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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



Ha VI KG in the Introduction to this work said 
all that I deem sufficient i:especting the nature 
and merit of the following works of Aristotle, 
I rgoice that I am able to adduce the testimony 
of Db. CoPLBSTON, now Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege^ in favour of my translation of tbe^e trea- 
tises, as be is one of the brightest ornaments of 
the University of Oxfcmi. 



VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

This testimony is contained in a letter to me^ 
flated Oriel College, March 8, 1811, and is as 
follows : 

** You will not expect from me any of that 
microscopic criticism^ in which the gentry we 
have been speaking of delight to indulge, I per^ 
cevoe in your translation^ wherever I examine ify 
that prime virtue of a translator ^ a complete wft- 
ordinatum and subserviency to his original; — no 
tampering with the exact meaning in order to 
evade a difficulty^ or to round a period. There is 
also a manly plainness and integrity which com* 
mands respect ; and I have seen enough to con* 
vince me that a student will derive satisfac* 
tion often^ from the literal rendering you have 
adopted. 

** The Introduction I read with particular 
attention, as also the Notes on the Poetic. No- 
thing can be clearer, more correct, or more 
philosophical, than the view you give of the 
true nature of all the subjects of these treatises. 
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Of dialectic in particular, it is wonderful how 
erroneous and confused the opinions of men 
in the present day are. 

'* Let me also add that your explanation of 
the celebrated definition of Tragedy strikes me 
as no less just than ingenious. Twining is ia^ 
genious ; but afler all his difiuse dissertation, I 
used to feel dissatisfied. You have^ I think, 
offered an admirable solution, although a little 
difficulty still hangs about the word roiourmit^ 
Your sense, however, I adopt as the best which 
has ever been proposed/* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The three treatises of which the present volume 
consists, have been deservedly considered by 
the ancients as ranking in the iSrst class 
of the most exquisite productions of human 
wit; aod even in the present frivolous age 
they maintain so high a degree of reputation, 
as to be studied at the University of Ox- 
ford. Indeed, so much penetration and pro- 
fundity of thought are disjdayed in tlvi oompo- 
skion of each, that the fead«r by wfa^n they 
Arist. VOL. I. h 
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are thoroughly understood, will immediately 
subscribe to the encomium given to the Stagi- 
rite by the great Syrianus, that he was the most 
skilful and the most prolific in his conceptions of 

all menj (SfivoToro^ xai yovifLorrotroj /) and also to 

the assertion of another of the ancients, which 
may be considered as the we plus ultra of eulogy, 
that he dipped his pen in intellect. 

I. With respect to Rhetoric, which forms> the 
first of these treatises, it is very nearly allied to 
dialectic ' properly so called, and which is the 
subject of the Topics of Aristotle ; and, there- 
fore, in order to explain the nature of rhetoric, 

 

it will be requisite to compare it with dialectic, 
and see in what they both agree, and in what 
they diflfer. 

Dialectic then is denominated from disputing, 
and is the art of disputing ; but rhetoric derives 

its napie from speaking, and is the art of speak* 

t 

. f • • • 

'^^.Anstotie caHs dialectic, that art which is exptaincd br him 
in \m Ttfpics Mi ^ophisticat ESeachi* 
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ihg. The art of disputing, however, consists in 
the ability of arguing on and defending each 
side of a proposed question. But the art of 
sjteaking consists in the ability of persuading 
the hearor to assent to either side of a question. 

From this definition, it may be inferred that 
the subject of dialectic is every thing, so far as 
it is disputable with probability on each side ; 
and that the subject of rhetoric is every thing 
so far as it can be influenced by persuasion. 

In the second place, it may be inferred that 
dialectic and rhetoric agree in this, that each 
discusses every thing ; that each discusses both 
sides of a question ; aud thaj; each proceeds not 
from what is true, but from what is probable. 
For of the two parts of a problem contradictor 
rily opposed to each other, the one is necetfa<» 
rily fftlse ; but dialectic and rhetoric discuss and 
dfefend e^ch part of a problem. Hence they 
not only prove and defend what is true, but alse 
what is false. Ai what is false, however, can* 
not be proved and defended from true, but only 
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from probable assertions, rhetoric and dialectic 
do not proceed from true but from probable 
arguments. They also agree in this, that each 
does not proceed from things that are proper or 
peculiar, but from such as are common. For 
if it were requisite that they should discuss any 
proposed problem from peculiarities, they would 
be confounded with all sciences. To which it 
may be added, that they ought to use princi*- 
pies adapted to discuss the proposed problems 
in each part, and that common princijples alone 
possess this adaptation* Another reason is, 
that they ought to discuss things from princi- 
ples known to all men, and known even to 
those who are ignorant of pjarticular sciences. 

Again, dialectic and rhetoric agree in this, 
that it is the business of each to deliver certain 
common p)aces, or principles, from which we 
may Ife' able to dispute on any proposed pro- 
blem, or speak in a maimer adapted to persuade 
on each side of a qliestion. They likewise 
agree in this, that they are not sciences, but 
certain powers and faculties. For sciences 
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neither provet nor persuade to t^ . assign t of, 
each part of contradiction,, but that part only 
Tvhich is true; and is, therefore, demoQstrable ; 
but. the power of efTacting this is possessed 
both by dialectic and rhetoric. Hence» they 
«re not sciences^ but powers and faciaUies ; for 
those things are properly said to be poWerSj 
which are equally effected to opposites, 

. Dialectic and rhetoric, however, differ in this, 
.that it is the business of the former to dispute 
mlh probability before those who are partially 
wise ;, but of the latter, tq speak in a manner 
adapted to persuade the multitude. And be- 
cause it is usual to dispute with those who are 
partially wise, about universal problems, ab- 
stracting from partioular circumstances of per- 
sons, places and times, &c. ; but to dispute with 
the multitude about moral or political sub- 
jects, and about problems restricted to particu- 
^ lar persons, places and times ; hence dialectic 
for the most partdiscusses unioer^al, and rhetoric 
restricted problems. They also ditfei^in this, that 
dialectic employs a strict and contracted form 
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of arguing; ^fxt rhetoric a more ample and dU 
lated form. And they differ in the third place 
in this, that dialectic employs arguments alone 
in proof of what it wishes to establish ; but rlie- 
toric for the purpose of persuading not only 
employs arguments, but likewise manners and 
passions, as Aristotle copiously evinces in the 
cctarse of this treatise. 



' II. With respect to the Poetic, the next of 
the treatises, it is requi^ite to observe, that, 
poetry is the art of imitating in measured diction 
so as to produce delight. The proximate genusj 
therefore, of poetry is, that it is an imitative 
art ; and the difference, through which it differs 
from other imitative arts, is the mode of imi* 
tating. For as the other imitative arts imitate 
in different modes, poetry imitates by metre, or 
measured diction alone. 



From this definition, explaining the nature of « 
poetry, it may be briefly inferred what the 
subject of it is, and what its employment and 
end. The subject of poetry are things^ so far at 
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they can he imitated in m^sured* diction and 
produce delight. The employment of poetry is^ 
/Ai imitation itself. And the end is, the delight 
produced by the metrical imitation of things. 
Hence it follows that poetry ought especially 
to imitate those things, the imitation of which 
is most delightful. But the imitation of admi- 
rable and probable deeds is most delightful, and 
which, therefore, poetry ought principally to 
imitate* In order, however, to imitate these, it 
is requisite, in the first place, that it should de- 
vise admirable and probable deeds ; and in the 
next place, that it should express them in ad« 
mirabie diction, such as is the metrical. Hence 
the labour of poetry ought especially to be con-* 
versant in these two things ; first, in the inven- 
tion of tlie fable, viz. of admirable and probable 
deeds ; and secondly, in expressing such deeds 
iu a measured diction which is eminently adapt* 
ed to them, or in other words, which is emi- 
nently imitative of the several particulars. 

It is much to be regretted that this treatise, 
which was perhaps originally only the first of 



r* 
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three books written by Aristotle on poetry» is 
all that is left of a work, the whole of which 
was doubtless as admirable ajs the part that se-^ 
inains. And the loss of the second and third 
books is particularly to be regretted,, because 
there can be no doubt of Aristotle having 
treated in one of these books of the purification 
of the mind from depraved affections, and of 
the correction of the manners, as the principal 
and proper end, according ^to the antients, of 
right poetical imitation. I say this loss is par- 
ticularly to be regretted; not only on account 
of the importance of the matter, and the very 
able manner in which it was discussed, but be^ 
cause an elucidation of the mode in whi^h the 
mind is to he purified from depraved affections^ 
would h^ye fully solved a difficulty which oc- 
curs in the present treatise, and which has beeft 
insuperable to modern commentators. The 
difiSculty { allude to is the assertion of Aristo^ 
tie, that the terror ^nd pity excited by tragedy 
purify the spectator from such-like passions. Fqr, 
according to the modern ^commentators on this 
treatise, the meaninjr of Aristotle is. that the 
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terror and pity excited by tragedy, j)urify the 
spectator from terror and pity. The readeft; 
however, will find in a note on thispassag^ ia 
the following translation, that this ca^nnot be t^e 
meaning of Aristotle, as it contradicta^^whs^t faQ 
asserts in his Ethics ; and I also trust that he.' 
will subscribe to the opinion of the translator^ 
that Aristotle meant to say, that ti^e tefror und^ 
pity excited by tragedy purify the spectator frt^nn 
those perturbations which form the catastrophe 
of the tragedy. Thus in the Ajax of SopJiocUps^ 
the terror and pity excited by the catastrophe, 
purify the spectator from anger arfd impiety 
towards divinity; and in a similar manner puri* 
^cation is effected in other tragedies, 

r 

Notwithstanding, however, the loss sustaified 
by the want of the 2d and 3d books of the 
Poetic of Aristotle, I rejoice that there Is still 
e:(tant a njpst admirable account of the diffeitent 
species of poetry by Proclus, the coryphsas, 
next to Plato and Aristotle, of all troe philoso- 
phers, whose honour will grow with increase «f 
time, and whose fame will swim over the vast 
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extent of ages, when those,' by whom he ha* 
been defamed will be utterly forgotten. Tins 
account is extracted from his explanation of 

THE MORE DIFFICULT QUESTIONS IN THE 

Republic of Plato, printed at the end of 
his Commentaries On the Timaeus of Plato, 
which Fabricius, the best of all modern critics, 
calls OPUS ADMiRABiLE ; and the translation of 
it is as follows : 



" Ther? are three lives in the soul, of which 
the best and most perfect is that according to 
which it is conjoined with the gods, and lives 
a life most allied, and through the highest 
similitude united to them ; no longer subsisting 
from itself but from them, running under its 
own intellect, exciting the ineffable impression 
of the one which it contains, and connecting like 
with like, its own light with that of the gods, 
and that which is most uniform in its own 
esstece and life, with the one which is above all 

' Viz. All those whom Swifl so admirably satirizes in his 
Tlile of a Tub| under the appellation of true critics. 
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essence and life. That which is second to this 
in dignity and power, has a middle arrangement 
in the middle of the soul, according to which, 
indeed, it is converted to itself, descending from 
a divinely-inspired life, and placing intellect 
and science as the principle of its energy, it 
evolves the multitude of its reasons, surveys the 
all-various mutations of forms, collects into 
sameness intellect and that which is the object 
of intellect, and expresses in images an intellec- 
tual and intelligible essence. The third life of 
the soul is, that which accords wi^i its inferior 
powers, and energizes together with them, em- 
ploying phantasies and irrational senses, and 
being entirely filled with things^^of a subordinate 
nature. 



'* As there are, therefore, these three forms of 
life in souls, the poetic division, also, supemally 
proceeds together with the multiform lives of the 
soul, and is diversified into first, middle, and 
last genera of energy. For of poetry, also, one 
kiud ha? the highest subsistence, is full of divine 
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goods, and establishes the soul ip the causes 
themselves of things, according to a certain in^ 
efiable union, leading that which is filled into 
sameness with its replenishing source ; the for^ 
iner immaterially subjecting itself to illumioa- 
tion, but the latter being incited to a communi- 
cation of light ; thus, according tO the Oracle^ 
* perfecting works, by mingling the rivers of 
incorruptible fire/ It also produces one divine 
bond, and a unifying mixture of that which is 
participated and the participant, establishing 
the whole of tl^t which is subordinate in that 

r- 

which is more excellent, and preparing that 
whicITis more divine alone to energize, the infe* 
rjor nature being withdrawn, and concealing its 
own peculiarity in that which is superior. This 
then in short is a mania better than temperance^ 
and is distinguished by a divine characteristic. 
And as every different kind of poetry subsist^ 
according to a different hyparxis, or summit of 
divine essence, so this fills the soul energizing 
from divine inspiration, with symmetry ; and 
hence it adorqs its last energies with measures 



and rhythms. As, therefore, we saj that pro- 
phetic fury subsists according to truth, and thfc 
amatory according to beauty, in like manner 
Ave say that the poetic mania is defined accord- 
ing to divine symmetry- • * 



« 



The second kind of poetry, tvhich is subor^ 
dinate to this fii'st and divinely-inspired species, 
and which has a middle subsistence in the soul, 
is allotted its essence according to a scientific 

* • 

and intellectual habit. Hence, it knoWs the 
essence of things, and loves to contemplate 
beautiful works and reasonings, and leads forth 
every thing into a measured and rhythmical in- 
terpretation. For you will find many progeny 
of good poets to be of this kind, emulous of 
those that are truly wise, full of admonition, the 
best counsels, and intellectual symmetry. It 
likewise extends the communication of pru- 
dence and every other virtue, to those of a natu- 
rally good disposition, and affords a reminis- 
cence of the periods of the soul, of its eternal 
resisons and various powers. 
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** The third species of poetrjr subsequent to 
these, is mingled with opinions and phantasies, 
receives its completion through imitation, and 
jB said to be and is nothing else than imitative 
poetry. At one time, it alone uses assimilation, 
and at another time defends apparent and not 
real assimilation. It considerably raises very 
moderate passions, and astonishes the hear* 
ers ; together with appropriate appellations 
and words, mutations of harmonies and va- 
rieties of rhythms, changes the dispositions of 
souls ; and indicates the nature of things not 
8«ch as they are, but such as they appear to the 
many ; being a certain adumbration find not an 
accurate knowledge of things. It also estab- 
lishes as its end, the delight of the hearers ; and 
particularly looks to the passive part of the 
soul, which is naturally adapted to rejoice and 
be afflicted. But of this species of poetry, as 
we have said, one division is assimilative^ which 
is extended to rectitude of imitation, but the 
other is phantastic, and affords apparent imita- 
tion alone. 
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" Sqch then, in shorty are the genera of poetry. 
It now remains to show that these are also men- 
ttoned by Plato^ and to relate i^uch particulan 
as are conformable to his dogmas respecting 
each. And^ in the first place^ we sball discuss 
those wonderful conceptions respecting divine 
poetry which may be collected by him who does 
mot negligently peruse his writings. Fer tbesb 
things being previously determined, it will I 
think be easy to assign apt reasons respectiDg 
the subsequent species. In the Pheedrus then, 
he depominates this divine poetry, * a posses- 
sion from the Mu^s, and a mania, and says, 
Uiatit is sup^rnally imparted to a tender and 
solitary soul ; but that its employment is to 
excite and inspire with Bacchic fury> according 
to odes, and the rest of poetry, and its end to 
instrjuct posterity in celebrating the infinite 
transactions of the ancients/ From these 
Tvords, it is perfectly evident that he calls the 
pri^nal a,nd first-operatiog cause of poetrjr, the 
gift of the. Muses. For as they fill all the other 
fabrications of the Father of the universe, both 



the apparent and unapparent with hatiDdny 
and rhvihmical motion, in like manner in the 
•cub whiie}i are possessed bj them, they pro^ 
docea vestige of divine symmetry which illami« 
nates divinely-inspired poetry. But since the 
whole enon^ of the illuminating power is in di^ 
luite advents, and that which is illuminated 
gives itself up to the motions proceeding from 
thence, and abandoning its awn habits, spreads 
itself under the energies of that which is divine 
and uniform, on this account I thinkhe denomi- 
nates soch an iilumination a possession and 
mama.. He calls ]t»a possession, because the whole 
illuminated soul gives itself up to the present 
effect of illuminating d^ty ; «nd a fnania, be* 
cause such a soul abandons its own proper 
energies for the peculiarities of the illuminating 
powers. * 

In the next place, he describes the habit of 
the soul possessed by the- Muses, and says 
it ought to be tender and solitary. For a soiil 
hafd and resisting, and inobedient to divine 
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illiloiuiatiOQ, is disposed contrarj to the energy 
of divinely-inspired possession; siiice it thus 
rather subsists from itself than .from that wfaicb 
illmniHateS) ^nd isiocapabb of being properly 
impressed with its gifts. But a soul which is 
pofl^^essed by otiier all^yarious opinions, and is 
filled with reasdnings forergn from a divine 
nature, obscures divine inspiration, rtiiugHtig 
with the motions thence derivtod its own hves 
and energies. It is requisite, therefore, that the 
soul which is to be posl^essed by the Muses^ 
should be tender and solitary, that it may be 
properly pas^ve to, and perfectly sjunpa- 
thi^e with divinity, and that it may be 
impassive, un receptive, and unmingl^ with re- 
spect to other things. 

> • I • • • • 

" In the third place, therefore, he adds tlie 
common employment of such an aptitude, and 
of possession and mania from the Moses. For 
to excite and inspire with Bacchic iury, is tlie 
pfoyince both of that which illuminates and that 
which is ilkniiinated, and which gives complex* 
lion to the same thing; th» fonaer ipoving 

Arist. VOL. I. c 
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supernally, and the latter spreading itself under 
the moving cause* . Excitation is indeed a 
resurrection and un perverted energy of tlie 
souU and a conversion to divinity from a lapse 
into generation* But Bacchic fury is a divinely- 
inspired motion, and an unwearied dance, as 
it were, towards a divine nature, giving per- 
fection to the possessed. But again, both these 
are requisite, that the possessed may not incline 
to that which is worse, but may be easily moved 
to a more excellent nature. 



^ In the fourth place he adds, that the end of 
* this divine poetry is to instruct posterity in 
celebrating the infinite deeds of the ancients. 
Hence, he evidently testifies that human aifairs 
become more perfect and splendid when they 
are delivered from a divine mouthy and that 
true erudition is produced in the auditors of 
such poetry. Not that it is adapted to juvenile 
tuition, but pertains to those that are already 
perfect in politic discipline, and require a more 
mystic tradition respecting divine concerns. 
Such poetry, therefore, instructs the hearers 
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more than any other, \^heu it is divine^ and 
when its divine nature becomes manifest to its 
auditors. Hence, Plato very properly prefers 
this poetry which subsists from the Muses in 
tender and solitary souls, to every other human 
art. * For the poet/ says he, * who ap- 
proaahes to the poetic gates without such a 
mania, will be imperfect ; and his poetry, so far 
as it is dictated by prudence, will vanish before 
that which is the progeny of fury/ In this 
manner, therefore, does .Socrates in the Phae- 
drus instruct us in the peculiarities of divine 
prophecy^ and the telestic art, and refer its first 
unfolding into light, to the gods. 

^^ With these things, also, what he says in the 
lo accords, when he is discoursing with the 
rhapsodist about this species of poetry : for 
here he most clearly evinces that the poetry of 
Homer is divine, and, to others that are conver*^ 
sant with it, is the cause of enthusiastic energy. 
For when the rhapsodist says, that he can spe^k 
copiously on the poems of Homer, but by no 
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means on the writings of other poets, Socrates 
assigtiing the reason of this says, ^It'is not 
from art that you speak well concerning Homer, 
but because you are niovcd by a divine power/ 
And that this is true is indeed perfectly evident. 
For those who do any thing by art, are able to 
produce the same effect in all similars; but those 
that operate by a certain divine power about 
any thiog which subsists with symmetry, cap,, 
no longer thus operate with respect to other 
things, which necessarily have the same power.^^ 
Whence, also, a power of this kind is derived 
to the rhapsodist, which particularly connects 
him with Homer, but no longer with other poets. 
Socrates afterwards teaches us, using the stone 
ivhich is vulgarly called Herculsean, as a most 
perspicuous example of the most perfect pos- 
session from the Muses :— * This stone then/ 
says he, ^ not only draws to itself iron rings, 
but inserts in them a power attractive of things 
similar, so as to enable them to draw other rings, 
and form a chain of rings or pieces of iron, der 
pending one from another/ 
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*^ Let us in the next place bear what Socrates 
adds $iiTii]ar to these things, respecting diviae 
poetry: — ' Thus then/ says he, * the Muse 
makes men divine ; and from these men thusJ 
inspired^ otliers catching the sacred power, form 
a chain of divine enthusiasts/ Here, in the 
first place, he speaks of the divine cause in the 
singular number, calling it the Muse,' and not, 
§» in the Phaedrus, a possession from the Muses, 
and a mania pertaining to their whole multitude, 
that he' may Wer all the number of those that 



are moved enthusiasticalfy^ to one monad as it 
were, the primary principle of poetry. For 
poetry subsists uniformly and occultly in the 
first movef, but secondarily, and in a revolved ^ 
manner, in poet^ moved bj' that monad, and 
lastly, in a ministrant degree in the rhapsodists^ 
who are led back to this cause through poets 
as the media. In the nest place, by extending 
divine inspiration supernally, as far as to the 

-V 

last thixtures, he evidently at tl^e same time 
celebrates the fecundity of the first moving 
principle/ and most clearly evinces the partici^ 
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pation of the first participants. For that poets 
should be able to excite others by their poems 
to s^ divinely-inspired energy, indicates that 
there is a most conspicuous presence in them 
of a divine nature. Consequent to these things, 
therefore, he also adds what 'follows respecting 
the possession of poets. * The best epic poets,* 
says he, ^ and all such as excel in composing 
any kind of verses to be recited, frame not the^l 
their admirable poems from the ruli^of art; 
but possessed by the Muse, they write front 
divine inspiration. Nor is it otherwise with the 
best Lyric poets, and all other fine writers of 
verses to be sung/ And again afterwards he 
says : * For a poet is a thing light, ai^ volatile, 
and sacred ; nor is he able to write poetry till 
he becomes divine, aflRl has no longer the com- 
mand of his intellect." And lastly, he adds : 
* Hence it is that the poets, indeed, say many 
fine things whatever their subject be, just as you 
do concerning Homer; but not doing it through 
any rules of art, each of them is able to suc« 
ceed, from a divine destiny, in that Species of 
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poetry only to which he is impelled by the 
Muse/ 



^^ In all these citations, therefore, Plato evi- 
dently establishes divine poetry in a divine 
cause, which he calls a Muse ; in this emulating 
Homer, who at one time looks to the. multitude, 
and at another to the union of the series of 
jthe Muses ; as when he says, ^ O Muses sing,' 
and ^ Sing me the man, O Muse/ In the mid- 
dle of this principle of enthusiastic motions, 
and of the last echoes' of inspiration beheld 
in rhapsodists according to sympathy, Plato 
establishes poetic mania, moving and being 
movedt supernally filled, and transferring to 
others the illumination which originates from 
thence, and which imparts one conjunction to 
the last participants with the participated 
monad. 



(C 



With these things, also, we may co-harmonize 



' For eatox^nf'CtTWif Id the original, read on^fMtrfloy. 
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what fs said by the Athenian guest in the third 
book of the Laws, concerning poetry, and what 
Timoeus says respecting poets. For the former 
says, * that the poetic genus is divinely-inspir- 
ed ; that it composes sacred hymns, and, with 
certain Graces and Muses, relates many things 
that have been truly transacted ;' and the latter 
exhorts us* * to foHbw poets inspired by Phoebus, 
as being the sons of gods, and knowing the con- 
cerns of their progenitors, though their assertions 
are not probable, and are unaccompanied with 
demonstrations/ From all which it is easy to 
understand wKat the opinion of Plato wa* con- 
cerning divine poetry, and the poets characte- 
rized according to it ; and that these are espe* 
cially messengers of divine names, and are in 
an eminent manner acquainted with the affairs 
of their fathers. When, therefore, he takps 
notice of mythical fictions, and corrects the 
more serious part of the writings of poets, such 
as those respecting bonds, castrations, loves, 
venereal connexions, tears and laughter, we 
njust say that he also especially testifies that 



_j 
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these things are properly introduced, according 
to the theory which is concealed in these synw 
bolsy as under veils. For he who thinks that 
poets are particularly worthy of belief in affairs 
respecting the gods, though they speak withou-t 
demonstration from divine inspiration, must 
certainly admire divine fables;' through whick 
they deliver the truth concerning divine natures. 
And he who calls the poetic genus divine, can- 
not also ascribe to it an impious and gigantic 
opinion respecting divine concerns. He like- 
wise who evinces that the assertions of poets 
are attended with certain Graces and Muses, 
must entifely consider an inelegant, unharmo- 
nious and ungraceful phantasy, as very remote 
from the theory of .divine poets. When, there- 
fore, in his Republic he establishes by law that 
poetry, and the indication through fables, are 
not adapted to the ears of youth, he is very far 
from despising poetry itself, but removes the 
juvenile habit, as unexercised in the hearing of 

* Instead of reading to»; ey Tti^ jxvfloi^, after iavfAOLfrtrai, I read 
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such things from fiction of this kind. For, as 
he says in the second Alcibiades^ ^ the whole 
of poetry is naturally enigmatical, and is not 
obvious to the understanding of every one/ 
And hence in the Republic, he clearly says, 
^ that a. youth is not able to distinguish what is 
allegory, and what is not/ We roust say, there- 
fore, that he entirely admits inspired poetry, 
which he calls divine, and thinks it proper that 
those by whom it is possessed should be vene* 
rated in silence. And thus much concerning 
the first kind of poetry, which subsists from a 
divine origin in tender and solitary souls. 

" In the next place, let us contemplate that 

species of poetry, which has a scientific know- 

» 

ledge of things, and which energizes accoi^ding 
to intellect and prudence; which unfolds to 
men many names concerning an incorporeal 

• * 

nature, and leads forth into light many probable 
dogmas respecting a corporeal subsistence; 
investigates the most beautiful symmetry in 
manners, and the disposition contrary to this ; 
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and adoras all these with proper measures and 

rhjthms. The Athenian guest says^ that the 

poetry of Theognis is of this kind, which he 

praises beyond that of Tyrtaeus, because Theog* 

nis is a teacher of the whole of virtue, and 

which extends to the whole political life. For 

the one admits a fidelity which receive3 its 

completion from all the virtues, expels from 

polities that most true vice, sedition, and leads 

into consent the lives of those that are persuaded. 

But the other praises the habit of fortitude by 

itself alone, and exhorts to this those that neg-. 

lect the other virtues. It will, however, be 

better to hear the words themselves of Plato : ' 

^ We have too the poet Theognis a witness 

in our favour, who was a citizen of the Mega- 

rensians in Sicily, for he says. 

Who faithful in insane sedition keeps. 
With silver and with ruddj gold may vie. 

We say, therefore, that such a one will conduct 
himself in the most difficult war, in a manner 

' See the 1st book of the Laws. 

4 
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nearly as much siipenw to the other, as justice, 
temperance, and prudence, when conjoined 
with fortitude, are superior to fortitude alone. 
For no one can be found faithful and sound in 
seditions without the whole of virtue/ Here, 
therefore, he admits Theognis, as partaking of 
political science, and all the virtues. 

*< Bert in the second Alcibiades, definijig the 
most right and safe mode of prayer, be refers 
it to a certaiq wise poet: — * To me, says he, 
Alcibiades, it seems probable that some whet 
man or other, happening to be connected with 
certain persons void of understanding, and ob- 
serving them to pursue and pray for things, 
which it were better for th^m still to be itithout, 
but which appeared to them goodj composed 
for their use a common prayer, the words of 
which are nearly these: King Jupiter, grant us 
what is good, be it or not the subject of our 
prayers, and avert from us what is evil though 
we should pray for it/ For the scientific matt 
alone knows how to distimguish thjp separation 
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of good and evil, and a converse with a divine 
nature adapted to the middle habits of men. 
And on this account Socrates calls the poet that 
composed this pra^'er a wise man, as forming 
a judgment of the natures of .those that prayed, 
jieitlier through divine inspiration, nor right 
opinion, but through science alone, as regard- 
ing their habits and preserving that which be- 
comes the beneficent powers of the gods. For 
ib convert all of tliem through prayer to the olie 
royal providence of Jupiter ; to suspend the 
subsistence of good ftorti the power of divi- 
nity ; to obliterate the generation of true evils 
through the benevolence of a more excellent 
nature, and in short to assert that these things 
are unknown to those that pray, but are se]^- 
rated by divinity according to proper bounda*- 
ries, is the work of wisdom and science, and 
not of any thing casual. Very properly, there- 
fore, do we say that such poetry is wise and 
scientific. For the poetry which is able to a^ - 
sign right opinions to middle habits, must itself 
$ub5i$t according to pei feet science. 
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^^ In the third place, therefore, let us speak 
coDcerniDg imitative poetry, whidi, we have 
already said, at one time assimilates things, and 
at another expresses them according to appear* 
ance. The Athenian guest clearly delivers to 
us the assimilative part of this poetry ; hut So- 
crates in the Republic describes its phantastic 
part ; and how these differ from each other, I 
mean the assimilative and phantastic species 
of imitation, the Eleatean guest sufficiently in* 
forms us : — ^ For I appear, says he, to perceive 
two species of imitation, one, the conjectural 
or assimilative art, which then especially takes 
place when some one gives birth to imitation 
by imparting to every particular such things as 
are fit in length, breadth, and depth, according 
to the symmetries of its exemplar, and besides 
these things, colours also. Thae. Do not all 
imitators endeavour to effect this ? Guest. Not 
those who perform or paint any great works. 
For if they were to impart to them the true 
symmetry of things beautiful, you know that 
the parts above would appear smaller, and 
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those below larger than is fit ; through the one 

^ hing seen by us afar off, and the other near. 
\ea. Entirely so. Artists, therefore, bidding 
farewell to truth, do not produce in images 
truly beautiful symmetries, but those which ap- 
pear to be so/ Very properly therefore, I 
think, does the Eleatean guest, at the end of 
the dialogue, wishing to bind the sophist by the 
definitive method, establish one part of the art 
effective of images to be assimilative, and the 
other phantastic ; the one fabricating the image 
such aft is the exemplar, the other preparing 
that which it produces to appear like that which 
it imitates. However, of assimilative poetry, 
the Athenian guest speaks separately in thip se- 
cond book of the Laws, where he treats of 
music which does not make pleasure its end, 
but a true and similar imitation of its exem- 
plar ; to which place we refer the teader. 

** But Socrates, speaking in this book of phan- 
tastic poetry, and having shown that a poet of 
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this kind is the third from truth and imitativd^ 
compares such poetry to a picture, which re- 
presents not the works of nature but of artifi- 
cers* atid these not such as they are, but sudi 
us they appear. Hence, he clearly evinces 
that the phantastic species of poetry regards 
pleasure alone^ and the delight of those that 
hear it. For of imitative poetry, the phan* 
tastic falls short of the assimilative, so far' as 
the latter regards rectitude of imitation, but the 
former the pleasure produced in the multitude 
from the energies of the phantasy. Such then 
a:re the genera of poetry, which are thought 
>vorthy of distinction by Plato; one, as better 
thalji science, another as scientific^ a third as 
conversant with, and a fourth as falling off from 
light opinion. 

" These thmgs then being determined, let us 
return to the poetry of Homer, arid contem- 
piate resplendent in it every poetic habit, and 
particularly those which regard rectitude and 
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« 

beauty. For when he energizes enthusiastic 
cally, is possessed by the Muses, and narrates 
mystic conceptions about the gods tliemselves ; 
then he energizes according to the first and di* 
vinely-inspired species of poetry. But when 
he relates the life of the soul, the diversities 
in its nature, and such pohtical' concerns as 
pertain to it, then he especially speaks scienti- 
fically. Again, when he presents us with forms 
of imitation adapted to things and persons 
themselves, then he employs assimilative imita^ 
tion. But when he directs his attention to 
that which appears to the multitude, and not 
to the truth of things, and thu& seduces the 
souls of his hearers, then he is a poet according 
to the phantastic species. To illustrate what I 
mean, that I may begin from the last imitation 
of the poet, he sometimes describes the rising 
and setting of the sun^ not as each of these is, 
jnor as each is effected, nor imitating this in 
his verses, but as it appears to us through dis- 
tance. This, then, and every thing of this kihd, 

may be called the phantastic part of his poetry. 
Arht. VOL. I. d 
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But when he imitates heroes warring, or con- 
sulting, or speaking according to the forms of 

» 

life, some as prudent, others as brave, and 
others as ambitious, then I should say that this 
is the work of assimilative poetry. Again, 
when in consequence of knowing either the di- 
versity of subsistence in the parts of the soul, 
he unfolds and teaches it, or the difference be- 
tween the image, and the soul by which it is 
used, or the order of the elements in the uni- 
verse, viz. of earth, water, aether, heaven, or 
any thing else of this kind, then I should con« 
fidently assert that this originated from the 
scientific power of poetry. And after all these, 
when he teaches us concerning the demiurgic 
monad, and the triple distribution- of wholes, 
or concerning the bonds of Vulcan, or the con- 
nexion of the paternal intellection of Jupiter 
with the prolific divinity of Juno, then I should 
say that he is clearly enthusiastic, and that such- 
like fables are devised by him,' in consequence 
of his being possessed by the Muses. But 
Homer himself abo manifests, in the bard De- 
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modocus, an energy originating from the gods, 
wheri Ulysses says of his song, that he began 
it impelled by a god, that he was divinely- 
inspired, and that the Muse loved him, or the 
god that is the leader of the Muses : 

The Muse^ Jove's daughter, or Apollo taught 
Thee aptly thus the fate of Greece to siog, 
And all the Grecians' hardj deeds and toils. ' 

And that Homer by Demodocus intended after 
a manner to represent himself, * and introduced 
him as a pattern of his own calamities, is an 
opinion sufficiently celebrated. And the verse«r. 

With clouds of darkness quench'd his visual raj^ 

• 

But gave him skill to raise the lofty lay^ 

appear directly to refer to the fabled blindness 

I Odyss. lib. 8. v. 488. 

^ Homer never expressly mentioni himself ; but^ as Dio Chrj- 
sostom justly observes, '' he speaks in reality like the prophets 
of the gods from an unapparent place^ and as it were from the 
adytum^ or secret recess of a temple*" aXXa r» ovrj^ ccnrtp oi 
vpofv^on T60V iecov c$ afavovs x«i a^tnov, iroisy ^Siyyo/Affyo;. , 
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jof Homer. He, therefore^ clearly contends 
that Demodocus says what he does say from 
divine inspiration. But it is \vell that we have 
mentioned Demodocus, and his divinely-in- 
spired song. For it appears to me that the mu- 
sicians who are thought worthy of being 
mentioned by Homer, unfold the above-men- 
tioned genera of poetry. For Demodocus, as 
we have said, was divinely inspired, both in 
narrating divine and human concerns, arid is « 
said to have suspended his music from divinity. 
But Pbemius, .the Ithacensian bard, is. princi*^ 
pally characterized according to a mere know^ 
ledge of divine and human affairs. For Pene- 
lope says to him : 

Alluring arts ttiou know'st^ and what of old 
Of gods and heroes sacred bards have told.* 

The third ijs the lyrist of Cly temnestrai who 
was as it seems an imitative poet, employed 
right opinion, and extended the melodies of 

^Odyss. lib.K 
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temperance to that female. Hence as long 
as he remained ^ith her, she perpetrated 
no unholy deed, in consequence of her ir« 
rational life being charmed to temperance 
by disci plinative song. The fourth musi- 
cian, may be placed as analogous to the 
phantastic species of poetry ; and this is that 
Tham3'ris, with whose song the Muses being 
indignant, are said to have caused it to cease. 
For he was cohversamt with a music much more 
diversiQed and sensible, and calculated ta pleiase 
the vulgar. Hence be is said to have contended 
with the Muses, as preferring a more vari#us 
music to that whi«h is iQOi^ simple and more 
adapted to those divinities, and as -falling from 
the benevolence of the goddesses. For the anger 
of the Muses does not refer any passion to them; 
but indicates th^ inaptitude of Thamyris to their 
participation. This then is the song which is 
most remote from truth, which calls forth the 
passions of the soul, and is phadtastic, and nei- 
ther possesses, with respect to imitation, right 
opinion, nor science. We may, therefore, be 
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bold all the kinds of poetry in Homer, but par- 
ticularly the enthusiastic, according to which 
we have said he is principally characterized. 
Nor are we singular in this opinion, but as we 
have before observed, Plato himself in many 
places calls him a divine poet, the most divine 
of poets, and in the highest degree worthy of 
imitation. But the imitative and at the same 
time pbantastic poetry, has a most obscure 
subsistence in Homer ; since he never uses it, 
but for the purpose of procuring credibility 
from the vulgar, and when it is perfectly un- 
avoidable. As, therefore, if a man entering 
into a well^egulated city, and beholding intoxi- 
cation there employed for a certain useful pur- 
pose, should neither imitate the prudence in 
the city, nor its whole order, but intoxication 
itself alone, as in this case the city is not to be 
blamed as the cause of his conduct, but the 
peculiar imbecility of his judgment; in like 
manner I think tragic poets being emulous of 
the last species of Homeric poetry, should refer 
the principle of their error not to Homer, but to 
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their own im potency. Homer, therefore, may 
be called the leader of tragedy, so far as tragic 
poets emulate him in other respects, and distri* 
bute the different parts of his poetry ; imitating 
phantasttcalltf what he asserts assimilativelt/^ and 
adapting to the ears of the vulgar what he com* 
poses scientifically. Homer, however, is not 
only the teacher of tragedy (for he is this ac- 
cording to the last species of his poetry,) but 
likewise of the whole of that which is imitative 
in Plato, and of the whole theory of that philo- 
sopher/' 

Proclus concludes his apology for Homer 
with observing as follows : " The reason,^' says 
he, '' as it appears to me, that impelled Plato 
to write with such severity against Hpmer and 
the imitative species of poetry, was the corrup- 
tion of the time$ in which he lived ; for philo- 
sophy was then despised, being accused by 
some as useless, and by others entirely con- 
demped. On the contrary, poetry was then 
held 'n\ immoderate admiration; its imitative 
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power was the subject of emulation; it was con« 
sidered as adequate alone to disci pli native pur- 
poses ; and poets, because they imitated every 
thing, persuaded themselves that they knew all 
things, as is evident from wliat Socrates says 
in this dialogue [the Republic]. Hence Plato, 
indignant at the prevalence of such an opinion, 
shows that the poetic and imitative genus wan- 
ders far from the truth, which philosophy, the 
saviour of souls, imparts. For fi'om the same 
benevolent wish through which he accuses the 
sophists^ and popular orators, as unable to 
contribute any thing to virtue, he also blames 
the poets, and particularly the composers of 
tragedy^ and such imitators as devise that which 
may charm their hearers, and not that which 
may promote virtue, and who inchant but do 
not instruct the multitude.. But he considers 
Homer as deserving a similar reprehension be- 
cause he is the leader of this species of poetry, 
and affords to tragedians the seeds of imitation. 
For thus it was requisite to recal the men of 
his age from astonishment respecting poetry. 
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through an immoderate attachment to >vhich 
they neglected true disciptine. With a vieir, 
therefore, to the instruction of the multitude, 
to correct an absurd phantasy, and exhort to a 
philosophic life, he reprobates the tragedians, 
TV ho were then called public preceptors, as di- 
recting their attention to nothing sane, and at 
the same time remits his reverence for Homer, 
and, ranking him in the same class with tragic 
poets, blames him as an imitator, 

" Nor is it wonderful that the same poet 
should be called by him, both divine and the 
third from the truth. For so far as be is pos« 
sessed by the Muses, he is divine^ but so far 
a3 he is an imitator, he is the third from the 
truth/' 



JIL With respect to the third of these trea- 
tises, the Nicomachean Ethics, it is necessary 
to observe^ that the subject of ethics, or moral 
philosophy, is moral entity, (viz. things which 
have a relation to moral actions) and moral ac- 
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tioQS themselves, and that it teaehes the mode 
of living worthily. But moral actions are those 
through which a man l)pcomes^ good or bad, 
that is, through which he becomes adapted or 
unadapted to obtain beatitude, which is the 
ultimate end of man. And to live worthily, is 
to live in a manner adapted to the attainment 
of the ultimate end, or beatitude. 

In the first place, therefore, moral philosophy 
considers man with reference to himself, not 
physically but ethically, that is, so far as he 
is capable of being worthy or depraved, and 
can be well or ill disposed with relation to bea^p 
titude. In the second place, it considers the 
energies of man, not only bis interna), but also 
his external energies, so far as they are capable 
of being good or bad. And in the third place 
it considers the objects of these energies, so far 
as they can be worthy or depraved. 

. Because, likewise, moral philosophy demon* 
strates many conclusions concerning moral ea^ 
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tity, on this account it is a demonstrative sci« 
eace. And because again, it not only considers 
practical truths about moral entity, that is, those 
truths which contribute to action, but likewise 
many speculative truths, the knowledge of 
which does not contribute to action but to sci- 
ence, hence it is partly practical j^nd partly spe- 
culative, though it is more the former than the 

latter, because moral entity is more principally 

> 

considered on account of action, than on ac- 
count of science. 

Though moral philosophy, however, is a prac- 
tical science, yet it is not properly either pru- 
dence or art. It is not art, because art is a 
habit effective in conjunction with true reason^ 
ahout those things which contribute to particular 
ends. Thus, statuary is a habit producing a 
statue in conjunction with trtie reason^ that is^ 
with infallibk precepts. And poetry is a habit 
producing a poem with true reason ; while at 
the same time neither a poem nor a statue is 
the ultimate end of man, but each is only a 
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parlicular end. But moral philosophy is a 
habit practical ni conjunction with true reason^ 
about those things which contribute to the ulti^ 
mate end of man. It likewise delivers the true 
method, and infallible precepts of regulating 
the whole of our life, and all our actions, so as 
that we may obtain beatitude. Again, moral 
philosophy differs from prudence, because pru^ 
dence is a habit determining what this man should 

m 

doy and what is neuf to b^ done^ in order to the 
attainment of the ultimate end ; but moral phi^ 
losophy alone determines universally, what is 
to be done in order to obtain this end, and not 
what this man should do, and what should how 
be done. 



Hence, we infer that moral philosophy is the 
science of living worthily, or that it is a science 
dejtning the ultimate end of man^ and teaching 
universally the mode by which a man ought to 
regulate the whole of his lifcy and all his actions j, 
in order to the attainment of such an end.. 
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Of moral plulosophy, likewise, there arc three 
parts, one which considers man with reference 
to himself, another which considers him as con- 

« 

nected with a fatnily, and a third which con- 
siders him as a meniber of the community. For 
man is naturally not a solitary, but a social 
animal; because since one man is net sufficient 
to himself for the purposes of living, and of Hv- 
ing well, but requires the assistance of other 
men, every man is naturally a part of a certain 
multitude, and ought to live in the society of 
other men. But the society to which all other 
associations may be reduced is twofold, the one 
imperfect and insufficient, which is the society 
of those who live in one house and family ; the 
other perfect, and sufficient to itself, which is 
the society of those who live in a city or king- 
dom. To a perfect city, however, it is neces- 
sary that it should contain every thing requisite 
to the purposes of living and of living well. And 
as the end of every man is the felicity of that 
man, so the end of a family, is the felicity of 
the family, and of a city, the felicity of the city. 
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Hence, because moral philosophy is a science 
disposing » man to the ultimate end, it ought 
not only to dispose every individual of the hu- 
man species to the attainment of this end| but 
likewise a family, and a city or kingdom. That 
part of moral philosoph}^ therefore, which teach^ 
es how the actions of every man, considered 
with reference to himself, are to be regulated in 
order to his attainment of beatitude, is deliver- 
ed by Aristotle in the ten books of the Nico- 
machean Ethics ; and also in the two books 
entitled the Great Ethics ; and in the seven 
books of Ethics to Eudemus. That part which 
teaches how the actions of a whole family arc 
to be regulated, in order to the attainment of 
the ultimate end, is called economic, and is di> 
livered by Aristotle in his two books of Econo^ 
raics. And that part which teaches how the 
actions of a whole city and kingdom- are to be 
regulated in order to obtain felicity, is called 
pohtic, and is delivered by Aristotle in the eight 
books of his Politics. Because, likewise, it js 
more divine to procure the good of a whole 
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city or nation, than of a man, or one family ; 
hence, the political part of moral philosophy is 
more excellent and divine than the economical 
part, or than the part which relates to man 
considered with reference to himself. 

I shall only observe farther, that the Nico* 
machean Ethics are so inscribed, because they 
were written by Aristotle to his son Nicoma- 
chus ; that the reader will derive great advan* 
tage by occasionally consulting the translation 
of thei Paraphrase of an anonymous Greek wri- 
ter on these ethics, by Mr. Bridgman, as this 
translation is at once perspicuous^ accurate^ and 
elegant; ajQd that Aristotle, in his. moral trea- 
tises, has delivered a system of ethics in all its 
parts scientific and perfect. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Rhetoric reciprocates with dialectic [oir logic3 ; for 
\K>th are conversant with such particulars, as being 
common may after a manner be known by all men, and 
pertain to no definite science. Hence, all men in a 
certun respect participate of both these ; for all men to 
a certain extent endeavour to examine and sustain an 
ai^umenty to defend and accuse. With respect' to the 
multitude, therefore, some of them do these things 
casually ; but others through custom from habit. Because, 
however, this is possible in both ways, it is evident that 
these particulars may also be reduced to a certain method. 
For it ifi possible to survey the cause why some men 
render what they assert probable, from custom, and 
odiers from chance. But all men now will acknowledge 
that a thing of this kind ia the work of art. 
Arist. vou I. A 
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At present^ therefore, those who compose the arts of 
oratjons [l. e. who unfold the art of rhetoric,] explab 
only a small part of rhetoric. For credibility is the only 
artificial part of the art ; but the other parts are addi- 
tions* The rhetoricians^ however, of the present day, 
say nothing about ^nthymemes, which are the substantbl 
part of credibility ; but their attention is for the most 
part directed to things foreign to die purpose. For 
accusation, pity, anger, and such like passions of the 
soul, do not pertain to the thing itself [which is to be 
proved,] but to the judge. Hence^ if all judicial pro* 
cesses were conducted in the same manner as they are at 
present in some cities, and espedally in those that are 
governed by good laws, these rhetoricians would not 
have any thing to say. For with respect to all dties, 
some think it necessary that the laws should thus ordain ; 
but this method is adopted by others, and they forbid 
rhetoi;icians to say any thing foreign to the purpose, in 
the same manner as in the Areopagus. And in this 
respect they think rightly. For it is not proper to per^ 
vert the judges by exciting him to anger, or envy, or 
pijty ; ance this is just as if some one should make the 
rule distorted which he intends to use. Again, it & 
likewise manifest that the only business of the litigant is 
to show that a thing either is, or is not, or that it has, 
or has not been done. But with respect to such things 
as the legislator has not defined whether they are great 
or small, just or unjust, these ought to be known by the 
j^udge himself, and he is not to learn them from the 
litigants. It is especially requisite, dierefore, diat laws 
whkh are rightly framed should define all such parti* 
culars as can be defined, and leave very Kttle to b^ 
defined by the judge. And, in the first place, indeed^ 
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llib is requidte, because it is more easy to dbtrai one 
person, or a few, than many that are intelligent and witl^, 
and who are able to act the part of a legislator and a 
judge. In the next place, the establishment of laws, is 
the effect of a survey from a long series of past time ; 
but judgments -are the result of a survey from recent 
times ; so that it is difficult for those who judge to attri- 
bute what is just and advantageous in a becommg mafiner^ 
That, however, which is the greatest [reason] of all is^ 
that the judgment of the legislator is not , conversant 
with particulars, but with future events, and universab } 
but the judgment of the barrister and the judge it 
cBrected to present and definite circumstances j wkh 
which love and hatred and private advantage are £ps* 
quently conjoined ; so that they are no longer suffickntly 
able to survey the truth, but their own peculiar pleasure 
or pain darkens their judgment. With respect to other 
particulars, therefore, it is necessary, as we have said, 
that very little should be left in the power of the judge. 
But with respect to the enquiry whether a thing has 
been done or not, or whether it will or will not take 
place, or is or is not, it is necessary that this should 
be left to the judges ; for it is not possible that diese 
things should be foreseen by the legislator. 

If then this be the cas^, it is evident that those rheto- 

• 

ridans who define [other parts of an oration except cre- 
dibility] such for instance as what the proem or the nar- 
ration should contain, and each of the other parts,-*- 
t)iese exercise their art in things fordgn to the purpose. 
For in Aese they effect nothing else except delivering 
f)ie method by which the judge may be influenced ; but 
tlifey demonstrate notkmg respecting artifidsd credibility ; 
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vis. wbeefce some one may become endiyacraftpc [or 
pos&e68 the power of discovering arrificial proofs of that 
which 18 the subject of controversy]. Hence, though 
there is the same method respecting pc^ular, and judidal 
omiions, and the popular is better and more political 
than the method pertaining to contracts^ yet rhetoricians 
of the present day are silent as to the popular method, 
but all of them endeavour to unfold the art pertaining 
to the judicial genus, because it is less advantageous iq 
popular orations to assert what is foreign to the purpose (• 
and a popular oration is less pernicious than a judicial 
discussion, but is more common. For in the former the 
J4idge decides about appropriate concerns ; so that nothing 
els0 is necessary than to show that the thing is as the 
counsellor asserts it to be. In judicial processes, how^ 
ever, this is not suiEcient, but it is requidte to pay atten- 
tion to the hearer ; for the decision is concerning things 
of a fordgn nature. Hence, the judges, looking to 
their own advantage, and regarding their own pleasure, 
gratify the litjigants, but do not decide with justice. 
Hence, too, as I have before observed, in many places 
die law forbids any thing foreign to the purpose to be 
said ; and in these places this law is sufficiently observed 
by the judges themselves. 

. Since, however, it is evident that t^e artificial method 
is conversant with credibility ; but credibility is a certain 
demonstration ; for we then especially believe in a thing 
when we think it is accompanied with demonstration ; 
and a rhetorical demonstration is an entbymeme; and 
this in short possesses the greatest authority of all credi- 
bilities i but an enthymeme isa certain syllogism, and it 
is the province either of the whole,- or of a certain part. 
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of dialectic to pay attentioii dmiburly to ereiy syllogiflin ; 
fhis being the case, it is evident that h^ who is etninemly 
capat>le of surveying this, viz. from what propositions 
and how, a syllogism may be made, he will be especially 
enrhyraematic, in consequence of assumilig what the 
particulars are with which enthymemes are conversant^ 
and what differences they possess with req>ect to logical 
syllogisms. For it is the province of the same power to 
j>eiceive truth, and what is similar to truth ; and at the 
saine time, men a^e by nature sufficiratly adapted to 
£the perception of 3 truths and for the most part obtain 
it. Hence, he who sagaciously conjectures probabilities, 
h disposed similarly to him who perceives truth. That 
others, therefore, artificially discuss things foreign to the 
purpose, and why they especially incline to judicial pc^ 
cepts, is evident [|from what has been said]. 

But rhetoric is useful because things true and just are 
naturally more excellent than their contraries ; so that 
-unless judgments are formed according to what is fit^ 
what is more excellent will be vanquished by its con- 
trail; and this is a thing worthy of reprehension. 
Farther still, thpugh we should possess the most accurate 
sci^ice, it is not easy when we speak to persuade some 
persons, by employing that science. For a scientific 
oration proceeds from discipline, and it is impossible from 
this Qo persuade the unlearned,] but it is necessary 
[^when addressing these,] to procure credibility, . and 
frame arguments from such things as are common ; just 
as we have asserted in the Topics, respecting a coiyper- 
eiice widi the multitude. Farther still, the power of 
being able' to persuade c<mtraries, {[or the ability of dis- 
puting on each side of a question] is necessary, in tliie 
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tane maimtr u m 8yUg||i$iii8» Mt'ia ord«r tli«l ve. my 
do both ; for it is not prop^ to pemiade to what if bami 
but that we may not be ignonuu how c^HMrariw sobdtt, 
md that when another person employs those arf^iun^nts 
fn^u$tly» we may be able to solve them. No o«e» thew* 
ibre, of the other arts syllogisticaUy excludes con* 
traiies ; but this is alone effected by dialectic and vbe- 
toric ; for both of them are nmilarly conveirswt with 
contraries ; though the things which are the subjecta of 
thefar considaradon do not stibsist similarly, Ihh alwif8» 
aa I may say, things which are truct and natucaliy naore 
excellent, are more syllogisdc, and adapled to procure 
persuasion. Besides, it is absurd, chat it should be 
ahamefiil for a man not to be able to give assistsuiee to 
hia body, and that it should not be shameful for him aot 
to be able to assist himself by the reasoning power, 
which is more the peculiarity of man, than, the use of the 
body. If, however, it should be objected that he who 
uses unjustly the rhetorical power, may injure others in 
a great d^ree, this objection is common to every thing 
that is good, except virtue, and especially to the mpst 
useful things, such as strength, health, riches, and 
tary command. For he who uses things of this 
justly, may benefit others in the greatest degree, and by 
using them unjustly may effect the greatest injury. 

That rhetoric, therefore, is not conversant with one 
certain definite genus, but resembles in this respect dia- 
'lecdc, and that it is useful is evident"^ It is lilpswiae 
evident, that the employment of rhetoric is not to per- 
suade, but to perceive on every subject what is adaptf^d 
tb procure persuaaon, in the same manner as in all other 
aits» For it is not the bimess of medicine to produce 
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fac^Mht but ID do arcry thmg as oHich m prKwihln ichidli 
itiAjr pnxiiife it ^ eiiioe the heifiog art may be weU eaitN 
daed-ttfioa those that are incapable of being rtstored t* 
beiltb* In addition likewise to what has been sald» it is 
tbe province of the same power to perceive what is per* 
suasire, and what appears to be sOt just as it is the pn^ 
.¥ince of dialectic to discern what i3 a {tuve^ wd wlM \l^ 
oftly an apparent syllogism. For the sophistical art doiB 
iK>t consist in the power [of reasoning,] but in deliberale 
choice; except that here indeed [vis. ia the rhetorisal 
art)] one man will be a rhetorician bom ScMBce» but 
another from deliberate choice. There, however, [visk 
in dialectic or logic,] the sophist, indeed, is from delibe- 
]«te choice, but the logician is not from deliberate choice, 
but from ikkt power [of reasoning.] 



CHAPTER II. 



Now, therefore, we shall endeavour to speak concern?, 
ing the method itseU^ [i. e. the rhetorical art] and [show] 
how, and from what particulai^ we may be able to obtaiii 
the end proposed by this art. Again, therefore, as if 
defining from the begpnnmg, let us discuss what remains* 
I^ rhetoric thm be the p^noer qf percermg m aimyi 
thing Aa/ which is c^paUfi qf producing persuasion/ 
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ht Mb isr the:employtii«nt of no ottktt ^xi ; 4ate Mch of 
die ot6^ znt IS dociriiial and persuanve abbot that wUeh 
IB the subject of its consideration* Thus, ifbr instancei 
In^icine is doctrinal and persuasive about that which h 
salubrious and morbid.; geometry^ about the proper^ 
accidental to magnitudes ; and arithmetic about number* 
Tile like also takes place in the other arts and sdencas. 
But rhetoric, as I may say, appears to be able to survey 
about any given thing, what is adapted to produce per- 
suasion. Hence, also, we say, that it does not possess 
an anifidal power about any certain peculiar defiiile 

TVith Respect, however, to things which procure crecK* 
bility, some of them are without art, but others are^avti* 
ficiah And I call those without art, which are not 
devized by us, but exist prior [to all artificial invention,3 
such as witnesses, questions, writings, and other particu- 
lars of the like kind ; but those are ariificial which are 
capable of being procured methodically, and by us ; so 
that it is requisite to use the former, and discover the 
latter. 

Of the credibility, however, yAddi is procured by 
argument there are three species. For one kind indeed 
consists in the manners of the speaker ; another in the 
disposition of. the hearer; and the third in the argument 
Itself^ in consequence of demonstrating, or appearing to 
defmonstrate. Credibility, therefore, is procured through 
manners, when the oration is delivered in such a way, as 
to r6tider the speaker wbrthy of belief- For about ev«y 
Ibing^ in short, we believe the worthy in a greater de> 
gree^ and more rapidly} but in those particulars in 
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iBi4iick an accurate knowledge canftot be obiainedi ttil 
ivhich are ambiguous, we entirely confide in ([the dedU 
sion of] the worthy. It is, however, requisite that this 
abo should happen through the oration, and not (entirety^ 
from any previous opinion respecting the speaker. Fbr 
Vrt must not admit what some teachers of rhetoric Imve 
asserted in their art, that the probity of the ispeaker cott* 
tributes nothing to persuasion; since nearly, as I may 
ny, manners possess the most powerful and princtpal 
credibility. But credibility is procured through Ai 
hearers, when their passions are influenced by the 6ra« 
tion^ for we do not similarly form a judgment when w# 
grieve or rejoice, love or hate; to which {[species of 
credibility,] we assert that those who now ddiver the art 
of rhetoric, iiime direct their attention. Each 6f these 
pardculauB, however, isrill be elucidated by us, when Hire 
^speak concerning the passionsf. But belief is produced 
through arguments, wheH we show what is true, or ap- 
pears to be true from &e probabilities perta^ng to the 
ieveral objects of enquiry. Since, however, credifailidy k 
efiected through these things, it is evident that to obtafA 
the three species of it [above-mentioned] is the province 
of him who is able to syllogize, who can survey what 
pertains to manners and the virtues, and in the third plae* 
what pertains to the passions, what each of them is, what 
quality it possesses, and from what particulars it is inge* 
nerated [in the hearer,] and how ; so that it happens that 
rhetoric is as it were something which grows upon dialec* 
tic and the discussion concerning manners, and it is just 
to call it politicaL Hence, rhetoric assumes the form of 
the political [science,] and those who profess it, do so 
partly through ignorance, partly from arrogance^ and 
partly from other human causes. For it is a certaAi |»ar- 
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fUd^ and raMnhboce of diafecdc, u we observad aa tb« 
b^jg^uimg of this tr^se. For neither of them is ,the 
sdence of any thinj; definite, and which shows bow a 
liffig subfiisl^ but th^ are certain powers of procuiiog 
vguments. And thus we have nearly ^ken suffidenily 
cooeenDdng the power which they possc8s» and how they 
sab^ist with respect to each odier. 

With respect^ however, to proof either real or appa** 
rest, in the same manner as m dialectic, one kind is 
induction, another is [b, true] syllogism, and a third i* 
i^i^ent syllogism ; thus, also, similarly in rhetoric i for 
example, indeed, is induction ; but enthymeme is a syl-^ 
legism* But I call enthymeme, indeed, a rhetorical syl* 
hp$m i and exa^ide a rhetorical induciiaD. All [rhe^ 
toridaas], howev^, who procure belief by the proofs 
l}4w;h tlabey adduce, effect it, either by the exam{^ which 
tfa^ briojgy^or by enthymemes } and in a certain respect, 
there is^ujtiwg else besides these. Hence, if in short it 
is necessary tQ point out any person or thing by syllogi^Qi 
or induction, (but this is evident to us from the analytics) 
it is pecessary that each of those should be the same with 
ea^ii of ttiese. 3ut what the difference is between ezaw^* 
pie zad entfiymeme is evident from the Topics. For 
clicfe syllogSBm and induction are previously discussed; 
because if it is shown in many and similar things that 
what we assert is true, there indeed it is induction, but 
Aere it is example. When, however, certain things 
existing, something else besides happens from theses 
because these subsist either universally, or for the npost 
part ; — ^when this is the case, there, indeed, it is caU^ 
^ogisiQ, but here ^thyo^eme. But it is evident that 
i^SJ^ifwm of rhetoric is benefited [by these two3* For 



the like to what w« have obs^ired in tlie MKhcxIfjuJi 
treatises takes place, also, in this treatise. For some oia^ 
tions are of the nature of examples, but others are ^ntby* 
mematic. And in a sunilar manner with respect to rhe- 
toricians, some are delighted with examples, and others 
with enthymemes. Arguments, therefore, from examples 
are no less calculated to persuade [than others^ but 
those from enthymemes cause greatier perturbation. But 
the ireason of this, and how each of th^^ [[t}z« of exank 
I^e^ and enthymemes] is to be used, ^ we shall hf^taiter 
e*iJain. 



Now, howev^, let us more fuUy ^md ^ct^ly ^cUsciiss 
these very particulars themselves. For that which is per- 
suasive, is peisuasive to sraie one. And one thing* 
indeed, is immediately df Jl^f persuasive aod credible } 
but another, because it. appears to be proved thrOi^h 
thmgs that are credible* No art, however, specubies 
that which is particular, llius ibr instance, medidne 
does not speculate what js salubrious to Socr^es or Gal** 
lias, but what is so to such a one, or to such peraoipiis [tn 
general]]; for this is ardfida). But particulars «fe';infi* 
nitet and are not the objects of science. Nor ddes rho* 
toric qpeculafie opinable particulars ; such as what is (he 
subject of opinion to Socrsies or Uippias, bat that which 
is the subject of opinion to such or such persons, in die 
same manner as dialectic. For dialectic, abrivisyttogiaev 
not from such things as are casual ; since 49rtain things 
appear [to be credible] e^en to those that.are.ddlrious ; 
but dialecric syllogizes from such things as r^fuiv^ lo be 
developed by a reasdnmg pnx:6SA^ and rhetor}<f from anch 
things as are accustomed to take place in consuhioop* 
The employmextf, horirever, of rhetoric consists in 
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such psrticulan as are the subject of* our cotisuhation^ 
afid respecting which we have no art, and it is also con. 
v^rsant with such hearers as are incapable of perceiving 
[a conclusion which is deduced] through many [media,]} 
or of syllogizing remotely, [i. e. who are incapable of 
a long series of reasoning.] But we consult about 
diose things the subsistence of which appears to be possi- 
ble in both ways, [i. e. which may subsist otherwise than 
they do.] For with respect to such things as cannot 
either in the past, or future, or present time, have a diJFn 
fSerent subsistence, no one consults about these, conceiv- 
ing that they thus subsist. For ic is not possible for any 
<me to consult otherwise than thus [about things of this 
kind.] But it is possible to syllogize and collect, some 
things, indeed, from* such particulars as have been pre- 
viously syllogistically inferred, but others from thhigs 
not iitferred by syllogism, but which require syllogism^ 
because they are not probable^ And it is necessary^ 
indeed, with respect to these, that the consecution of the 
one should not be easy, on account of its length ; for 
the judge is supposed to be simple ; and that the other 
should not be adapted to persuade, because it does not 
proceed from things acknowledged, nor from such as are 
probable. Hence, it is necessary that entfaymeme and 
example should be conversant with such things as for 
the most part admit of a various subsistence. And 
example, indeed, requires induction^ but enthymeme, 
syllogism. It is, likewise, necessary that enthymeme and 
example should consist from a few things, and frequMtly 
from fewer than those from which the first syllogism 
coflBSts. For if any one of these is known, it is not 
necessary to say any thing [fsirther;] since thehiaarer 
himsrif wjll add this. Thus for bstance^ for the purpose 
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qf conc|tt<fiiig that Ddricw was victoriovi b tbat oOMeil 
io which the victors were crowned, it is suffideot ta sty t 
lim be oooqucfed in the Olympic games ; but there is 
no occasion to add that he was crowned because he coa^ 
quered in the Olympic games; for this is known. by all 
men* 

There are^ howevtf, a few necessary things from 
which rhetorical syllogisms consist*; for many of the par^ 
ticulars which are the subjects of judgment and consi^r 
deration, may have a various subsistence, or subsist 
otherwise' than they do ; ^nce men make their actiont 
die subjects of their consultation and consideraticm. AU* 
actions, likewise, belong to the genus of things which 
are contingent, ajad no one of these, as I may say, m 
from necessity ; but things which are for the most part 
accidental and contingent, must necessarily be syllogistfr- 
cally collected from other things which are of the lik# 
kind; and such as are necessary must be deduced by 
syllogism from necessary propositions. But this is evident 
fQ us from the Analytics. This then \)&ng the cas^ it 
is manifest that with respect to those things from which 
enthymemes are deduced, som^ indeed, are necessary, 
but most of them are such as have a frequency of subsist? 
ence* For enthymemes are deduced from probabilities* 
and signs ; so that it is necessary each of these should be 
the same with each.* For the probable is that which^ 
subsists for the most part ; but not simply, according ta 
the definition of some persons. That, however, wlvch 
is assumed respecting things which may have a various 
subsistence has the same relation to that to which the 

* L e« Tbe propotitiont from i»hich enthymemes are deduced are 
the Mne witl^ ptobabitttie^ and signs. . ' 
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probible k ^ttrtfMsd, » vadnml to parctcid«r. But* 
vRh respect to etgns,' one, indeed, has such a sttbttiteUce 
a» edOQie erne of particulars to that which is unirersal ; but 
attocher, as some one of unirersals to that which is par** 
dctttar. And of these ttgos, that, bdeed, which it 
necessary, is an argument ; but that which is not neoes* 
sary, is anonymous according to diflPerence. I call, 
tlttrefore, those things necessary from which syllogism is 
pioduced ; on which account, also, a sign of this kind is 
t$kmerio$^ or an argument. For when rhetoridans 
fimcy that what they say cannot be solved, then they 
ihink they^ have adduced an argument, as being some* 
thing proved and defii^te. For tekmar^ and bounds or 
Umt, are the same, according to the andent tongue. 
With respect to signs, however, that indeed which sub-' 
stes as particular to universal, is just as if some one 
sfeiild say it is a sign that wise are just men ; for Socrates 
was wise and ji^t. This, therefore, is a sign ; but what: 
has been asserted though true may be solved ; for it is 
unsyllogistic. The foUowif^, however, as, for instance, 
if some one should say, it is a sign that a certain person 
is diseased, for he has a fever ; or that some female has 
been delivered, because she has milk, are necessary agns ;' 
and which are the only sigtis that are tekmeria. For 
these alone if true cannot be solved. But that which 
svhsiscs as universal to particular, is as if some one 
should say, it is a agn that a certain person has a fever ; 
for he breathes short and frequently. This, however, 
may be solved though it is true. For it is possible that 
one who has not a fever may labour under a difEculty of 
breathing. We have, therefore, now shown what the 
probably a sign, and an ai^punent, are^ and in what they 
differ from each odier. These, however, are more 
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dearly unfold^ in the Analytics, where, also, it is 
shown horn what cause some oi them are unsyllogistic, 
but others are syllogistically deduced. And with respett 
to example, that it is indeed induction, and what the sub- 
jects are about which it is an induction, we have already 
shown. It is, however, neither as a part to the whol^ 
nor as the whole to a part, nor as whole to whole ; but 
that which is as a part to a part, and as the similar to the 
sinUar, when both are uadsr the same geam, b^t the 
one is more known than the other, is eiiample* TIlM 
for insrance, that Dionyshis endearouxed to establish t 
tynumical government, when he required a guard, is iH 
example ; for Fisistratus, who prior to him atten|pied the 
same thing, demanded a guard, and hamg obtaiMd k^ 
tyrannized [over the Athenians y] and Thmgenes afkr 
the Megarensians. All such others, likewise^ as are 
known [to have acted in this manner] become an exftflh 
pie of Dionysius, with respect to whom it is not y«t 
known whether he requires a guard widi a view to: a 
tyrannical government. All thes^ howev^, ale vatim 
the same universal, viz. that he aqnres after a tyraB«i|; 
who requires a guard. And thus we have shown whqC 
the particulars are from which the cre<fibility that appeals 
to be demonstrative is derived. 
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CHAPTER III. 



With respect to enthy tnemes, however^ there k a great 
Merence, of which nearly all [the professors of rhetoric] 
ate particularly ignorant, and which is conversant with 
<he dialectic method of syllogisms* For some enthy* 
memes pertain to rhetoric, just as some, syllogisms subsist 
according to the dialectic method ; but others pertain to 
ddler arts and falculties, some of which are in existence^ 
and others are not yet discovered. Hence, they are not 
imd^^tood by those that bear them, and if rhetoricians 
employ them more than is fit, they relinquish their own 
' ai% and exchange it for some other. But what we have 
sold, will become more evident, by a more copious dis- 
tttMion. For I say that dialectic and rhetorical syllogisms^ 
are those which are formed from propositions derived 
horn certam places. And these are such as are conver- 
sant in common about things that are just and natural,, 
md about political concerns, and many things which are 
specifically different ; such for instance as the place re- 
specting the more and the less. For we cannot in any 
greater degree syllogize from this place, or produce an 
fnthymeme from it respecting what is just or natural, 
than respecting any thing else ; though these things are 
specifically different. But peculiar or proper syllogisms 
are those which consist from propositions pertaining to 
each species and genus. Thus, for instance, the propo- 



ndons iwpecthig natanl thbgs are thoa^ from which 
ndiher an endiymeme nor a syllo^am respecting ediitt 
can be fefmed. And ethical enthymemes are those 
which are formed from proporittons pecutistf to ethical 
subjects, and from which physical enthymemes cannot be 
produced. The likci aUo, take place in every snbject. 
And those [dialectic and rhetorical syllogisms J indeed^ 
do not render a man wise in any kind of discasskm^ be- 
cause they are not conrersant with any [definite^ subject'; 
but with respect to these [that are peculiar and appro* 
priate,] in proportion as the selection of them k bett^y 
in such proportion will he who makes the sdectioii 
ktently produce a science different finom ^alecdc and 
rhetoric. For if he should happen to meet with die 
principles [of any science] the peculiar syllogisms w^ 
no longer pertain either to dialectic or rhetoric, but to 
that science of which he possesses the prindples. 

Most enthymemes, however, are derived from those 
forms which are particular and proper; and a few of them 
are derived from common [places.] As in the Topics,' 
therefore, so here the species and the places of enthy« 
memes, from whtece they are to' be assumed, mu^ be 
distinguished. But I call species, indeed, the pecidiar 
propositions according to each genus ; and places, those 
propositions which are similarly common to all genera. 
We shall, therefore, speak first concerning the species. 

i^d in the first place we shall assume the genara tsf- 
r^oric, in order that we may ascertain how many there 
are, and with respect to these vre shall separately assume 
ihe elemems and • the propositions. But the genera of 
rhetoric are three in number ; for so inany, also, are ^'a 
ArisL VOL. i. b 
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gu4{tors <af 09UMN1& For an oiadoa is coapos^ Bmm 
ihiet^, tbipgSi fronn the speaker, from the thing about 
vjhich k^ speaks, and from th^ penson to whom he speaks^ 
The end« also, [of the speaker^ is directed to this last^ I 
mean to the hearer. But it is necessary that Ae auditor 
^oatd either be a spectator or a judge ; and that the 
jitidgs should be a judge either of things past or future* 
Heb however, who judges of future events^ is as. it were 
one whp speaks in an assembly ; but he who judges of 
past events, is as it were one who determines causes ; 
and he who judges of the power [of the oratbn,] is as 
it were a spectator* Hence, there will necessarily be 
three genera of rhetorical orations, the deliberative^ of 
that which pertains to counsel, the judicial, and die d^t 
tnonstradve. But of counsel, one part is exhortationi 
and another dehortation. For always, both' those wh<i 
privately give counsel, and those who -publicly harangue^ 
do one of these, [i. e* either exhort, or dissuade.^ Of 
ludgment, however, one part is accusation, but anoilier 
defence. For those that are engaged in controvcsrsy 
must necessarily do one or other of these. But of th^ 
dem<»istrative, one part is praise, and another Uame« 
^here are, also, times appropriated to each of these^ t€| 
hiask who gives counsel, indeed, the future ; for he cctk^ 
suits about future events, and concerning these either 
^l^horts, or dissuades. But the time which is adapted 
to him who judges, is the past; for always concenuqg 
things which have been done, one accuses, and another 
t|K>k^ses. And to him who demonstrates, ' the most 

* It must be carefolly obserred, that demanttrattan in rhetoric 
tntmz only the probable proof of a thing, and not, as in sdesce, 
* cyUogistk process from self-evident prineiples, die condmiont 
^ ^hick process are always iiecasc9% IfVA 



a^pfoporiate ifaAe is^.^ present.; for idl those who deimm«> 
strate praise or blame accordmg to existing circumstances* 
Frequently, however, they employ the past time for the. 
fKBtpose of racoUecting* and they form a conjectnf e of 
futiune erents. ' 

'But the end to each of these is different ; and asifaew 
are three persons there are three ends ; to him who pwf 
qoimsel, indeed, the end k that which is admntageonA^ 
and detrimental. For die advice of Inm who exhorts in^ 
directed to that which is better ; but he who dissuade^ 
dUnades from that which is worse; and at the same iHiae 
they assume othier things witfar a Tiew to this, viz. ehher^ 
the just or the ultjtist, either the. beautiful in conduct, or* 
the base*. But to those who judge in comts of judicatmn^y 
the end is the jcnt and the unjust ; and they also assume 
odisr things widi a vi^ to these. And to those that, 
praise and blame, the end is the beautiful and the base m 
conduct ; and they likewise refer other things to these. 
An mdicadon, however, that the end to each of thne^ is 
what we have said it is, is this, that sotnedmes dieie b 
no controversy about other things. Thus for instance^ 
be-vho is tried w91 assert that the thing was not doo^* 
OT that he has committed no injury ; but he wll liever 
acknowl€x%e diat. he has acted onjusdy; ibr if he ittd^ 
the trial would be inraecessny. In like manner, those 
^iAo ghre couhsel.frequentLy adtanit other things, b«t wilt 
not acknowledge that they have advised wbst is dind* 
vnUg e on s, . or that they barfe Asuaded from what n^ 
bcne&naL Fcequondy, houmver, they are not at all coflk^ 
oemed wheth^ it is not unjust to eh^e the neigM>oiiP^ 
it^ feoplc, and those who hai^ done them iioJajttif^ 
Ift v£ke . mamer, -also, those wli^ pmse^ and thaw who 
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hbmtf do not coonder whedier the subject of tMr- 
pnise or blame has acted advantageously or perniciously, 
but frequently ai>pbud him because, disregarding bis 
own mcer««, he perfonni^ some worthy action. Thus 
for instance, they praise Achilles, because he gave assist* 
ince to his friend Pktroclus, though he knew it was 
aeeesnry that he should die himself [by giving this 
asstoance,] and chat it was in his power to live. But to 
Achilles, indeed, a death of this kind was more honour- 
able ; and to live, more advantageous. 

* From what has been said, however, it k e;videnc dot 
k is necessary to possess in the first place'propositioiis 
^bovHt these things. For arguments (tecmeria), probable 
Itties, and signs, are rhetorical prq>ositions. For in short, 
syllogism is from propositions } but enthymeme k a 
syllogism consisting from the above^mentbned propo* 

Since, however, impossibilides cannot be performed 
ekber at present or in Auure^ but this can only be assetted 
of possibilities; aAd since^ likewise, it is not poss9>le 
that things which are neither don^ nor will be don^ 
sbould.be performed at present, or in future, it is necn^ 
sary diat he who counsels, he who judges, and he who 
demonstraies, should possess proposidons concerning tht 
possible and imposdri^ and vdietfaer a thing has b^e^ 
doae or not, said whether it will bb or not. Farther 
still, since an th6se who praise and blame, who exhovt- 
aid diisiade^ vi^ accuse and defend, not only endea-' 
vour todbow the particubrs we have mentioned, but aba* 
sanflduM^ which is- srreat or small, iiood or eviL beaudfel 
or bose^ jast or ufljust, whether they. speak of these 
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ditngs bf themselves, or compare them tnth each other, 
this being the case, it is evident that it is requisite to hxrk 
propositions concerning magnitude and parvitude, the 
greater and the less, the universal and the particular ; 
such for instance as what is a greater or less good, an uok 
just, or a just action ; and in a similar manner in other 
things. And thus we have shown what the things are 
concerning which it is necessary to assume propositions. 



CHAPTER IV. 



? Ik die next phce^ a distittctbn must be pecnKaclf 
IMde respecting each of these ; as for Jnatance^ what tim 
ndljects of consiiltatioii are; with what danonstrntive 
ofations are conversant ; and in the third place what die 
subjects are about which judgments are employed, lot 
the first place, therefore, it must be assumed what the 
Und of good or evil is about which he who advjsct 
eonnads; since he dotaaet give coun^ about all things 
Butabout such as may happen to be cm* not. Butwidi 
iespect to siich things as necessarily either are or will be» 
or which cannot poatibly exist, about these there is no 
CQOsiiltation. Hedce^ neither is there consultadcm about 
^1 .oopMing^ eventa. For there are some goods bom 
Miore^ and some firom fortune which notwithstanding 
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ibej are counogeot, and may or may not be» yet cen^ 
mJmioii contributes nothing to theoi. But it is evident 
that consukadon is req)ectiQg such things as are naturally 
adapted lo be referred to us, and the |>rinciple of the 
generation of which is in our power. For our attentioQ 
is citertpd thus far, tiU we find whether it is possible or 
impossible for us to perform such Uiings. 

Accurately, therefore, to enumerate the several parti* 
culars, and to distribute into species the subjects of po- 
pular discussion ; and besides this, to determine accords 
ing to truth as much as is possible concerning them, it h 
not necessary at present to investigate, because it is not 
the provmce of the rhetorical art, but of an art more 
allied to wL<^om, and more true ; for even now much 
more is attributed to rhetoric than pertains to its proper 
theorems. For that which we have before obsewtd 
h true, that rhetoric is composed indeed from the analytic 
science, and from that political science which is conver* 
spint wi^ morals ; and it is partly siimlar to dioltfcfic^ and 
partly to sophistical arguments. In fmipoiticn, tnwtMS^ 
at <uiy one endeavours to discuss ekher diakctio or flM* 
foric, not as powers, but as sdtnees, so hrbtigim^ 
ftintly d^rpys the nature of them, by migratii^ dmvgb 
fhU attempt into the sciences- of certain subject ihmgM^ 
kisfead of alone making a transfiion into the powers dp 
iacuUies of wards. At the aame time, we shall mw 
6peak of whatever it is indeed requiliteto distinguiah, aad* 
which leaves matter of consideratioa to the poliiieai 
Mience. For nearly the subjects whieb are discussed by 
all "dibse who give counsel, zte especially five in number; 
iAd these are, concerning wealdi, war, and peace $ and 
besides these, the defence of die coannry, eo^iortaaad 
imports ; and legislation. 
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. Hence, it is seifiiisite that he who is to give counsd 
about wealth, should know the revenues of the comttry, 
what they are, and how, if they are deficient, an addition 
may be made to them ; and how, if they are too small, 
they may be augmented. It is. likewise necessary that he 
ihcHild be acquainted with all the expenses of the city, and 
know how any unnecessary expense^ may he removed^ 
Wd that which is greater [than is fit] may become ksfc 
For men not only become richer by an accumulatioa o^ 
property, but also by a decrease of expense. And these 
things may not only be surveyed from the experience of 
frivate affiors ; bat in order to give t:oimsel about theses 
it is necessary to be daUed in what has been. discovered 
by others* 

With respect however to war and peace, it is necessary 
to know the power of the city, what the forces of it are at 
present, how great they may be, what the nature of the 
strength is which is possessed, and what addition rhay bt 
smde to it ; and farther stiH, what wars the city has had^ 
and how they have been conducted. And it is not oidf 
seoesaary that he who gives counsel should understand 
Aese omcems of lus own country, but also those of tlif 
neighbouring countries. He should iUcewise be particUi^ 
larly acquainted with those cities against which it is 
dttmgitt fit to wage war, in order that peace tamy be 
made with the more powerful, and war undertaken against 
the less powerful, if reqtusite. He nussf also know die 
Saniks of these cities, whether they are similar or d^9sl- 
miiar« For. ior these, it is possible to be superior priafo- 
3*ior. It is likewise necessary for this purpose, that he 
should not only hav« surveyed the wars of his own counh 
ttff but fibewise tl|e«vfant of the waiis^of other camurios. 
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For smilars are natmallj adapted to be known fibm 
omilars. 

Farther stili, with respect to the defence of the comm 
try, it 18 requisite not to be ^orant how it may be de- 
fended, but to know the multitude of its defenders, and 
the form of the defence, and the pbices proper for garrir 
sons. This knowledge, howcTer, cannot be possessed by 
him who is unacquainted with the country. For snch 
knowledge is necessary, in order that if the defence is 
less [than it ought to be] it may be nicreased ; that 
if superfluous it may be taken away ; and Aat garrisont 
may be formed in more aj^ropriate places. 

Again, it is requisite to know what expense is neces- 
sary to supply the city with provision, what the country 
will afford, and what must be supplied from abroad. 
What commodities are fit to be imported, and what ex* 
ported, in order that conventions and compacts may be 
considered accordingly. For there are two descripAms 
of men with whom it is necessary the citizens should proi^ 
serve themselves blameless, viz. with diose that are more 
powerful, and with those that are benefidai to them [In 
a commercial point of view}. 

And it is necessary, indeed, to be able to survey all 
dsese particulars for the sake of security ; and in no small 
degree fcx* the purpose of understanding the business of 
legislation. For the safety of the dty is in the laws. 
Hence, it is necessary to know how many forms of go^ 
veinment diere are, what kind of things are advantageous 
io each, and by what they are naturally adapted to be 
corrupted, both among things q>propriate and contrary 
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to ilie polity. But I say, governments are corrupted by 
thi&g» appropriate, because all other polities except that 
which is the best, are corrupted by renussTon. and anten^ 
tlon. Thus for instance, a democracy, not only becomeaf 
idore imbceile by remwion, so as at length to arriTe at 
an oligarchy, but it is also weakened by vehement inten* 
lion ; Just as an aquiline and a flat nose, not only arrive 
at mediocrity by remisaon, but likewise when they be« 
come very aquiline or flat, cause the nose to be so dis- 
poecdy that it no longer appears to be a nostriLr It ii 
■mraover useful for the purpose of legislation, not only 
10 understand what is advantageous to a polity, by a 
survey of past events, but also to know the condition of 
odier polities, and what is adapted to each. Hence it is 
.evident that travelling is useful for the purposes of legis- 
lation ; nnce from hence the laws of nations may be ob- 
tained. But the knowledge of history is requisite to 
political counseb. All these particulars, however, are 
the business of pditics, and not of rhetoric^ Sueh, there* 
forc^ are the principal things which he who intends to 
g^ve counsel ought to possess. 



CHAPTER V. 

« i«&T us again, however, enumerate the particulars from 
which it b requisite to exhort or dissuade^ both respe^* 



i^g Aese, and odier dmgc Bot ntadfk both pciy^irif 
te «cb ia4ividiial> aad hi wootmon ap all tMtt» there at « 
coriain acope, to whicb choke «ad tveraMrare directed « 
and this i9» ib ebort, feUcky^ wd the pftits tof it. Heoee^ 
£^ ^ 6ake of aa eitampley we shall assvftie ivbtti^csty 
is» and frofn what die parts of it cooaist. For all exbor* 
isnloos atid ^U diaroaaioas are ^onversattt with dMs, and 
wilb the thtogi which oomribme to it, and the coo^niaa 
to thb. For it is oeceaaary to pmform such thioga ae 
procure this felidty, or a certttn part of it» or whkh won 
der it greater instead of less ; and not to do those things 
which corrupt or impede felicity, or prodnce its coiu 
tranes* 

hot feikity, therefor^ be [ddined to be] mating nM 
m totfftmclion mA virtue ; or, a lijb si^ffSdenito itself 
or, the 2»os/ pkaetrnt life in cmffMmcHon with secur^ j 
tsi^a prwperota condition i^possessions and Hie h^dyi 
together wiA a power ^4^ preserving and ^^tmg Ika^ 
For ncariy all men acknowledge that felicity is oaet pv 
more than one of these. 

If, therefore, felicity is a thing of this kind, it is nece^. 
sary that the parts of it should be, nobility of birth, an 
abundance of friends, and these such as are worthy men» 
riches, a numerous progeny, and a good old age ; and 
besides these, the virtues of the body, such as healthy 
beauty, strength, magnitude, agonistic power; glory, 
honour, and prosperity ; virtue, or also the parts of i^ 
prudence, fortitude, justice, and temperance. For thus a 
man will be most sufficient to himself, if both internal 
and external goods are present with him ; fxnt there are 
no odier goods besides these. Bat inteipal goodsy in* 



tedy are both tboee which pMertam to thesbul, and thost 
which pertam to the body ; aad exteroat good$ are, no* 
MS&Cf <£ hiith^ finenda, riches and honour ; and beeidea 
tlMae» w6 iSutsk k requisite that power and foftime 
dioald be present* For thus life will be most aecore. 

In a similar manner, tlmrefore, we shaU assume what 
ca£h of these is. Nobilttjr of birth then both to a nation 
aida dtjr is when the people are indigenous or andent^ 
iuQUi their first leaders or commanders are iUustriQus mea^ 
ted when many persons iUustooiis ixf those things i^riudl 
fufie the objects of emulation are the progeny . of . these» 
But private nobility is derived either from men, or from 
women, and a legitim^e procreation froin both* And 
in this nobiiity as well as in that of a city, it is reqi|i«ie 
that the first authors of the race, should be illuSQ'ions 
cither in virtue isr in riches, or in souKihiag else which 
b honourable, and likewise that many illustrious men and 
womcn^ yiouttg and old, should be the progeny of diis 
genus* r 

• With respect to a good and nmneraus ofipri^g tc ia 
not immanifest what it is. But in a community, a good 
offspring is a multitude of young and worthy children ; 
who are worthy, indeed, according to the virtue of the 
body, as for instance, in magnitude beauty, strength; 
and agonistic power ; and according to the virtue of thd 
soul, in temperance and fortitude, which are the virtues 
of youth; Privately, howeva-, the 6&pring is good tnd 
nomerous^ if the proper children, both mal^ and femalot 
are inany and worthy. Bat the corpQt«al virtue of fe-» 
madea is^ beauty and magnitucfe } and die virtues of that 
soul are^. tempeiaiwe and seduliiy without iUibcralky* b 
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k requisite^ dierefore, to investigate both pfivateljaiid 
pubUcly the esstence of each of these virtues^ in men 
and in \ronien ; for where these Tirtues are wanting in 
the women, as is the case widi the Lacedaemonians^ soch 
women are scarcely half happy. ' i 

The parts of wealth, however^ are money, a great 
quantity of land, and the possesnon of farms; and be* 
i^es these, furniture, cattle^ and slaves which are remaikp 
able for thdr multitude^ magnitude and beauty. AH 
tfiese possessions, likewise, ought to be secure^ free, and 
usefuL But those are more useful which are profitable ^ 
those are free which are subservient to enjoyment ; I cail 
those profitable which yield a revenue ; and tfaoae con^ 
sist in enjoyment^ in which nothing is estimable besides 
the use. But the definition of security, indeed, is forn 
man to possess what he has in such a place and m sudi 
A manner, that ^e use of it may be in his power; and so 
diat it may be his own property or no^ when it is in his 
power to alienate it. But I call alienation giving and 
sellmg. In short, riches consist more in use than in pos- 
session. For the energy and the use of tfamgs of this 
kind are riches. 

Renown is to be esteemed by all worthy persons, or 
it is the possession of a thing of such a kind as is desk^d 
1^ all men, or which numy, or good, or wise men desine* 

But honour is an indication of beneficent renown. And 
those, indeed, who have benefited otha^ are justly and 
espedally honoured ; though he likewise is honoured 
who is a^le to benefit. But beneficence is that which 
ekber. pertains to safety, and such things as are the Gausea 



of mnmmte, or to wedth^ or to some oilier of ihoir 
goodsy the possession ofwhich 18 not easy ; and this either 
endi!ely» or in this place, or at a certain dme. For manf 
persons. obtain honour from things which appear to be 
small ; but the modes and the occasions are the causes 
of it. The parte of honour, however, are, sacrifices, 
eulogies in prose and verse^ rewards^ sacred groves, pre* 
cedency in sitdng, sepulchres, statues, and public salaries^ 
barlMuric honours, such as adoration by inclining the 
body, giving places and gifts which are universally valued* 
For a gift is the donation of possession, and sm indication 
of honour. Hence, the ambitious and the avaricious ai% 
desirous of gifts } since gifts contain in themselves what 
each of these require. For possession is that which the 
avaricious desire, and it is also attended with honour, after 
which the amlndous aspire. 

But the virtue of the body is health, and this in such a 
way as to render those who use the body, free from dis^ 
ease. For many persons are healthy, as Herodicus is said 
to be ; and yet no one will proclaim diem to be happy 
c^ account of health, because [like Herodicus^ they 
abstain ftiom all or the greater part of human concerns. 
With respect to beauty it is different in every age. The 
beauty, therefore, of a young man is to have a body 
ttsc^l for the endurance of labour, viz. for the course 
and &r violent acdon, and which is also pleasing to ib^ 
view. Hence, those that contend in the ^ve games are. 
most beautiful, because they are naturally adapted boi^. 
to violent action, and celerity. . But the beauty of him 
fhq is in the acme of life, is to be capable of vw^like 
bbptps, and to be terribly pleasing to the view. 49d 
die beauty of an old man, is to have a body sufficiently 
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aiB|«edto WfCbmarf hbouis, but mdioiit piin, bedraM be^ 
has none of those diBeauKs vmh which (rfd age » dettid, 
90mgtb, also, is the power by wMch a man moTes an- 
oAer thing as lie pletaes $ and it » necessaiy to meve 
aaDCher thing, eiAer by drawing, or impelling, or fiftbg, 
or compressmg, or crushing ; so that he wiio is strong is 
strong in all, or in some of these. Sut the vHtue of 
magnitude is to excel the mohittide in length, depth, 
and breadth, so that the motions of the body iiKry ndtf 
be rendered slower, by this excess [of magnitude^. And' 
the agonistic virtue of the body is composed from mTtg^ 
nitude, strength, and celerity ; for he who is swift is 
strong ; since he who is able to hurl forth his legs in a^ 
certain respect, and to move them with celerity, and to 
a great distance, is a racer. But he who can grapple and 
hold £sist, is a wrestler. He who can drive another per<«' 
son away by a blow, is a pugilist ; and he who can do 
both these, is a pancratiast. But he who estcels in all 
these, is a pentathlian, or i^Lilled in the five games. 

A good old age, also, is, when age slowly approaches 
unattended with pain. For neither has a man a good 
old age, if he beccunes rajiHdly old ; nor if he becomes' 
old with difficulty, but attended with piun. A good old 
age, however, consists from the virtues of the body and 
from the goods of fortune. For an old age wMch i^' 
jiaiber free from disease nor strong, will not be impas- 
m^ to maladies, and will not be unattended with pain, 
or possess longevity ; nor can it be permanent without 
[tt^ goods of] fortune. There is, however, another 
CtnmB power of living long separate from strength and 
beabh. For many live long without die virtues ^ the 



bodfyj; ^btttaa iccMite ibcmmkm of these tlAap hctr» 
use at premibt 

But what the fnendaUp of many and worthy penons 
is, will not be immaniflest bom the definition of a friends 
A frirad, therefore, is one who performs those things for 
the sake of his friend which he thinks will be benefidal 
to him ; and he who has nuHiy-sttchy has many friends ; 
but he with whom such men are worthy persons has 
worthy friends. 

Moreover, prosperity consists in those goodjS of which 
fortune is the cause that either all, or most, or the greats 
^it of.th^se be&n u& Bat fortune is the cause of some 
iMagS, tnde^, olF whkh the arts are'the cause ; and like, 
wistt of iMny and inartificial things, as for instance, such 
as those of which nature is the cause. Sometimes, 
however, it happens that these are preternatural. For 
art, mdeed) is the cause of health ; but nature of beauty 
and magnitude. And in short, those goods are from 
fortune which are attended with envy. Fortune, ab(v » 
the cauae of those goods which are contrary to reason ; 
as when all the rest of the brothers are deformed, and 
one alone fe beautiful ; or when all the rest did. not see 
the .treasure, and one alone discovered it ; or when the 
mtt perfion h^pens to be pierced with an arrow, but this 
man escaqpes ; or when only one person did not come to 
a place where odiers were accustomed to come, but 
odieis who only came to it at that time wer^ destroyed* 
F<Mr ait such circumstances appelr to be the effect of good* 
foitt|iie« 

> 

'With xe^)ect to virtue, however, because it is4i topic 
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moat ailapted to applause^ we shall ifaen imnm k «k«tf 
we speak concerning praise. And thus we hare sbowtf 
what ought to be our aim in persuaiding or dissuading 
whether in reference to things present or fiiiure. for 
persuasion is contrary to dissuasion. 



t 
I 



CHAPTER VI. 



Since, however, the profitaUe is the scope proposed 
by him who counseb ; but men counsel not ccMUcefiiiqg 
the end, but those things which refer to the end ; and 
these are such as are advantageous to action ; but thac. 
which is advantageous is good ; — ^this being the case^ 
the elements must be assumed of the good and the ad* 
yantageous simply considered. 

Let good, therefore, be that which is itself eligible for 
its own sake ; and for the sake of which we chuse some* 
thing else. Let it, also, be that which all diings desire, 
or which all things dedre that have sense or intellect, or 
would desire if they had. Let it, likewise, be such things 
zs intellect dictates to every one ; and whatever the in*- 
tellect of each person dictates to each, this is the good oi: 
each. It is, sdso, that which when present CmmsB its* 
possessor to be well disposed, and sufficient to himsdf ; 
and is self-sufficiency. It is, likewise, that which pro* 
^ces or preserves things of this kind } to which things 
cCthis kind are consequent} and which prevenia ffae 
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contraries, atld such things as are corruptive of these. 
Btit things of this kind are consequent to food in a two- 
Md respect ; either at once or afterwards. Thus, for 
instance, scitotific knowledge is posterior to discipline ; 
but life subosts at one and .the same time with health. 
And the efficient causes have a threefold subsistence, 
some, indeed, [in the genus of the formal cause] as t6 be 
well is eflPective of health ; others [in the genus of th^ 
efficient, cause] as food is productive of health ; and 
others [in the genus of the disposing cause] as exercise, 
because this for the most part produces health. 

These things, therefore, being admitted, it is liecessary 
that the assumptions of things good and the rejections of 
things evil should be good ; for the non-possession of 
evil is at once consequent to the former ; and the pos- 
session of good to the latter. The assumption, likewise, 
of a greater instead of a less good, ]1s consequent to 
these,] and of a' less instead of a greater evil. For that 
by which the greater surpasses the less, becomes the as- 
sumption of the one, and the rejection of the other. It 
is, lOcewise, necessary that the virtues should be good. 
For those who possess them are froiti these well disposed, 
and become effective of and practically good. With re- 
spect to each virtue, however, what it is, and what qua- 
lity it possesses, we must speak separately. It tnust 
also be admitted that pleasure is good ; for all animals 
naturally aspire after it ; so that things which are plea« 
sant and beautiful are necessarily goo^d ; since these are 
pxtKlactive of pleasure. But of things which are beau- 
tifill, some indeed are pleasant ; but others are them- 
^lyes' eligible by themselves. That we may, however, 
^peak of them severally,* it is necessary diat the following 
Arist. YOii^ I. c 
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thiiigsahoiildbegood: felicity; for it is eligible for its owa 
sake^js sufficient to itself, and we choose many things for 
the sake of it. Justice, likewise, fortitude, temperance, 
magnanimity, magnificence, and other habits of this kind, 
l^are necessarily good ;3 fo^ ^^ ^re the virtues of the 
soul. This is also the case with health, beauty, and the 
like i for they are the virtues of the body, and are eflfec- 
tive of many things. Thus, for instance health, is eflfec- 
tire of pleasure and life ; on which account, also, it ap- 
pears to be most excellent, because it is the cause of two 
things which are most honoured by the multitude, viz. 
pleasure and life. Wealth, also, is good ; for it is the 
virtue of possession, and is effective of many things. A 
friend^ also, and friendship are good ; for a friend is a^ 
thing eligible of itself, and is effective of many things. 
This is also the case with honour and glory ; for they 
are delightful, produce many things, and those things for 
v([hich men are honoured, are for the most part attend- 
ant upon them. The power, Bkewise, of speaking and 
acting is good } for all such things are effective of good ; 
and besides theses a good disposition, memory, an apmess 
to learn, sapcity, and every thing of this kind; for 
these powers are productive of good. In a similar manner 
this is the case with all sciences and arts. Life itself 
also, is good ; for though it were effective of no odier 
goody yet it is eligible of itself. The just likewise is 
good ; for it is in common something profitable. And 
these things are in general acknowledged to be good. 

With respect, however, to those things which are 
dubious, syllogisms are thus framed to prove that they 
are good. That is good, the contrarry to which is evil. 
This is likewise the case with that, the contrary to which 
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is advantageous to eoemies. Thus, if to be dmid u 
lly advantageous to enemies, it is evident that fari 
is especially beneficial to citizens. And in short, 

die contrary to that which enemies wish, pr with wtach 

they are delighted, appears to be beneficial. Hence, it 

was well said. 

Sure Priam will rejoice.' 

This, however, is not always, but for the most part true. 
For nothing hinders but that sometimes the same things 
may be beneficial as well to our adversaries as to us. 
Hence, it is said that evils conciliate men, when the same 
thing is pernicious to both. That, also, of which there 
is no excess is good ; but that which b greater than it 
ought to be is evil. That, likewise, is good, for the sake 
of which many labours have been endured, and much 
wealth consumed ; for this is now an apparent good } 
and a thing of this kind is considered as an end, and as 
the end of many things. But the end is good. Hence 
it is said [by Juno,*3 

And fame, indeed, to Priam will redound. 

And [by Ulysses,*] 

Longer to stay is shamefuL 

Whence, also, the proverb, '' A water-pot at the door.'*^ 



- Iliad, 10. ' Iliad, 2. > Iliad, 2. 

* ^ This was probably said of those, who after they had broQghta. 
vessel full of. water from a distant fountain home, suffered it to fidl 
from their hands and to be broken at the door of the house. 
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Th^ likewise^ u good which is die object of desire to 
many persons, and which appears to be worthy of coiv* 
tention. For that which all men desire is good ; and 
Ae many appear to be as it were all. That, also, is good 
wiiich is laudable ; for no one praises that which is not 
good. In a similar manner that is good which both 
enemies and bad men praise. For it is just as if all men 
acknowledged it to be good, if it is acknowledged to be 
so by those that are badly affected. For because it is 
apparent, it is acknowledged to be. good ; just as those 
are bad men whom our friends blame ; and those are 
good men whom our enemies do not blame. Hence the 
Corinthians conceived themselves to be reviled by Si- 
monides, for saying, 

« 

** IliOD, however^ cfoes noc Corinth Uamc.^ 

I'bat likewise is good which is preferred by some wise 
persony or some good man or woman. Thus Minerva 
preferred Ulysses, Theseus Helen, the goddesses Paris, 
and Homer Achilles. And in short, things which are 
the objects of deliberate choice are good ; but men deli- 
berately choose to perform the things we have mentioned, 
tad such as are evil to enemies, and good to friends. 
Things that are possible, also, are good ; but these are 
twofold, viz. such as may be done, and such as may be 
easily done ; and those things may be easily done, which 
are unattended with pain, or which may be effected in a 
diort time. For that which is difficult is defined eidier 
by pain, or by length of time. Thmgs, likewise, are 
good which are done according to our wish \ but we 
wish either no evil, or less evil than good. But this will 
Uke place, if either punishment is latent, or small, M» 
also, wish to possess good' which is thdr own property. 
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and which no other person possesses. They, likewise, 
wish to possess superfluities ; for thus they obtain more 
honour. And^ also, things adapted to themselves ; but 
things of this kind are such as are fit, both according to 
geniis and power. Things, likewise, which they fancy 
they are defective in, are the objects of their wish, though 
they should be little things. For they no less defibe- 
rately chuse to perform these. Also, things which may 
be easily effected ; for these are possibly as being easy. 
But those things are most easily effected which all men, 
or those that are similar, or those that are inferior, have 
performed rightly and well. Likewise, those things with 
which friends are gratified, or which are odious to en^ 
mies. And such things as those who admire then 
didliberately chuse to do. Likewise, those things in 
irfiich men are ingenious and expert ; for they think they 
ahill eanly accomplish them with rectitude. Also, those 
things which no bad man will undertake ; for these are 
more laudable. And stich things as are th» objects of 
desire to men ; for these are not only delightful, but 
they also appear to be more excellent. Men, also, espe^ 
dally chuse to do those things to which they are most 
propense. Thus, for instance, victory is the object of 
choice to the warrior ; honour to the ambitious ; riches 
to die covetous ; and other characters after the same 
mailner. Concerning the good, therefore, and the ad» 
vaatageousy credibility may horn these things be derived. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

BfiCAU8£» however, those [who counsel] and who ao 
knowledge [the subjects of their deliberation] to be pro- 
stable, are frequently dubious with respect to that 
.which is more profitaUe, it follows that we should in the 
next place speak concerning the greater good, and the 
more profitable. Let, therefore, that which exceeds be 
80 much and something more ; but let that which is ex^ 
ceeded be that which is inherent [in the thing which ex- 
ceeds.] And that which is greater, indeed, and more, is 
always referred to that which is less ; l>ut the great and 
die small, and the much and the few, are referred to the 
magnitude of many things. And that which exceeds, 
indeed, is the great ; but that which is deficient is the 
small ; and in a similar manner with respect to the much 
and the few. 

 

We call good, therefore, that which is itself eligible 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of another ; that 
which all things de^e ; that which he who has received 
intellect and prudence would chuse ; and that which is 
eflSscdve and preservative, or to which things of this kind 
are consequent. But that for the sake of which [other 
things subsist] is the end ; and the end is that for the 
sake of which other things subsist ; but that is good to 
any individual which with reference to him possesses these 
[definitions of universal good.] Hence, it is necessary 
that more goods should be a greater good than one or a 
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few goods, when the one good or the few are co-^nume^ 
rated ; for they transcend ; but that which is inherent is 
exceeded. If, also, that which is greatest [in one genus] 
exceeds that which is greatest [in another,] the one 
genus will also exceed the other ; and when one genus 
exceeds the other, that which is greatest in the one, will 
ako exceed that which is greatest in the other. Thus, 
for instance, if the greatest man is greater than the 
greatest woman, then in short men are greater than wo- 
men; and if men are in short greater than women, the 
greatest man is greater than the greatest woman. For 
the excesses of the genera, and of the greatest things in 
the genera, subsist analogously. When, also, this thing 
is consequent to that, butthat is not consequent to this, 
[the latter is a greater good.] But one thing is conse- 
quent to another either simultaneously, or successively, or 
potentially. For the use of the consequent is inherent in 
the use of the antecedent ; and to live is, indeed, simul- 
taneously consequent to the being well, but the latter is 
not simultaneously consequent to the former. And 
scientific knowledge is posterior to discipline. But h 
follows potentially that if a man be a sacrilegious person^ 
he may commit a private theft ; for he who robs a temple 
would also steal private property. Of two thii^, also, 
which exceed the same third, that which more exceeds is 
the greater ; for it is nfcessary that it should exceed the 
odier by that greater excess by which it exceeds the third. 
Those things, likevrise, are greater which are effective of 
a greater good ; for by this the efficient cause is greater. 
And in a similar manner that of which^ the efficient is 
greater, is also itself greater; For if that which is salu- 
bmms is more eligible than tluit which is pleasant, and is 
a greater good, health is also a greater good than pkah 
sure. That, likewise which is more el^ble of itself, is &. 
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greater good thaa Aat which is not eligible of hmiUu 
Thus, for instance^ strength is a greater good than the 
6^ubriou$ } for the latter is not desirable for its own sake, 
but the former is, which is the characteristic of good. If, 
also, one thing is the end, but the other is not, (the 
former is the greater good.] For the latter subsists for 
the sake of another, but the former for the sake of it- 
self ; as, for instance, to be exercised is for the sake of 
the good condition of the body. That, likewise, which 
is in a less degree indigent of another, or of other things 
[i» a greater good ;] for it is more sufficient to itself. 
But that is in a less degree indigent which requires fewer 
things, or such as are more ^easily procured. When, 
likewise, this thing cannot vdbsist without that, or it is 
qot possible it can be generated without it, but that can 
f ubsist without this, [then the latter is a greater good 
than the former ; for it is more sufficient to itself;] be- 
cause that which is not indigent of another is more self** 
sufficient ; so that it is evidently a greater good. This is 
also the case, for the same reason, if one thing is a 

grinciple, but another is not ; and if one thing is a cause, 
ut another is not. For without cause and principle it 
^ impossible for a thing to be, or to be generated. WheA, 
likewise, two things are principles, that which proceeds 
from the greater principle is greater ; and also when 
there are two causes, that is the greater which proceeds 
from the greater cause. And vice versa, when there are 
two principles, the principle of the greater thing is 
greater ; and when there are two causes, the cause of 
the greater thing is greater. From what has been said^ 
therefore, it is evident that in both ways a thing nufy 
^pear to be great^. For if i|[is thing is a prii!tcip^^ 
but that is not, this thing will ^ff^efx to be gre^ti^ than 
that. And, also, if this thii]^ is not s^ pri^c^)le, [i- e. if 
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it is the aid J but that is a prmdple ; for iht m4 W 
greater, and is not a prmcipLe ; as Leodames, M^heo he- 
accused Callistratus, said» that he who advised did t 
greater injury than he who performed the deed ; for it 
would not have been done had it not been advised. But, 
again accusing Chabrias, he said that he who did thed^ 
acted more unjustly than he who advised it ; for it 
would not have been done, unless there had been oof 
who dad it. For men give advice to others for the sake 
of this, viz. that they may act. That which is more rare^ 
also, [appears to be a greater good^ than that which is 
found in abundance ; as for instance, gold than iron, 
though it is less useful. For the possession of it is greater 
because it is obtained with mwe difficulty. After another 
manaer, however, the plentiful is a greater good than the 
rare, because the use of it surpasses [the use of the rare«3 
For that which is frequently, surpasses that which 1$ 
rarely found ( whence it is said [by Pindar,3 

« Water is the best of things." 

And, in short, that which is procured with more difficulty 
[is a greater goodj than that which is procured widi 
facility; for it is more rare. After another mannct^ 
however, that which is procured with facility [is a greatat 
good J than that which is procured with more difficiUty ) 
lor it subsists as we wish it should. That, also, is greater^ 
the contrary to which is greater. And, likewise, that of 
which the privation is greater. Virtue, likewise, is greatttT 
than what is not virtue, and vice than what is not vice i ' 

* By what is not virtue, and what is not Tice, Aristotle meiiti 
the disposition to the perfrct habit of virtue or yice $ such for tii4 
stance, as continence and ineantin€nc€^'*'whiA are dispositions t# 
tMjf€run^9Md inUmfet m icef which are sads. 
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for the fonner are ends, but the latter are not. Those 
things also are greater, the works of which are more 
beautifiili or more base ; and of those thmgs of which 
the virtues and the vices are greater, the works also are 
greater ; since such as is the subsistence of causes and 
principles, such also is the subsistence of events ; and 
such as is the subsistence of events, such also is the sub- 
sistence of causes and principles. Those things, likewise, 
are greater, the excess of which is more eligible or more 
beautiful. Thus, for instance, to see accurately is more 
eligible than to smell [accurately] ; for the sight is more 
eligible than the smell. To be a lover of friendship, 
also, is better than to be a lover of riches ; so that to be 
a lover of friends is more beautiful than to be a lover of 
wealdi. And on the contrary, the excesses of better 
things are better ; and of more beautiful things more 
beautiful. This is also the case with those things oi 
v/hich the desires are more beautiful or better. For of 
greater things there are greater appetitions ; and the de* 
sires of more beautiful and better things, are for the same 
reason better and more beautiful. Those things, like^ 
wise, of which the sciences are more beautiful or more 
worthy, are themselves more beautiful and more worthy. 
For such as is the subsistence of science, such also is the 
subsistence of that which is true. But each science is 
employed about its proper subject; and for the same 
reasons the sciences of more worthy and more beautiful 
things have an analogous subsistence. That, likewise, 
which either all, or many, or most prudent persons, or 
the most excellent characters have judged or do judge 
to be good or greater, necessarily thus subsists, or sim- 
ply» or so far as they judge according to prudence. This, 
also, is common to odier things. For every thing is such 
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« 

according to sobstance, quandty and quality, as sciaice 
aad prudence assert it to be. This principle, however, 
we apply to good ; for good is defined to be that, which 
every thing that possesses prudence would chuse. It is 
evident, therefore, that that thing is a greater good which 
prudence says is more good. That, likewise, which it 
inherent in better things either simply, or so far as they 
are better [Is a greater good ;] as, for instance, fortitude 
than strength. This is also the case .with that which a 
better man would chuse, either simply, or . so far as he 
is better ; such, for instance, as to be injured rather than 
to injure ; for this a more just man would chuse. That 
which is more delightful, likewise, [Is a greater good3 
than that which is less delightful. For all beings pursue 
pleasure, and for the sake of it dedre to be delighted* 
For these are the things by which good and the end are 
defined. But the more difficult is both that which is less 
painful, and that which is for a longer time pleasant* 
That which is more beautiful, also, [is a greater good3 
than that which is less beautiful. For the beautiful is 
rither the delightful, or that which is of itself eligible. 
Such things, also, as men wish to be in a greater degree 
causes to themselves or their friends, are greater goods; 
This is likewise the case with things that endure for a 
longer, than with those that endure for a shorter time ; 
and with things that are more than with those that are 
less stable. For the use of the former exceeds in time ; 
but of the latter in the will. For we in a greater degree 
use that which is stable according to our will. Such 
things, also, as follow from co-ordinate and similar cases 
[are greater goods. ] Thus, if an action which is accom- 
plished with fortitude, -is better and more eligible than 
that which is effected by temperance, fortitude also is 
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more el^iUe than temperance, and to be tNATe dian to 
be temperate. That, likewise, which all men chuse i$ a 
greater good than that which all men do not chuse. 
And that which is chosen by many than that which is 
chosen by a few. For good was defined to be that which 
all beings desire ; so that what is more the object of de- 
tire will be a greater good. That, likewise, [is a greater 
good,3 which is admitted to be so by those who contro- 
vert [what good is, or which enemies, or judges, or the 
. skilful acknowledge to be so. For that which enemies 
admit, is just as if all men admitted, and that which the 
latter admit, is equivalent to what is granted by men ex- 
celling in power and knowledge. And at one tim^ 
• Indeed, that is a greater good of which all participate ; 
far it is disgraceful not to participate it ; but at another 
tim^ that of which no one^ or of which a few partid> 
pale ; for it is more rare. Things, likewise, which are 
more laudaUe are greater goods ; for they are better. 
And in a simibr manner those things of which the 
honours are greater ; for honour is as it were a certain 
dignity. This is also the case with those things of which 
the punishments are greater. And likewise with those 
dungs which are greater, than such as are acknowledged 
or appear to be great. The same things, also, when 
divided into parts appear to be grieater ; for the trans- 
cendency of many things becomes apparent. Hence, 
the poet says, that Meleager was persuaded [by his wife] 
to rise to battle [by enumerating the evils which happen 
fitom a captured city.] 

She paints the horrors of a conqner'd town. 
The heroes shun, the palaces o'erthrown. 
The matrons rarish'd, the whole race enslaved. ' 

' niad, 9, ▼• 588| &c The translation hj Pope. 
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This is also the case with composition and cizaggeraiaofiy 
as may be seen in Epkharmus; and for the same reascm 
as in diWsion. For composition shows an abundant ex* 
cess, and appears to be the principle and cause of great 
things. Because, however, that which is more difficult 
and rare is greater, occasions, also, and ages, and places, 
and times, and powers produce great things. For if 
[any one performs a deed]] beyond his power, and be^; 
yond his age, and those that resemble him^ or if in this 
way, or in this place, or at that time, it will have the 
magnitude of things beautiful, good and just, and of the 
contraries to these. Whence, also, the epigram on hun 
who conquered in the Olympic games. 

Some time ago so vnlgar was my trade» 
With a rough sack on both my shoulders hud. 
From Atgos to Tegea still I trudgM, 
To sell my fish, titt victor here adjudged. 

And Ipfaicrates passes an encomium on himself b]ft 

• 

From whence came these ? 

That, likewise, which is spontaneous, or sprmgs horn 
itself, is greater than that which is adscititious ; for If 
is more difficult : whence also the poet sayis^ 

4^ Self«taught am I. ' 

And also the greatest part of a great thing. Thus, for 
instance, Pericles in a funeral oration says, '* That youth 
being taken away from a city, is just as if spring were 

' These are the words of Phemius in Odyss. 29. 
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taken away from the year." Thoee things, likewise, ai^ 
greater which are useful in a greater necessity ; such as 
things in old age and disease. This is also the case with 
that of two things which is nearer to the end. That, 
likewise, which is good to a certain thing, is a greater 
good than that which being good simply is not good to 
it. And also the possible than the imposable. For the 
former is good to a thing itself, but the latter is not. 
The goods, also, which are in the end of life [are greater 
than others y\ for those things are in a greater degree 
ends wliich are near, to the end. Things, likewise, which 
pertain to truth are a greater good than things which 
pertain to opinion. But the definidon of that which per- 
tains to opinion is that which if it were latent no one 
would chuse. Whence, also, it would seem that it is 
more eligible to be benefited than to benefit ; for the 
former would be chosen though it should be latent } but 
to benefit latently does not seem to be a thing that would 
be chosen. Those things, likewise, are greater goods 
which we rather wish to be than to seem to be } for they 
pertain more to truth. Hence, also, [the sophists '3 say 
that jusdce is a small thing, because it is more eligible to 
seem to be than to be just ; but it is not so with health. 
That, also^ is a greater good which is more useful for 
many purposes; as, for instance^ that which is more use- 
ful to life, to living well, to pleasure, and to the perform- 
ance of beautiful actions. Hence, riches and h^th 
appear [to the vulgar]] to be the greatest of things ; for 
these contain all the above-mendoned particulars. That 
also is a greater good which is more free from molesta- 
tion, and is attended with pleasure } for in this case there ' 

' As Thrasjmachus in the Republic of Plato. 
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are more goods than pne ; so that the good is both 
pleasure and a privation of pain. That, likewise, of two 
things is the greater good, which being added to the same 
thing renders the whole a greater good. And those 
things which when present are not latent, are greater 
goods than those which are latent ; for the former tend 
to truth. Hence, to be rich will be considered as a 
greater good than to seem to be rich. That also which 
is lovely is a greater good ; and which to some things, 
indeed, is lovely when possessed alone ; but to others 
when possessed in conjunction with other things. Hence, 
the punishment is not equal to deprive him of an eye 
who has but one eye, and him that has two eyes ; for 
the former is deprived of that which is dear to him. 
And thus we have nearly shown from what forms it is 
necessary to derive credibility in exhorting and dissuad- 
ing. 



CHAPTER VIII, 



Thb greatest, however, and most powerful of all 
things, in order to the ability of persuading and coun- 
selling well, is to assume all polities, and the manners 
and legal institutes of each, and to distinguish what is 
advantageous, to them. For all men are persuaded by 
that which is advantageous; and that is advantageous 
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which preserves the polity. Farther still, the enuncia- 
don of him who possesses the supreme power, possesses 
the principal authority. Bat dominion is divided accord- 
ing to polities. For as many polities as there are, so 
many forms also are there of dominion. 

There are, however, four polities, a democracy, an 
ofigarchy, an aristocracy, and a monarchy ; so that the 
supreme power and that which judges, will be either a 
p2ut or the whole of these. But a democracy, indeed, 
J8 a polity in which the magistrates are distributed by 
lot. An oligarchy is a polity |^in which the magistracy 
is distributed to the rich alone,] and therefore is distri- 
buted according to estates. An aristocracy is a polity in 
which magistrates are chosen according to their erudi- 
don ; but by erudition I mean that discipline which is 
appointed by the law. For those who persevere in legal 
institutes, govern in an aristocracy. Hence, it is neces- 
sary that these should appear to be the best of men. 
But a monarchy is, as the name indicates, a polity in 
which one person has the supreme authority. And of 
this polity, that which is conducted according to a cer- 
tain order is a kingdom i but that which is indefinite is 
a tyranny. 

It is also requisite not to be ignorant of the end of 
each polity ; for those things are chosen [In each] which 
pertain to the end. And the end, indeed, of a demo* 
cracy is liberty ; of an oligarchy wealth ; of an aristo- 
cracy, whatever pertains to erudition and legal institutes ; 
and of a tyranny safe-guard. 

It is evidtot, therefore, that those customs, legal 
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institutes, and things advantageous which pertain to the 
en4, must be distinguished, if the choice [of the several 
polities^ is directed to this. 

Since, however, credibility is not only produced 
through a demonstrative oration, but also through that 
which is ethical ; (for we believe the speaker because he; 
appears to be a person of a certain description, viz. if he 
appears to be worthy, or benevolent, or both these)—* 
this being the case, it is requisite that we should possess 
a knowledge of the manners of eadi of the poIitiesL 
For it is necessary that the maimers of each should be 
most persuasive with reference to each. But these mask 
ners may be obtained through the same tfaoigs. Fot 
manners become apparent from deliberate chcnce; but 
deliberate choice is referred to the end. What the par* 
ticulars therefore are, to which the attention of those 
who exhort should be directed, as future or present; and 
from what forms credibility about that which is advaa« 
tageous must be derived ; and farther still, concerning 
the manners and legal institutes of poUties ; and throi]^ 
what things and how we may abound £with arguments,] 
all these have been unfolded by* us as much as k suffi<» 
cient to the present purpose. For these particulars will 
be accurately discussed m the Folitic$« 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AftbiI these things let us speak concerning Tirtue sid 
tioe* and the beautiful in conduct arid the base j fo^ to 
ibet^ thb tntention of those who praise and blame it 
directed. For it will happen that at the same time we 
•peak gboot these^ those things also will become manifest 
from, which our moral character is formed, which is the 
Moond thii^ that produces creditHlity. F^or we may be 
id>Ie to gain the credit of bemg virtuous ourselves^ and 
tause dhother person to do the same, from the same 
ihtngsi Since, however^ it frequently happens that with* 
out being serious^ tfnd also seriously, we praise not only 
ibaa or God, but iiso iasadnnte thkig^ md any amoMd 
fbat may occur j-^-this bemg the case, propositioiis also 
re^pectmg these must be assumed after the same manneri 
to that we must also speak concemmg these, so &r as it 
requisite for the sake of example. 

The beautiful in conduct, therefore, is that which 
heing eligible of itself is laudable ; or which being good 
is delightful because it is good. But if the beautiful in 
conduct is this, it is necessary that virtue should be beau« 
tifiil ; for being good it is laudable. Virtue, however, 
is-mdeed a power, as it appears of imparting and pre- 
serviog good : and a power of procaring many and great 
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benefits, and of imparting all things about all. But the 
ports of virtue are, justice^ fordtude, temperance, mag* 
iiificence» magnanimity, liberality, mildness, prudence, 
wisdom. It is however necessary, that those virtues 
should be the greatest which are most useful to others^ 
once virtue is a beneficent power. Hence, just and 
brave men are especially honoured; for fortitude is useful 
in war, and jusdce in peace. The next to these is libe- 
rality. For the liberal fireely bestow thar property, and 
do not contend about money, of which others are so 
eminently desirous. But justice, indeed, is a virtue 
through which every one legally possesses what is his 
own ; and injustice is that through which a man pos- 
sesses the property of others, contrary to law. Fordtude 
is that virtue through which men perform beautiful 
deeds in dangerous circumstances, in such a manner as 
the law commands, and those who possess this virtue are 
Subservient to the law ; but dmidity is the contrary to 
this. Temperance is a virtue through which men are 
disposed towards pleasures in such a way as the law eosOf^ 
mands ; but^itemperance is the contrary. Liberality is 
the beneficent use of money ; but illiberality is the con* 
trary. Magnanimity is a virtue which is effecdve of 
greftt benefits ; but pusillanimity is the contrary. Mag- 
nificence is a virtue effective of magnitude in expense j 
but pusillanimity and indecorous parsimony are the con* 
tiary. Prudence is the virtue of the reasoning power, 
according to which it is possible to give good counsel 
respecting the above-mentioned good and evil pertaining 
to felicity. And thus we have spoken sufficiently at pre- 
sent of virtue and vice, and the parts of them. 

With respect to other things, however, it is not diffi- 
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ciilt td see [which amoiig them are beautiful or baie.] 
For it is evident that such thiqgs as are effective of virtue 
must necessarily be beautiful; since they pertain to 
virtue ; and also those things which proceed from virtucu 
But things of this kind ar^ the indicaliops and works of 
virtue. Since, however^ the indications, and such things 
te are the works or passions' of virtue, are beautiful, it 
is necessary that such things as are the works of forti- 
tude, or are indications of ir, or are bravely accomplii 
should be beautiful. This must also be the case 
]U$t things, and ^ith works which are justly performed-; 
but not with the passions of them. For in this alone of 
the virtues, that which is justly done is not always beau« 
tiful; but in being punished, it is more base to be 
punished justly, than to be punished unjustly. And in 
a similar manner with respect to the other virtues. 
I'hose things, also of which the reward is honour are 
beautiful; and likewise those things of which honour 
more than riches is the reward. And such eh*gible 
things as a man performs not for his own sake. Like- 
wise Such things as are simply good, such af what a man 
perfonDs for his country, neglecting his own interest. 
Also things which are naturally good ; and such things 
as tte good, but not to their possessor. For things 
vhich are good to their possessor, are performed for his 
sake [alone.] This is likewise the case with such things 
,«8 are mor^ present with the dead than with the livii^. 
For those things which are present with a man when 
livilig, have in a greater degree a subsistence for his sake. 

' By the passiom of virtue, Aristode means the effects resulting 
from the ezerci^ of them, on others. Thus the effect resulting 
froili the exercise of justice on aaocfaer i>ersoBi is the f§smn of 
juflioe. 
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And alw wkhsuch works as are perfocmed for ihe sake 
of other things ; for thejr have hessoi a subastence lor 
4be sake of him who performs them. This likev]ae» 
is the case with such deeds as are well performed with 
respect to others, aud not With reqiect to him wfat 
perfoms them, .and- also with itepeot to benefiatctors; 
for this is just. The like may be sud of benefits [caa^ 
ferred on others;] for they are not attended with pii> 
irate advantage. This is also the case widi the contmr 
ries to those thkigs of which we' are ashamed* For thcfse 
who say or do^ or are about to cotamit base actioni 
are adiamed, as in the versed of Sappho when Alcoeot 
said to her, 

Soxnediing I wish to say, but ghame prevents. . 

Sappho .replied. 



if good and apright actions yon desu:^^ 
And your tongue moditates no ill to speak, 

Your eyes will never be suffused with shame. 
But freely you will what is just reveal. 

This is likewise the case with things about which men 
fearlessly conteiKl ; for men are affected in this manner 
about things which tend to glory. The virtues, also, 
and the work^ of things which are naturally more worthy^ 
arebeaatiful ; as, for instance, the virtues and works of 
man than tho^ of woman. This is likewise die case 
with those things which procure more pleasure to others 
than to their possessor ; on which account the just and 
justice are beautiful. It is also beautiful to take ven- 

;eance on enemies rather than to be reconciled to them. 

''or retribution is just ; but the just is beautiful ; and it is 
the province of a brave man not to be vanquished* Vic- 
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tory, fikewise, and iKHioor are anoog the nvmber 6f 
tfaings beautiful ; for diejr art dSgiU^ tlumgh they should 
be unattended with advantage^ and they evince d^ tran»* 
tendency of Tirtue. Public celebrations, also, of the 
anemory of any one are beautiful ; and the greater they 
are the more beautifol* This is likewise the case with 
conunemorations of the dead ; and also with those tlyngs 
which are attended with honour. Thii^ too ^ifhich 
{loesess a certain excellence^ and belong to one peison 
alone are more beautiful ; for they are more v^ithy of 
bemg remembered. This is likewise the case with pos- 
sessions that are unfruitful ; far theyare ihore 13ierad« 
Things, also, which are the peculiar property of indi* 
idduals are more beautiful ; and likewise such things as 
are indications of what is laudable among those with 
whom we inhabit Thus for instance, in Lacedasmon it 
is beautifol to wear long hair ; for it is a sign of liberty. 
For it is not easy for him who wears long hair to do any 
servile woik.' It is also beautiful not to exercise any 
illiberal art ; for it is the province of a freeman not to 
live subservient to another person. 

» 

Things also which are allied to the beautiful are to be 
assumed,^ as being the same with them, both with r^ 
Bpect to praise and blame ; as if, for instance^ we dioidd 
adl a caudotis and aninmted person, timid and insidious; 
a stupid, a good man } and cme who is ms^n^le in tbi 

' Because his long hair would be an impediment to «ervik 

offices. 

^ For the purpose of praising and blamingt we may not only use 
propositions^ in which it is shown that something is trulj- beautiful 
or basc^ but also other places which have the power of causing a 
tetain appearance of beautiful or base conduct. 



iGodiHMCe 4^f injtfitt) a inttd mMu AbcI aftegr tiiis 
maivo^ ¥^ should nlvays pivocead from diing* whick tw 
consequent to that which is best ; so as to call him who 
is wrathful and furious, simple ; and him who is arrogant, 
magnificent and venerable. We may also praise those 
mho err throvgh excess, as if they, were virtuous. Thus^ 
for iasMQce, ve «iy caU m audacious, a brave maa^ 
and a procBgal, a liberal man. For. they will appear to 
^ so lo tbe TOultitiide ; and at the -same time a fpra- 
logisBi will be fnade from cause. For if any one is pre- 
pKed to encomUBr danger when there is no necessity for 
jt, he wiH much more seem to be so pr^iaired where it is 
jieauti&l to encounter it. And he who is j)ii9fufle tp 
any easual persons, will af^pear to be m«<:h mor^ so tp 
Ihs friends ^ for lo be99efit dH men is the excess qf 'virtue. 
It is likewise requisite to ccnwl^ by whom any OQf is 
|]iraised ; for as Socrates said, it is not difficult to prai^ 
the Athenians unoi^ the Athenians. It is necessary^ 
faowevjo", to .^«ak of that which is honourable among 
ibe several natkvas, as of a thing which actually eadsts.; 
as for instance, miong the Scytfa^bms or Lacedaemonism?, 
Kff ithe {ibilosophers* And in short it is requisite to refw 
idiAt v^icb is honourable to i^e beautiful in conduct ; 
-fMD^e it i^ipears to approximate to it. This is also thiS 
4^a$e with such thfH^ as subsist, according to fitness j as 
.if ^e deeds a£ a inan are wortl^y of his si^c^ston^ an4 
jei the deeds wluctihe has; alr^y pexformed. For tp 
>m^,an addi^qn 4» the hq^o^r ^Ir^y acquired, con*- 
.tcibwites to ferity, and is 4>e»u^* Xhis. 14;^e¥rise w^l 
ibettbe'case.jif beOfies what is becoming, a man conducts 
>^ieieelf .Wth a vieifr to what is better and more beau- 
<iful( ;a$/if b^j^g prosperous he is indeed moderate ; but 
in adversity^ 4)0 \» jpsgianimnusj jor i$ better .ap4 f'W^ 
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iltfkble, the more SffA&ed his attdttioii in life becotiiM. 
And a thing of this kind is that saying of Iphicrates, 

ft 

Some time ago so yulgar was my trade. 
With a rough sack on both mj shoulders laid. 

And also that [inscription3 of Simonides, *^ A woman, 
"whose father and husbsmd were the brothers ol tyrantjs." 

But since praise is derived from actions ; and the pe- 
culiarity of a worthy man is to act from deI9>erate 
choice, we must endeavour to show that he vfho ftets^ 
acts from deliberate choice. And for this purpose it is 
useful to render it apparent that a man has frequently 
thus acted. Hence^ also^ casualties, and events which 
result from fortune, must be assumed as pertatntng to 
deliberate choice. For if many and similar things are 
adduced, it appears to be an indication of virtue and 
deliberate choice. * But praise is an oration exhibiting 
the magnitude of virtue. It is necessary, therefore, to 
evince that actions are things of this kind [viz. that they 
proceed from great virtue.] An encomium, however, 
pertains to deeds ; but those things which surround him 
who is praised, pertain to credibility ; such as nofaUity 
and education. For it is likely that a good man will be 
the offspring of good parents, aoid that he who is dioi 
educated will be a man of this kind. |Ience, we cele- 
brate those who act wdl ; but deeds are the indieationt 
of habit ; shice we also praise him that has not acted, if 
we believe him to be a man of this kind. The predi- 
cation, however, of beatitude and felicity, do not differ 
from each other, but the -re not the same with praise 
- and encomium ; but as felicity comprehends virtue) so 
-ftle 'pfe<fic2ltion (^ felicity ctiimpfeheadt diesft ^ 
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Ptane, hcwerer^ and counsel baye a commcm forou 
For those tbings which jou may propound in giving 
counsel, tfafite by transposing the diction mil becomes 
ammiums. When therefore we know - t we have 
to do, and what kind of a person a man ought to be^ 
then it is necessary adducing these ajs precepts to transr 
pote and convert the diction ; such for instance^ as that 
it is not proper a man should conceive ma^mficently of 
himself pn account of the gifts of fortune, but on ac^ 
eowt of those things which he possesses^ from himself 
And thus indeed what is said, will have the force of 4 
jHnecept. But the foUotving will have the force of praise^ 
He conceived magnificently of himself, not on account 
of die gifts of fortune but of those procured by himself* 
Hence, when you praise see what it is that you propound,- 
and when you propound, see what it is you praise. The 
diction, however, will necessarily be opposite, when that 
which impedes, and that . which does not impede are 
tranq)08ed« 

Frequently, also, many of those things may be used, 
'which have an amplifying power; as whether a man 
acted alone^ or first, or with a few, or whether he were 
d^ piindpal person in the action. For all thes^ are 
beautiful. Praise likewise is increased from the consk- 
delation of times and seasons. For these have nothing 
in additbn to what is fit. This is also the case with the 
consideration if a man has done a thing rightly ; for this 
will be considered as a great thing, and not originating 
from fortune^ b t from himself. It likewise pertains t^ 
praite, I those things which excite men [to virtuej wi 
cause tbem to. be. honoured, were invented and prepaito^ 
by him [whom we prsuse Q and upon whom the first 
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cneomium va.9 made. Thus, fbr nutanoe^ it happcaed to 
Hippobchus to have the first encoiniuniy and to Har« 
fiiodiuS) and to Aristogkon to have thdr statues placed 
in the forum. The like method also must be obaenped 
m amplifying the contrary to praise. When, likewise^ 
you do not find in him whom you praise an ^undanos 
of things worthy of aj^ause, compare him wkh others 
which Isocrates did from his custom of miting deda* 
matory orations. But it is requisite to compare him 
whom you praise with renowned men ; for the oraiioo 
has an amplifying power and is beautiful, if he is found 
10 be better than worthy men. Ampfificaidon, howeyjer, 
iesei'vedly falls upon praise ; for it consists in transcen- 
dency; and transcendency is among the number of 
things beautiful. Hence, if you camiot compare him 
with renowned persons, yet it is requisite to compare him 
wiih others^ [that are not renowned,^ since transcen« 
dency seems to indicate virtue. In short, of tlMse Ibnm 
which are common to all orations, amplification, indeed, is 
most adapted to the demonstrative genus. For it assumes 
actions which are acknowledged, so that it only remains 
to add to them magnitude and beauty. But examples 
are most adapted to the deliberative genus, or that 
which consists in giving counsel. For we form a judg^ 
fiient by predicting future from past events. .And en^ 
thymemes are most adapted to the judicial genus. For 
the fact [which is the subject of judicial discussion,} 
especially receives cause and demonstration, on account 
of its obscurity. And thus we have shbwn from what 
ferms nearly all praise and blame are derived, to what 
me ought to look in praising and blaming, and bom 
wbat particulars encomiums and opprobriums zxe pKV 
dttced« For these things being known, tfae cmxtxmoB to 



&e9d are appamt ; ance blame coposts from ihe ocm* 
tnries [to pndae and encomtuiiL] 



CHAPTER X. 



lu the next place we must speak of accusation and 
defence, from how many and from what kind [[of places3 
it IS necessary syllogisms should be made. It is neces* 
sary, therefore, to assume three tilings; one, indeed, 
what the particulars are, and how many in number, for 
the sake of which men injure others. The second ia, 
how they are effected. And the third is, what kind of 
person^ and in what condition they are [whom they 
attadc«3 

When we have therefore defined what it is to do an 
injury, we shall speak of what is next in order. Let 
then to do an injury be, to hurt another person volunta- 
rily contrary to law. But law is either peculiar or corn- 
mon. And I call that peculiar, indeed, according 16 
which when committed to writmg, men act politically. 
But common law is such insdtutes, as though not com- 
mitted to wridng appear to be acknowledged by all men.' 
Men also act willingly when they act knowingly, and 
widiout compulnon. VnOi respect to such things, 
therefore, as diey do wiUtngly, all these are not per^ 
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fiNmed by them mth deliberate choice; bat all fiudi 
things as they perform with deliberate choice, they do 
knowingly. For no one is ignorant of that which he 
deliberately chuses to do. The csiiuses, however, through 
which men deliberately cbuse to injure others, and to do 
evil contrary to law, are vice and intemperance. For if 
certain persons have depravity either in one, or in many 
dungs, with respect to that in which they are depraved 
they are also unjust. Thus for instance, the illiberal 
man is unjust in money; the intemperate man in the 
pleasures of the body ; the efFemmate man in sloth ; but 
the timid man in dangers. For timid men through fear 
desert those that are in the same danger with themselves. 
But die ambitious man is unjust pn account of honour i 
the hasty man from anger; he who aspires after con* 
quest, from victory ; the severe man through revenge ; 
the imprudent man, because he is deceived about the just 
wd the unjust ; and the impudent man, through a con- 
tempt of renown. In a similar manner with respect to 
ther rest, each is unjust in that which is the subject of his 
passion. These things, however, are evident partly from 
what has been said about the virtues, and partly from 
what will be said about the passions. 

. It now remains to show for what reason, and in what 
condition men injure others, and whom they injure. . In 
the first place, therefore, let us eacplain w|is|t we desire 
apd what we avoid, when we end^vour to. do 4n iqury. 
For it is evident that the accuser must consider bow 
many and which of those things,, which all pfen covetix^ 
injure their neighbours, are. present with., his lidversary { 
and how many and which of tb^se things ve x^t present 
"vrith tbff di^epdant.. j^ men^^pr^o]^ 4o aU tbix^ 



partly on account oF themselves, and partly not« And 
of those things which they do on account of themselr^ly 
fibme are performed by them from fortune, but othert 
ffom necessity. And of those which are performed by 
diem from necessity, some are violently, and others 
naturally effected ; so that all such things as men doi 
not on account of themselves, are partly from fortune^ 
partly from nature, and partly from violence. But sndk 
things as they perform on account of themselves, and oi 
which they themselves are the causes, are partly hem 
custom, and partly from appetite ; - and some indeed are 
from a rational, but others from an irrational appetite* 
But the will, indeed, is an appetite of good in conjunctfoa 
with reason ; for nd one wishes any thing else than tbs;t 
which he conceives to be good. But the irrational ap- 
petites are anger and desire ; so that all such things aa 
men do, are necessarily performed' by them from seven 
causes, viz, from fortune, force, nature, custom, reasosj 
anger and desire. The division, however, of acCicmt 
according to ages, or habits, or certain other things, is 
superfluous. For if it happens that young men are cho- 
leric, or prone to indulge desire^ they do not perfbrm 
things of this kind on account of their juvenile age, but 
on account of anger and desire. Nor yet on account of 
xiches and poverty ; but it happens to the poor indeedy 
Ito covet riches on account of their indigence ; and to the 
fich to desire pleasures that are not necessary, throu^ 
the power which diey have of gradfying their jdemm^ 
These, however, do* not act on account of riches and 
poverty, but on account of desire. In a aiaiilar manner; 
also, the just and the unjust, and others who are said.ta 
act according to habits, dd all things from these causen 
For tjbey act^, dtber from reason, or ftom pamiofOf lBm$ 
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tome, iadeed, act from manners and ivorthy aflfe c tio p g ; 
md others from the contraries to these. It ha{^>en8» 
howev^, that things of this kind aot* consequent to such 
Iflce habits, and such and such to others. For inmie« 
diately, perhaps, worthy opinions and desires concerning 
l^easures, are consequent to the temperate man, on 
account of his temperance ; but the contraries to these 
are cc»isequent to the intemperate man. Hence, din* 
sions of this kind must be omitted ; but it must be conri^ 
dered what [desires or opinions^ are usually consequent 
[to certain conditk>ns.3 For whether a man be white ov 
black, or great or little, nothmg follows of things of this 
hind. But it is of consequence, whether he is young or 
old, just or unjust. And in short, such accidents as 
cause a difference in the manners of men, are of conse^ 
quCTce [as t^o the difference of their desires,] Thus, for 
instance, it makes a distinction, whether a man be rich or 
poor, fortunate or unfortunate. We shall, however, 
speak of these things hereafter. 

But now let us speak of the rest. Those things then 
proceed from fortune of which the cause is indefinite, 
and which are not produced for the sake of any thing ; 
and which have neither a perpetuid, nor a frequent, nor 
m orderiy subsistence. This, however, is evident from 
die definitioR of f(^tune. But those things are produced 
by nature, of which the cause is in themselves and is 
orderly. For they happen after the same manner, either 
idways, or for the most part. For with respect to pro- 
(tnuttural thmgs, it is not necessary to consider accu* 
ntely whether they are produced from a certain nature^ 
or £ram some odier cause. Fortune, also, may seem to 
be the cause of cuth like thmgs. But those tlnngs are 
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effected by force, which are done by the sweats th 
selves contrary to dieir desire or reason* Those things 
are effected by custom, which are done in consequence 
of having beoi fre^ently done. And those thii^ are 
effected through reasoning, which are done with a view 
to advantage, as^ ranking among the above-menticoied 
goods, or as being an end, or as referring to the end, 
when they are performed on account of utility. For the 
intemperate, also, perform some things that are advaa* 
tageous, yet not because they are advantageous,' but for 
the sake of pleasure. And some men through anger 
and rage perform things which pertain to revenge. 
Revenge, however, and punishment differ. For punish- 
ment is inflicted for the sake of him that suffers ; but 
revenge-is for the sake of the agent, that he may satisfy 
[hk desire of vengeance.J In what we shall hereafter 
say, therefore, about the pasaons, it will be evident what 
the objects are with which anger is^ conversant. Such 
fhings, however, as appear to be pleassmt are performed 
on account of desire. But both that which is done from 



use, andTthat vrbkh is done from custom, are delightiul. 
For many thfags which are not naturally pleasant, when 
rendered familiar through custom, are done with delight- 
Hence, in short, all such things as men do on account of 
themselves, are either good, or apparently good, are 
dther^^easingtuiir apparently pleasmg. 

S^e, hdwevar, such things as men perform on ae- 
count of themselves, they p^form willingly, but such 
things as they do not perfoim oa account of themselves, 
are done by them not willingly } — hence, all such things 
as they perform willingly, will either be gbod or appa^ 
teadj good^ will either* be {ileaiBant or apparently plea* 
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Mil. For I coiiattieir the liheradoa from e?ik^ or fiom 
apparent evils» or the assumption of a less instead of 
a greater evil, in the nuoiber of good things* For in a 
certain respect these are eligible. And in a similar man^ 
mer the liberation from things painful, or apparei^ 
painful, or the assumption of leas instead of more paia^ 
ftti things, rank among things, which are pleasant. 
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We must assume, therefore, how many and what 
things are useful and pleasant. Concerning what is 
useful, therefore, or ! adyaniageous, ^ke have already 
^ken in tlie discussion of things pertaining to counseL : 

Let us, therefore, now speak of what is delightfuL 
But it is requisite to think that [rhetorical] definilkma 
are sufficient, if, about the object which they define, they 
are neither obscure, nor inaccurate. Let it therefore be 
supposed by us, that pleasure is a certain motion of the 
soul, and a sudden and sensible disposidon of the soul ia 
a state conformable tp natui^ ; but that pain is the con- 
trary. Hence, if pleasure is a thing of this kind^ it is 
evident that the pleasant is that which is effecdve of thc$ 
above»msotioned disposi&OQ. But that which is 09x7 
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tupdwBf or is dBcctsn of a cuuinury dnposiQoii} it 

It necessarily fbUows, thertfore, tliat it is pleasatt tA 
accede to that which is according to nature, as bemg that 
trhidi has a freqoeacy of subsistence, and eyecfatly 
wh&a those things which take place according to natuoc^ 
have assumed their own nature. Those things adso art 
pleasant which are dcme from custom. For that to 
which we are accustomed becomes now as it were nadxK 
mA ; since custom is something simibr to nature. Fdr 
Aat which is frequent^ is near to that which is ahmfi 
dime. But nature pertains to that which always, and 
etuitom to that which frequently takes place. That likci- 
%t^.is pleasant which is not violent ; for viofence is pvc^ 
tektiatbrai: Hence, also, necessides are paihf lil ; and \^ 
isrighdy said, 

Paiafi^l is ^erj pecctaury work« 

6edu]ityf' likewise, study* and strenuous endeavour are 
psoaful; (for these things are nece^ry and violent) 
unless we are accnstomed to them* But thus custom 
x'enders them pleasant. And the contraries to these are 
pleasant. Hence^ indolence, cessation from labour, free- 
dom from cxm% murth, recreation and sleep, are in the 
sutmbw of pleasant things. For no one of these is 
^tended mth necessity. Every thing likewise which we 
desire i^ pleasant. For dem^e is the* appetite (jf ihat 
which is pleasant. Of desires^ however, «ome are irra- 
tional ) but others are attended with reason. But I call 
those irrational through which we do not desire things 
because we are rationally of. opinion that Aey are proper 
ArisL VOL. i. m 
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for vaL And derirei of this kind are siich as are and 
to be inherent in. us naturally^ as are those which east 
through the body; such for instance as the desire of 
feod^ thirst and hunger; and also the desire of ei^ry 
kind of fbod. This is likewise the case whh the desires 
cf gustable substances, of venereal pleasures, and. in short 
o£ tangible objects, and of what pertains to the teieU of 
ftagrafice, to the hearing and the sight. Biit .the desiees 
attended with reason^ are such as are the' result of per* 
aoasion. For men desire to behold and possess miOiy 
diings firom report and persuasion. Since^ bowerer,.tiu( 
being delighted consists in the sensible pert^ddn of a 
certain passion ; but the phanta^ or imagination is a cer» 
lain debile sense; and both to him who remembefs and 
hon who hopes, a certain imagination is consequent 
of Ihat Which he remembers or hopes ; — if this be the 
case, it is evident that pleasures are present with those 
that have strcmg memories and hopes, since sensible per- 
ception is also present with them. Hence, it is necessary 
that all pleasant' things must either consist in the sensible 
perception of what is present, or in the remettiblfance of 
what is past, or in the hope of what is future. For pre^ 
sent things are the objects of sendble perceptk>n, but 
past things are remembered, and future events are the 
subjects of hope. Things, therefor^ which are pre^ 
served in the memory are pleasant, not only suliih as were 
then delightful when they were present, but toine also 
which were then not delightful, if afterwards they are 
attended widi the beautiful and the good. Whence, 
also, it is said [by Euripides,] 

'Tis pleasant when from danger free. 
To reeolleccpan misetj. 



•t 
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And alio [bf EtaUBiis. in the Odyatej, Book 154]} 

For he who mach has sufier'd, much will know. 

And pleas'd remembrance builds delight in woe. 

•. ... 

But die cauae of this is, that it is also delig^ul not 
to be in pomesma of eviL With respect howeveir to* 
such things as pectain to hope, those which when ptt^ 
sent appear greatly to delight or benefit, or [at least] to 
benefit without pain ; and in short, such things as afford 
delight when present,— of these the hope and the je- 
membrance are for the most part delectable. Hence, 
also, it is plea^mt to be enraged ; as Homer [in Iliad, 

18.3 satys of anger : 

. ... J 

Far sweeter to the soul than honey to the taste. 

For no one is enraged with a circumstance which it' 
aj^peiars impossible to revenge ; nor are men at all en* 
raged, or they afe enraged in a less degree, with those 
that are far superior to them in power. A certain plea- 
sure, likewise, is consequent to most desires. For men 
rejoice with a certain pleasure, either from remembering 
what they have obtained, or from the hope of what they 
may obtain, ^fhus for instance, those that in fevers are 
afliicted with thirst, are delighted with, remembering how 
diey have drank, and with the hope that they shall again 
driiik. Those also who are in lovis, are always delighted 
with some circumstance p^taining to the beloved object, 
when they converse, or write, and in short, in all their 
actions. For in every thing of this kind, by recollection 
they fimcy that they have a sensible perception as it wwe 
of the object ci thdr love. The beginning itself, Kke* 
wise, of love is pi^oduced in all persons, when they are 
not only delight^ed with the beloved objecf idien present^ 
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but adscf with, the r^oHectba of it^^rfaaniahseiit Htoce; 
also, when they are afflicted frotn.the absence.of the 6b* 
ject of their love, a certain pleasure is ingenerated in their 
grief and lamentation. For the pain which they feel 
antes ffom the beloved object not being preseftt}. but 
the pkaBUve from the remembrance and peweptioa i& a. 
cerlgiB respect of this object, and of what he dti,. and 
wliat kind of a person he was* Hence, also, tlie poet 
shys [of AchiQes m Iliad, 2S.] 

*■ Thnis having saidy he ras'd itr ev'ry one, ^ 
An ardent wish his sorrows to bemoan. 

Revenge likewise is pleasant For that of which the 
frustration is pabful, the obtaining is pleasant. But those 
whQ[ am. ^iraged, are pained in a tirapscpndent d^^ce, 
if. they cannot take, revenge } but th^y are delighted with- 
the^ hope of vengeance. To conquer also is pleasant^ not 
only to those who are lovers of victory,^ but to all men* 
For these is an iipaginadon of transcendency [in. van* 
c|iMShi9g»3 <>f which . all men possess the desirey either 
more or less ardently. Since, however^ it is pleasant to- 
conquer^ tho^ sports, also, must be ddUghtful which re- 
^teto war, to playing on the pipe».aQd;;]9 verbal coiw 
tMts ; for ia th?se victory: is frc[qu^tly obtaip^. This. 
i{i likeiwise tha. cam, with the g^e^ c^ dice,; teqnioe, 
tabl^ &C. and in a similar manner with sfrious gamfs*. 
For some 6f, theB^ become pleasant from custom*; but 
others aw inuni^diately pleasanti such fpr nistapee as 
wecy kind of hating. For where there is cpnteatiook 
thefet ;idsQ thcftft. is vicftxry. . H^nce, the pleading] of 
eaiiset and. conti^Mbua di^p^teis are pleasant to: thoM^ 
t|iat an»;aMtistqroiid to, and are abte to enpg^iai^enu. 
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Ho&oufi Ukewise, and reputation, are among the nurtibef 
of things most pleasant, because every one im&gines tftat 
he is a man of this kind, and that he is a worthy person ; 
and more so when others assert this of him, whom he 
considers as persons of veracity. Such are neighbburs 
ratiier than those that live at a distance ; friends, acqualnt- 
smce, and fellow citizens, rather than foreigners ; such 
as ijre now in being, rather than such as are yet to b^ 
bom ; the prudent rather than the imprudent ; and th^ 
many rather than die few. For it is more likely ^hat 
the above-mentioned persons should speak the triith^ 
than those of a contrary description. For with respect 
t6 such things as a man very much despises, as children 
w wild beasts, no one pays any attention to the honour 
or opinion of these, for the sake of the opinion itself ^ 
but if he does it, it is for the sake of something else. 

A friend, likewise, is among the number of delightfu) 
things ; for friendly love is delectable ; since no one lii 
a lover of wine who is not pleased with vrfne. To bfe 
beloved, also, is delightful. For this causes the persd& 
beloved to imagiiie that he is a good man, which is de^ 
dred by all men that are endued ^th sense. But to b6 
beloved is fof a man to be dear to another person, him- 
self on account 6f himself. To be admired also b^ 
others is pleasant, on account of being honoured, [as the 
consequence of being admired.] To be flattered, like- 
tvise, and the flatterer himself are pleasant ; for a fiatterei: 
is an apparent admirer, and an apparent friend. To do 
the same things frequently, likewise, is delightful ; for 
^at is customary is pleasing. Change also is plea^ng ; 
for it is pleasant to return to a natural condition which 
is effected by mutation. For to remadn always in die 
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same state, too much incrciases . habit [and prod^ea 
satietyr] Whence k is said [by lluripides in his Orestes^] 

Sweet is the change of all things. 

For on this account things ^hich are performed through 
intervals of time are pleasant ; and the sight of our ac- 
quaintance is pleasing after some time has elapsed. For 
this is a mutation from the present time ^ and likewise 
that is rare which takes place through an interval of time. 
To learn, also, and to admire are for the most part de* 
lectable. For in admiration there is a desire of learning 
[something ;3 ^ ^^^ ^hat is admirable is the object of 
desire. But in learning there is a transition into a conditio^ 
;iccording to nature/ To benefit, likewise, and to be 
benefited are among the number of things delectable* 
For to be benefited is to obtain the objects of desire ; but 
Co benefit is to possess a^d transcend, both which are de- 
sirable. Because, however, it is pleasant to have the 
power of benefiting, hence, men are delighted in cor- 
recting the miscarriages p^ their neighbours, and in con^* 
pleting what is deficient. Since, also, to learn and to 
admire are delectable, those thin^ must necessarily be 
pleasant which consist in imitation, such as painting, 
sculpture and poetry } and whatever is well imitated, 
though that of which it is the imitation should not be 
pleasing. For in this case, we are not delighted with 
the imitation, but with the reasoning by which we know 
what that is which is imitated ^ so that it happens that 
we learn something. A variety likewise of unexpected 
accidents, and narrow escapes from dangers, are delect- 

" Because by learning we pass fn>m ign6rance ta knowledgt, 
vhicb is a natural transition to such 9, reas on aWe bdng as man. . 
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aUe; for all these are admiraMe. And because that 
^jAach is according to nature is plea&ant, but things whicH 
wpe allied are naturally conjoined vnth each other, heKc^ 
all things that are allied and similar, are for the mok 
part delightful ; as roan with man, horse with horse^ and 
the young with the young. Hence, also, the pro^retb 
sameness cfage is delighted with sa$fieness c^ 4ige ; andV 
ahocofs Uke to tike; znA^ beast knows beast ; and^ a^ 
wtys the blackbird to the blackbird^ and others of the 
like kind. Since^ however, that which is similar' ^sA 
allied to any thing is delightful to it, but every man is 
especially thus affected towards himself, it necessarily fol- 
lows that all men are lovers of themselves more or less \ 
for such things [as similitude and alliance]] are especially 
present with a man towards himself. But because all 
men are lovers of themselves, hence, those things which 
are their own, must necessarily be delightful to all men ; 
such as their works, and their orations. Hence, for the 
most part they love their flatterers, and those that love 
them ; they are ambitious, and love their children ; for 
children are their own works. It is likewise pleasant to 
give completion to things which are deficient ; for it now 
becomes our own work. And because it is most {fea- 
sant to govern, it is likewise delightful to seem to be wise. 
For to be wise is a thing of a ruling nature. But wisdom 
is the science of many and admirable things. Farther 
4siill, since men are for the most part ambitious, it neces* 
sarily follows that they are delighted to rule over and 
reprove their neighbours. It is likewise delectable to a 
man to be conversant with that in which he thinks he 
particularly excdis ; as Euripides also says, '' To this 
he eagerly applies himsdf, bestowing the greatest part of 
every day upon it, in order that he inay even surpaas 
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himself/' In Vk^t manner^ because aH vearettcm and M* 
Uounkm ia pleaMnc» aad laughter idao is aoiong the ftum^ 
her of ihiogs that are delectaUeii it necessarily foHowa 
that: ndiculous things are plisa6ant> aa well ridiculaw 
QMDf aa ridiculow speeches ami worfca. Ridiculous 
dli^ga, hotgrerer, are separately discussed by us in the 
treatise oa Poetry. And thus much ccmcerning things 
tvhich are delectd>Ie« But things which aite psunful iriH 
be laanifeac from the contraries to these. Soch» there^ 
fnpe^ are the particulars for the sake of \rtuch men act 
UQjuMly* 



CHAPTER IIL 

Let us ixow conader what the eondJiioft is of mA 
that do an injury, and who those ite Krhom they injwew 
Tiiey are, ther^ore, the^ indeed [prepared to do an 
i9juryj when they £uicy the thing is possible to be dene, 
a^d it is possible to be drae by them, whether they can 
do it latently, or so as not to suff^ punishu^ent tho^gh 
it should not be done iatendy ; or when th^ think ths^t 
t|iey may suffer punishment, tqdeed, bm that the loss 
which they shall siutain by it,. wiU b« less than the g^^i 
yrhich will accrue to theoiselTes, c^ to tbiM^ n^hor 4ve the 
objeCfts of (hdr .qffe. 
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Wkh respect thenefora ta wh^t appoyrs possible to be 
tfiet^ed, and ifrtiat not, this viU be afterwards explained} 
fyr these things aie cooimon to all the parts of rhetoric^ 
These men) however, fancy themselves especially able 
to do an injury with impunity, who aie able both Iq 
spesik and act, and who are skUled in a multitude of 
[loi^nsic3 contests* Those, sdso^ i^cy thciy can escape 
with impunity who have a gre^t nun^ber of friendsi siod 
especially, indeed, if tb^ imag^ themselves to be 
pewerlul in what we have tiicmtioned ) or if they aire joot^ 
if their friends, or assistantsi or accomplices are persons 
of this description* For through these they n^y be abfe 
to effect, their purpose latently, and ^hout s«iffering 
ptmisbment. This ^1 also be th^ case, if they are tht 
ifiwda <^ those that are ioyjured, or of the judges. For 
fi(ie<ids are car^les$ of injuries, and are reconciled befipire 
|m)6ecution» The ju4ges, also^ are willing to gratify 
their friends, aod either entirely acquit them, or inflict % 
fmM pomsbment* But those are adapted to be con^ 
cesled, who have a disposition contrary to the alleged 
crimes i ds for instance, a feeble man, when accused 6f 
striking another, and a poor and deformed man when ac» 
cused of adultery. This is s^so the case if the crime ia com^ 
QiHtedvery openly, ai¥lin the eyes of all men, because in 
shaft no one would think it to be true. Or if the crimes swe 
ho gr^t, and so many, as not to have been committed 
by any <me person before. For men are not aware Of 
weh injuria i since all men shun those that are accu)^ 
tomed to act ill^ in the same manner as they shuA 
dissases i but m> one avoids him that has not yet been 
aflieted wi& disease. Those^ likewise^ think they ahaU 
be €aiiceelwl» whio injure those "who Jiare none; or those 
who have miny enemies* Fer if they injure the fonner 
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they hncj they «hall be concealed, because they are not 
suspected ; but if they injure the latt^, that diey shall 
be concealed, because it seems incredible that they would 
attack those who are aware of them, and because they 
might urge in their defence, that they did not make the 
attempt [because they were certain they should find re* 
sistance.] The like may be said of those who are pror 
vided with the means of concealment, or of some pkce^ 
or mode of escape wUch is at hand ; and also of -such, 
who if they cailnot conceal themselves, can put oft th9 
cause by delay of justice, or by corrupting the judges* 
This too may. be said of those who^ if they are amerced, 
delay or buy off the payment, or who through poverty 
have nothing to lose. And of those whose gains are 
apparent, or great, oi" near ; but their punishments either 
sinall; or unapp^ent,' or at a distance. Likewise where 
the punishment is not equal to the profit, as appears to 
be the case in a tyranny. And also with those that gain 
by the injury, but are only disgraced by the punishment. 
And also with those to whom the contrary happens, that 
the injuries procure them a certain praise, as if if should 
happen, as it did to Zeno, that a man in avenging an 
injury, at the same time revenges an injury done to h» 
6ther or mother ; but the punishments are either a fine 
or banishment, or something of this kind. For both 
these do an injury, whether it be done this way or that; 
though they are not the same persons, but ccmtrary in 
their manners. Those, likewise, [are audadods in com« 
tnitiidng injuries,^ who have frequently either been cM- 
etaled, or not been punished. This is likewise the case 
with those who have frequendy failed in their attempts { 
for in things of this kind, in the same manner as in war- 
like concerns^ there are some who are ^ prepared to 
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renew the fight. And also with those to whom the 
delightful is immediately present, but the painful follows 
afterwards ; or gain is immediate, but punishment pos- 
terior. For the intemperate are persons of this descrip- 
tbn ; but there is intemperance with respect to all such 
things as are the objects of desire. Those, likewise, 
[confidently do an injury] to whom on the contrary the 
painful is immediately present, or punishment, but the 
delightful and the advantageous are present afterwairds 
and later., For the -continent, and those who are more 
prudent, pursue things of this kind; This is also die 
case with .those who may seem to have acted from forp 
tune or. necessity,, from nature, or from custom ; and ia 
fibort, who have erred, but have not done any injury: 
The like too may be said of those who have been able tp 
obtaia an equitable decision ; and of such as are in wanti 
JBut men are in want in a twofold reqpect ; either as being 
in want of . necessaries, as is thei case with the poor; or 
as being^ in ^ant of si^rfluities, as is' the case with th£ 
rich. Those also [are prone to do injuries] who are 
renowiied, and also those who are r very iniamous. The 
former, indeed^ because it will not be supposed that 
they have done an injury ; and the latter because the]^ 
will not become at all more infamous (jby doing the 
ifljury.]] Under these drcumstances, therefore, they 
attempt [ti> act unjustly.] 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

MsMt therrfore, ii^ure those who possess things of 
which they are in want» whether they pertain to the ne- 
cessaries, or to the superfluities of li£e, or the enjoyment 
[of pleasures. 3 They also injure those that five at a dis* 
lance, and those that Hve near them ; for the plunder of 
the latter is rapid, and the punishment attending the in- 
jury done to the former is slow ; as was the case with 
those who plundered the Carthaginians. Men likewise 
mjure the unwary, and those who are not on their guard, 
but are credulous ; for it is easy to deceive all these; 
They also injure the indolent ; for it is the province of a 
diligent man to avenge the injurifss he has received. And 
likewise the bashful ; for these do not contend about 
gain. They also injure those who have been injured by 
many, and im^o do not avenge the injuries tHey have rt^ 
cctved, as being according to the proverb the Mysian 
prey. Likewise those whom they have never, and those 
whom they have frequently injured. For both, thete 
are incautious ; the former, indeed, as havuig never been 
injured, and the latter because they expect to be injured 
no more. Also those who are or may easily be scanda^ 
lized ; for persons of this description, neither deliberately 
chuse [to avenge an injury] being afraid of the judges, 
nor are able to persuade [others that they have been in- 
jured ;3 among the number of which are those who are 
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hated aad injured, likewise, men iiijiire those agaiiM 
yAi€m diere is a pretext, either because th^y themselYes, 
or their ancestors^ or friends, have acted ^H, or n^uld 
hare acted 91, either to themselves, or to their ancestors^ 
or to those tint are under their poteciion. - For, as th<^ 
pn>verb says, Depravify artfy wants a pretence. Men, 
also, injure both their enemies and friende ; for to injure 
the one is easy, and the other' pleasant* L&ewise those 
who are without friends^ and who are not skilful in spesdtin|; 
or acting*. Far these either do not endeavour to revenge 
the iqury they hatve receited» or they become reconciled, 
or they finally effect no&ing. Also those who derive- 
no advantage in waiting for judgment and recompence, 
such as fordgners and handicraft tradesmen ; for these 
am satisfied with a small recompence for the injuries they 
may have received, and such men easily cease from pto^ 

r 

secution. Men likewise injure those who have already done 
many injuries to others, or who have done such injuries • 
as they now sufier. For it seems to be something near 
tothe not dcnng an injury, when any one suffers such aa 
injury, aa he is adcustomed to dt^^ to others. I say, for ' 
instance, as if a num steould chasdite him who acted inso* 
lendy towarda others* l^hey also injure those who have 
adted ill, or who have wiAed to do so, or have this wish 
at present,. or intend to do an injury hereafter. For it is 
attended both with the pleassuit and the beautiful ; . and^ 
this J4>pear8 to be hear to not acting unju^ly* Men like^ 
wise injure those, in- injuring whom they gratif|y thdr' 
firiends, or those whom they admii^, or lovie, or thdr^ 
masters, V or in short those with whom they live, andl' 
from whom, they expect to obtain some good. Also 
those whom they have falsely accused, an4 their friend* 
ship wtA whom is dissolved, l^or things of this kind 
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appear to b$f ^noir to' thie 4ouig no tiijurjr; at ^iras tlie case 
bkween CalippUs and Dibn. Tbey ltkewi3e in juris dioae 
who unless they were injured by them, would be op* 
pressed by pthers, as if with . these there wa& no longer 
any place for consultation ; as Anesidenuis is reported to 
have written to Gdo, when Calabria would have been 
depopulated by liuoi, that he had anticipated htm, ias if . 
hie intended to haye done the. same. ttung himself. Also 
those, to whom if they have, injured them they . may do 
many things justly by way of satisfaction ; as Jason of 
Thessaly said* it is necessary to act unjustly in isome 
things, in order that we may be . able to do many just 
things. 

Men like^se act unjustly in tbtee things^ in which all : 
or many persons are accustomed to act injuriously ; for * 
they fancy they ishali obtain pardon for thus . acting.* 
Also in those things which can busily be concealed. But : 
things of this kind are such as are easily consumed, such : 
as esculent substances ; or which are easily dianged, 
either in their figure, or colour, or temperament } or - 
which may easily be concealed in many places. But* 
things of this kind are such as ace pbrtable, and' 
which may be concealed in small places y and whichw 
also resemble many things which he that did the 
injury possessed before. Men ' likewise commit injuriesf^ 
in. those things which those who are injured are adiamed 
to disclose i such as insolent and indecent behaviour to-» 
wards the wife of a man, or towards himself, or his chil* 
dren. They also injure others in those things, which: 
show the prosecutor to be a contentious person j but 
things of this kind are such as aire of siball :consequence, 
and for which pard<»iis granted* And thus we have 
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neariy shown how tiiefi are capMiCired when they do an 
ttjury, in what things they act unjustly, what kind of 
men they injure, and on what account. 



CHAFTER XIV- 



Let us now distinguish between all tmjust and just 
deeds first beginning from hence. Just and unjust deeds, 
therefore, are divided with reference to two laws, and 
with reference to the persons to whom they relate in two 
ways. 

But I call law either proper dr common* And the 
proper, indeed, is that which the several [cities and na« 
tions} have established attiong themselves. And of thi$ 
law, one part is not written, but the other part i$ ^tten. 
But common law b that which is according to nature. 
For there is soipe^ing which h just, and something 
whijch !£[ unjust. in. common naturally, and wMch all m^ 
prophetically pi^onounce to be so, though they have no 
commuAion nor compact with each othar. * And diis the 
Antigone of Sophocles aj^>ears to intimate, when she 
aQ$erts that it is just to bury Polynices, diwgh forladdeu 
to do 80^ [by GreoA the king,] because this is naturally 
just: 
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A iBorurs law of power or strength sufficientf 
To abrogate th' unwritten law divine. 
Immutable, eternal, not like these. 
Of yesterday, but made ere time began. 

And as Empedocles says with re^>ect to not slaying 
that which is animated. For this is not indeed just to 
some persons, but not just to others, 

But a fixed law in all men's breasts, where'er 
Heaven's light immense shines thro' wide*ruling air. 

And this is also confirmed by Alcidamas in his Messeniac 
oration. 

The persons, however, to whom the just and the luir 

J'ust ate referred, are distinguished in a twofold respect. 
Tor what ought and what ought not to be doneistither 
referred to the community, or to one individual of tfate 
community. Hence, also, with respect to unjust and ju$t 
deeds, it is possible to act justly and unjustly in two ways j 
iria. towards one definite person, or towards die commu- 
nity. For he who commits adultery, of strtkes^a man, 
injures «ome defimre person ; but he wlia doe^ not Sf^ 
[for his country,] mjures the comnmnity. 



thenefore, aU unjust deeds receive a twolbld 
sion, and some have a reference to the community, 
but others to diffisrent private pei<8ons, after tepe^lib^ 
wtia^ it is to be bjured> we shall explain the i«st. To te 
Inured, therefore, is to suffer unjustly, by those Who bet 
voluntatdy ; for we hkve before ddined the injdiifljS 
another person to be a voluntary deed* Since, how«ver, 
he who is injured is necessarily ^urt, and is hurt taiwil- 
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lingly ; what hurts are, indeed, is evident from what has 
been b.efore said. For good and evil have been ahready 
essentially distinguished ; and voluntary deeds are such 
as men perform knowingly. Hence it is necessary that 
all crimes should either be committed against the com* 
munity, or against an individual, and this either by one 
who is ignorant, or by one who is unwilling, or by one 
^o acts willingly and knowingly. 

And of these crimes, some are the result of deliberate 
choice, but others are the eflfect of passion. Concerning 
the crimes therefore which are produced from anger, we 
shall speak when we discuss the passions. And we have 
already shown what are the objects of deliberate choice, 
and how men are disposed with respect to them. 

. Since, however, frequently men who confess that they 
have done a thing of which they are accused, either deny 
the name by which the accuser calls the deed^ and in* 
scribes the accusation, or deny the thing which is sig* 
nified by the inscription ; as for instance, that the thing 
was taken, indeed, but not stolen ; and that such a one 
gave the first blow, but did not act insolently ; and assa* 
dated with the woman, indeed, but did not commit 
adultery with her ; or that he committed a theft, but not 
sacrilege ; (for he took nothing consecrated to divinity) 
07 -that he broke up land, but not belonging to the pub- 
lic i or that he discoursed with the enemy, but did not 
betray his country ; on these accounts;, it will be requi- 
site to define what theft, insolent conduct, and adultery 
are, in order that if we wish to show these offences were 
cooikDitted or not, we may be able to declare what is 
Arist. VOL. I. F 
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just. Every things however, of this kind pertains to die 
question whether* the thing is unjust and wicked, or is 
not ui^ust ; for depravity and acting unjustly consist in 
dd3)erate choice. But appellations of this kind preaifg- 
nify deliberate choice ; as for instance, insolent conduct 
and theft. For it does not follow that he who strikes 
another acts entirely insolently towards him, but then 
only if he strikes him for the sake of insulting him, as 
for instance, with a view to disgrace him, or to please 
himself. Nor does it entirely follow that if a man re- 
ceives any dimg latently, that he has stolen it ; but if he 
takes it away with a view to the detriment of him from 
whom he takes it, and of his own advantage. The like 
also takes place in other things, in the same manner as 
in these. 

Since, however, there are two speacB oi just and un- 
just things ) for some indeed are written, but others are 
not committed to writing ; of those indeed which are 
proclaimed by the laws we have already spoken. 

But of those which are not committed to writing there 
are two species. And of these, some indeed consist in 
the excess of virtue and vice, in which are disgrace and 
praise^ ignominy and honour and gifts i such for instance, 
as to be gratd^il to a benefactor, to benefit him who 
benefits, to be ready to give assistance to friends, and 
other things of the like kind. 

But others are a supplement to the proper and written 
law. For the equitad)le appears to be just ; and the 
equitable is that which is just, beddes what is enjoined 
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in the written law. This, however, happ^is partly agldnst 
the will» and partly with the will of the legislatofs. 
Against their will, indeed, when [the crime] is latent 
jBttt with their will when they are unable to define the 
thing ; and it is necessary, indeed, to assert univerealty 
that the thing does not thas subsist always, but for the 
most part. Legislators also omit certain things willingly^ 
which it is not easy to determine on accomit of their 
infinity ; as for instance, [when they ordain a * punish* 
ment3 for striking a man with iron, they omit to deter* 
mine the quantity and the quaUty of the icpn. . For life 
would not be sufficient to enumerate things of this kind^ 
I^ therefore, any thing is indefinite ; but it is requisite to 
make a law concerning it, the legislator must necessarily 
promulgate the law simply. Hence, if a man having a 
ring on his finger lifts up bis hand against, or sti&es 
another person, according to the written law, indeed, he 
is guilty, and acts unjustly ; but in reality, he does not 
act unjustly [by striking him with his ring;] and this is 
the equitable. If then what we have said be equity, it is 
evident what kind of things are equitable and not equi* 
table, and also what kind of men are not equitable. For 
thos^ things are equitable in which it is necessary to 
grant pardon. It is likewise equitable not to estimate 
errors and injuries as deserving equal punishment, nor 
errors and misfortunes. But misfortunes are such tilings 
as happen contrary to expectation, and not from depra- 
vity. Errors are such things as do not happen contrary 
to ea^ctation, and are not from depravity ; but injuries 
are such things as are not effected contrary. to expec- 
tation, but proceed from depravity. For what proceeds 
from dsme^ emanates from depravity. It is likewise 

' When the ^hok soul is considered as divided into rtavm^ di^er. 
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equitable to pardon human [frailties.] Also not to 
direct our attention to the law, but the legislator. 
And not to look to the action^ but to the deliberate in- 
tention of him who did it. Nor to a part of a thing but 
the whole. Nor to consider what kind of a person a 
man is now, but what he always was, or for the most 
part. It is also the province of an equitable man rather 
to remember the good than the evil which he has re- 
ceived from another ; and to be more mindful of the 
good which he has received, than of the good which he 
has done. Also to endure the being injured, patiently ; 
and to be more willing that a controversy should be 
decided by words than by deeds. He is likewise more 
desirous that a thing should be decided by arbitration 
than 4>y the suffrages of judges. For an arbitrator looks 
to the equitable ; but a judge looks to the law. And 
recourse is had to an arbitrator for the sake of this, viz. 
that the equitable may prevail. And thus much con- 
cerning the equitable. 

and dedn^ the last of fliese parts is that irrational appetite which is 
solely directed to external objecu, and to the gratification arising 
fitun the possession of them 4 just asanger is an appetite directed 
to the avengement of incidental molestations. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Those injuries, however, are greater which proceed 
firom greater injustice. Hence, also, (^sometimes]] the 
least injuries are attended with the greatest [injustice. Q 
Thus for instance, Callistratus accused Melanopus for 
having defrauded the builders of the temple of three 
sacred vessels of an inconsiderable value. But the con* 
trary takes place in justice. These, however, are the 
greatest injuries, because they transcend in power. For 
he who stole these three sacred . vessels, would have 
committed any other unjust act. Sometimes, therefore, 
the injury is thus greater ; but sometimes it is judged 
[to be greater] from the harm that ensues. That injury 
also is con^dered as greater, to which no punishment is 
equal, but every punishment is less than it deserves. 
And likewise that for which there is no remedy i because 
it is difficult and impossible to apply such a remedy. 
Also that for which the sufferer can obtain no recom- 
|>ence i for the evil is incurable ; since justice and punish* 
ment are the remedies [of injuries.] Likewise, if the 

' Sometixnes injuries, though they are the least, because they are 
conversant with the smallest things, are seen to proceed from the 
greatest habit of bjustice, and on this account they are the great* 
est. 
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suflFerer and he who is injured, cannot endure the atten- 
dant ignominy ; for in this case he who did the injury 
deserves to be punished in a still greater degree. Thus 
Sophocles when pleading for Euctemon, because he who 
had been used irtsolently slew himself, said^ that he who 
had done the injury ought not to be punished in a less 
degree, than he had punished himself who had been 
injured. The injury likewise is greater which a man 
does alone, or the first of all men, or with a few asso- 
ciates* The injury, also, is considered as greater which 
is often committed. And also that for the prevention of 
which laws and punishments have been explored. Thus 
in Argos those are punished, on whose account some 
new law is established, or a prison is built. The injury 
likewise is greater which is more brutal ; and also that 
which is more premeditated. Likewise that which ex- 
cites in the hearers of it, terror rather than pity. And 
rhetorical formulae, indeed, are of this kind, viz.. that a 
man has subverted or transgressed many just things, 
such as oaths, pledges of faith, and conjugal vows ; for 
this is an exuberance of many injuries. And, also, that 
a man has committed an injury there where those that 
act unjusdy are punished ; as is the case with false wit- 
nesses. For where will not he do an injury who com- 
mits one in a court of justice ? Likewise, that a man 
has done an injury which is attended with the greatest 
shame. And that he has injured him by whom he has 
been benefited ; for such a one multiplies injuries, be- 
cause he acts ill, and likewise does not act well. Also, 
the injury is greater which a man does against the un- 
written laws ; for it is the province of a better man to 
be just, not from necessity, [but volmitarily.] - Written 
laws, therdbre, are [observed] from necessity, but this 
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18 not the case vith upwritten laws. But after another 
manner the injury is greater which is committed against 
the written laws* For he who acts unjustly in those 
things in which he may be terrified by punishmentt will 
much more act unjustly in those things for which no 
punishment is ordained. And thus much concealing a 
greater and a less mjury. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



It follows in the next place that we should discuss 
what are called inartificial credibilities; for these are 
peculiar to forensic orations. But they are few in num* 
ber^ viz. the laws, witnesses, compacts^ examinations, and 
an oath. 

• 

In the first placie, therefore, let us speak about laws, 
how they are to be used, both by him diat exhorts, and 
him who dissuades, by him who accuses, and him who 
defends. For it is evident,, that if (he written law indeed 
is contrary to the affiur, the common law must be used, 
and equity, as being more just. And it is also evident 
that the best decision will then be given, when the written 
laws are not entirely, used. The equitable, likewise, 
always remains, and never changes, and diis too is the 
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case with common law ; for it is according to nature ; 
but written laws are frequently changed. Hence, also, 
it is said in the Antigone of Sophocles, (for Antigone 
says as an apology, that she had acted contrary to the 
law of Creon, but not contrary to the unwritten law.) 



nor cotdd I ever think. 



A mortal's law, of power or strength sufBcient, 

To abrogate th' unwritten law divine, 

Immutable, eternal, not like these, 

Of yesterday, but made ere time began. 

Shall man persuade me, then, to Tiolate, 

Heaven's great commands, and make the gods my foes ? 

It is likewise evident that the just is something true 
and advantageous, but not that which seems to be so ; 
so that what is written is not bw ; for it does not perform 
the work of law. It may likewise be said that a judge 
is like an assayer of silver and gold ; for it ^ is his pro- 
vince to distinguish what is truly just from what is adulte- 
rate. And, also, that it is the business of a better man 
rather to use unwritten than written laws, and to abide 
by their decision. It must likewise be considered whether 
the law pn force] is contrary to a law which is approved, 
or is itself contrary to itself; as when the one. law com- 
mands all contracts to be firmly observed; and the 
other forbids any contracts to be made contrary to law. 
It must also be considered, whether the law is ambiguous, 
So that it may be distorted, and then it must be seen to 
what part the just is to be sidapted, or the advantageous, 
and afterwards the law is to be used. If, also, the things 
for which the law was established no longer remain, but 
the law itself remains, this we must endeavour to render 
manif^t, and thus the law must be opposed by showing 
l^that things being changed, the law also iis to be changed 
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and abrogated.] But if the written law is adapted to 
the occasion or the fact, then it must be said as the result 
of the best decision, that the law was established not for 
the sake of judging contrary to law, but in order that he 
may not be perjured whq may happen to be ignorant 
what the law says. It must likewise be asserted, that 
no one chuses that which is simply good, but that which . 
is good to himself. And that it makes no difference 
whether laws are not established, or are not used. Like* 
wise, that in other acts it is of no advantage to dispute 
against the masters of them. Thus for instance, it is 
not expedient for one who is dck to dispute against the 
prescriptions of the physician ; for the error of the phy- 
ddan is not so injurious, as it is to be accustomed to 
disobey a ruler. To endeavour likewise to become wiser 
than the laws, is that which is forbidden in celebrated 
laws. And thus much coi^ceming laws. 

. With respect to witnesses, however, there are two 
kinds ; for some are ancient ; but others modem. And 
of the latter, ^me are partakers of danger, but others 
B^e exempt from it. But I call ancient witnesses the 
poets, and other illustrious persons whose judgments 
[and opinions] are manifest. Thus the Athenians made 
use of Homer as a witness about Salamis ; the Tenedians 
of Periander the Corinthian, against the Sigoeans ; and 
Cleophon made use of the elegies of Solon against Critias, 
m order that he might show that the &mily of Critias 
was formerly contumacious. For otherwise Solon would 
never have said. 

Bid. Critias with his yellow locks, 
His Other's will obey^ 
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8tidi» fb^refbre, are the witnesses about things diat are 
pm* But irith respect to future events those who inter- 
pret Oracles are witnesses; as for instance^ Themistocles^ 
when he s&ud that the wooden wall [mentioned by the 
orade] signified that the Athenians must betake them- 
Afelves to their ships. Proverbs also are witnesses. Thus, 
tf some one should deliberate whether he should form a 
friendship with an old man, the proverb testifies what he 
u to do, which says. Never confer a benefit on an old 
man. Thus, also, for him who -deliberates whether he 
AaH slay the children, whose parents he has likewise 
Akii there is this proverb. He is ajbol "who having 
shin tte Jkfher leaves the children. Modem or recent 
witnesses, however, [who have no ^are in the danger,3 
tte such as being illustrious have given a decision \m a 
court of justice.3 For the judgments of these men are 
useful in the conibmation of what is doubtfuL Thus 
Eubulus, in a court of justice, employed against Chares, 
What Plato had said against Archibius, That it was conu 
nam in 0w city for men to acknmiUdge themselves to be 
Otpraved. Those also are recent witnesses, who partake 
^ the danger [of being punished] if they appear to have 
given false evidence. Persons, therefore, of this descrip^ 
tion are albiie witnesses in things of this kind ; viz. 
Irhether the thmg has been done or not ; and whether it 
b, or not. But they are not witnesses concerning the 
quality of the thing ; as, whether it is just or unjust, 
^advantageous or disadvantageous. Remote witnesses, 
however, are most worthy of belief in things of diis 
kind; but the ancients are most worthy of belief; for 
they cannot be corrupted. The credibility, however, 
derived from witnesses [is to be employed as follows.} 
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When, indeed, there are do witnefises, it is necettary-to 
judge from probabilities ; and this it is toemploy die best 
dedaon. Probabilities, also, cannot be corrupted by 
money ; and they are not condemned for giving a fyi$t 
testimony. But he who has witnesses ought to say to 
him that has not, that witnesses may be tried ^md 
punished, but probabilities cannot. [It may also be 
added, 3 that there would be no occasion for wimesses, if 
arguments from probabilities were sufficient. Testimo* 
nies, however, are either concerning ourselves, or con* 
ceming our opponents ; and some, indeed, are concemiflg 
the thing itself ; but others concerning the manners 'dF 
persons. Hence, it is manifest that we can never be fal 
want of useful testimony ; for if the testimony does not 
relate to the thing, it will either be fsivourable to the de- 
fendant, or adverse to the -plaintiflF, But the testimony 
respecting manners, will dther evince our probity, or tht 
depravity of our opponent. Other particulars, however, 
respecting a witness, whether he be a friend, or an enemy, 
or neither, whether he be a man of reputation, or aft 
infamous character, or neither, and whatever other cHfier- 
ences there may be of the like kind, must be derived 
from the same places from which enthymemes are de- 
rived. 

With respect to compacts, an oration is so far usisful 
as it increases or diminishes [their authority y\ or so ^ 
as it renders them credible, or unworthy of belief. For 
it is favourable to the speaker to show that the compacts 
possess credibility and authority; but the contrary h 
favourable to the opponent. The ssime arguments, 
therefore, are to be employed in showing that ccmipacts 
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are worthy or unworthy of belief, as we have employed 
in the affair of witnesses. For such as those persons are 
who have subscribed and signed the compacts^ [with 
respect to being worthy or unworthy of belief,] such 
also are the compacts. When, however, it is acknow- 
ledged by the litigants that compacts were made, if this 
acknowledgaotient is appropriate, the authority of the 
compacts is to be increased ; for a compact is a private 
law, and is of a partial nature. And compacts, indeed, 
do not give authority to the law; but the laws give 
authority to legal compacts. And in short, the law 
itself is a certain compact ; so that he who disbelieves in 
and subverts a contract, subverts the laws. Farther 
still, many contracts and voluntary transactionrare effected 
by compacts ; so that if compacts lose their authority, the 
intercourse of men with each other must be subverted. 
Other things, also, which are adapted to the confirmation of 
compacts, the orator will perceive by himself. But if the 
compacts are adverse to the causey and favourable to the op* 
ponents, in the first place those are adapted to the purpose 
which some one may urge to invalidate the force of the 
contrary law ; for it is absurd that we should think laws 
are not to be obeyed, which have not been established 
rightly but by fraud, and that we should not think it neces- 
sary to observe compacts [which have been rightly made.] 
In the nszt place it must be said that a judge is a dispen- 
sator of what is just ; and therefore that his attention is 
not to be directed to the observance of the compacts, 
but to that which is more just. And the just indeed is 
not to be perverted ather by fraud, or by necessity ; for 
it has a natural subsistence ; but compacts are made both 
by persons who are deceived, and those who are com- 
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peUed. In addidon to these things, also, it is reqniate to 
consider whether the compact is contrary to any written 
or common law, and to things just or beautiJFul ; and 
besides this, whether it is contrary to any posterior or 
prior contracts. For either the posterior contracts are 
binding, but the prior have no authority ; or the prior 
are right, but the posterior fallacious; and thus iSm 
contrariety of compacts may be employed wifh advan- 
tage. Again, it will be expedient to see whether the 
compacts are in any way adverse to the judges, and to 
direct the attention to other things of the like kind ; for 
these things may in a similar manner be easily per- 
ceived. 

Examinations, also, and torments are certain testimo- 
nies ; and they seem to possess credibility, because a cer- 
tain necessity is present with them. There is no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in perceiving what relates to these 
things, and in narrating what> is contingent to them ; as 
also in discussing those particulars, which if they are 
adapted to our purpose we may amplify []by asserting]] 
that diese alone are true testimonies. But if they are 
ag2unst us, and favourable to our opponent, dien the evi- 
dence may be invalidated by speaking against the whole 
genus of examinations and torments. For men through 
compulsion no less assert what is false than what is 
true ; since they endure in order that they may not 
speak the truth, and readily assert what is false, in order 
that they may be more swiftly liberated from pain. For 
collateral confirmation, also, it is requisite that examples 
should be adduced, with which the judges are ac- 
quainted. 
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Widi respect to oaths,, however, diere is a fourfold 
consideration. For vre either give and take an oath ; or 
we dd neither. Or we do the one, but not the other. 
And of these either an oath is given, but not taken ; or 
it is taken, but not given. Again, either we have 
sworn before, and are accused by our opponent of per- 
jury, or the opponent swears and is accused of per- 
jury. He therefore who does not offer an oath to his 
opponent [[may say3 that men are easily perjured ; and 
that his opponent if he should take an oath, would not 
restwe the money, but if he did not take an oath, he 
should tbmk the judges would condemn him. He may 
also add, that as the aflPair is dangerous, it is better to 
commit it to the judges ; for he believes in them, but 
not in his opponent. [He likewise who does not take 
the oath whkh is offered him, may say] that he does not 
take it, because he is unwilling to swear for money i 
and diat if he was a bad man he would take an oath ; 
for it is better to be depraved for the sake of something 

than for the sake of nothing. For by taking an oath he 
w91 obtain money, but otherwise not. His not taking an 
oadi therefore vdll be the effect of virtue, and will not 
be the consequence of the fear of perjury. The saying 
of Xenopfaanes, likewise, may be adapted to this afiair, 
diat the challenge is not equal of an impious against a 
pious man, but is just as if a strong man should call 
upon a weak* man to fight with him. He also who 
takes an oath may say that he takes it, because he con- 
fides iff himself, but not in his opponent. .And by 
inverting the assertbn of Xenophanes be may say, that 
the challenge is equal, if an impious man offers, but a 
pons nAm takes an oath. And that it is a dreadful thing 
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he should not be willing to swear respecting thoee things 
for which hie thinks it right that the judges should paw 
sentenoe on those that take an oath* But if he offers an 
oathy he may say that it is pbus to be willing to commit 
the afiair to the gods ; and that there is no occaaion [for 
his opponent] to require any other judges ; since the judg* 
ment of the cause is committed to him through an oath. 
He may, likewise, say that it is absurd that his opponent 
should not be willing to swear concerning those things 
about which he requires others [i. e. the judges] to sWear. 
Since, however, the manner in which we ought to speak, 
according to each [of these four modes,] is evident, it is 
likewise evident how we ought to speak according to 
these modes when combined ; as for instance, if a man 
is willing indeed to take, but not to give an oath ; or if 
he gives, but is unwilling to take it ; or if he is willing 
both to give and take it; or is willing to do neither. 
For a combination must necessarily be made from the 
above-mentioned modes; so that arguments also must 
4iecessarily be composed from them. If, however, any 
one has before taken an oath, and which is contrary [to 
the present oath,] it must be said that there is no perjury. 
For to do an injury is a voluntary thing ; but things 
which are done by violence and fraud are invcJuntary. 
Hence, therefore, it must be inferred that injury is com- 
mitted in the mind, and not in the mouth. But if the 
opponent has before sworn, and is now unwilling to 
abide by his oath, it must be said that he subverts all 
things who does not adhere to what he has sworn ; for 
on this account, also, judges that have taken an oath use 
^he laws. And [it may likewise be said in the way of 
amplification,] shall we rejoice, mdeed, that you judges 
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should abide in the decision which you have made, after 
taking an oath; and shall not we abide in the oaths 
which we have taken ? And such other things as may be 
ssud for the purpose of amplification. And thus much 
(Concerning inartificial credibility. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Such, thereforcl^ are the particulars from which It » 
rsquttite to exhort and dissuade, to blame and praise^ to 
accuse and defend, and such likewise are the opinions and 
propo^rions which are useful in procuring credibility in 
these. For concerning these, and from these, entby* 
memes about each genus of oratfons are peculiariy de<* 
itred. 

Since, however, the rhetorical art is for the sake of 
judgment (for [the auditors of orations] judge of con- 
sultations, and justice is judgment) it is necessary that 
die orator should not only direct his attention to the ora^ 
tbn, so as to conrider how it may be demonstratfre and 
credible, but he should also shew himself to be worthy of 
bdief, and 4isp09^ hia auditor to become a judge. For it 

VOL. I. o 
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is of great consequence in procuring belief, especially 
indeed in counsels, and afterwards in judgments, that 
the speaker should appear to be properly qualified, and 
that he should be well affected towards the auditors ; and 
besides this, if the auditors also are properly disposed. 
That the speaker, therefore, should appear to be properly 
qualified, is more useful in counsek [than in judgments y] 
but for the hearer to be well disposed^ is more useful in 
judgments. For the same things do not appear to those 
that love and hate, nor to those that are irascible and 
those that are mild ; but either they appear entirely dif- 
ferent, or different in ms^gnitude. For to the friend, he 
concerning whom he forms the judgment, will not appeu 
to have acted unjustly, or will appear to have acted so 
in a small degree ; but to him who hates, the contrary 
will take place. And to him who de^res, and is in good 
hope [of possessbg what he desires] if that which is to 
come is pleasant, it also appears that it will be, and Aat 
it will be good ; but to him who has no desbe, and Ho 
wpectation of a thing, the contrary will take placed 

Tberc are thr^e causes^ therefor^ through wfaieh 
men become worthy of belief; for so many are die thingB 
through which we believe, besides demonstraiioiis. Awl 
these are prudence, virtue and benevolence. For mm 
are false in what they say, or in the counsels they grr^ 
either on account of all theses or on account of some one 
of th^se. For either they do not think rightly thra«|g|ii 
imprudeoce ; or they do not speak what appears to b^ 
true, in consequence of their depravity ; or diey ate pt^ 
dent and worthy, but not beoevolent. Hence, it luf* 
pens that those do not give the best counsels who know 
liowto give them. AndtbeseateUM^aly tUligaihirtMigh 



which they faO. It is necessary, therefore^ that he who 
appears to possess all these, should be considered by his 
auditors as worthy of belief. Whence, therefore, men 
may appear to be prudent and worthy, must be derived 
from the divisions of the virtues ; for from the same 
things through which a man renders himself prudent and 
worthy, he may also cause another to become so* Con- 
cerning benevolence, however, and friendship we must 
noW' speak, in discussing what pertains to the passions. 

' But the passions are those things, on account of which 
men being ch^ged, differ in their judgments, and to 
whidi {Pleasure and pain are consequent. The passion^ 
therefore, are such as anger, pity, fear, and other things 
of this kind, and the contraries to these. 

It is necessary, however, to give a threefold division 
U) die particular^ about each. I say, for instance, 
about anger (^we shbuld con^der] how men are disposed 
when they are angry, what the things are at which th^y 
are accustomed to be angry, and what the quality is of 
the things which kre th^ subjects of t)ieir anger. For if 
we only possess a knowledge of one or two, but not qt 
aH Aese, it will be imposdble to excite atnger [in the au- 
ditors;] And in a similar manner in the other passions. 
As, therefore, in what has been beibre said, we have 
delivered [appropriate] propositions, we shall likewise do 
the same in considering die passfoos, and divide them 
after the same mannen 
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CHAPTER IL 



LsT Ukgut^ therefore^ be the appetite in man of aupa. 
XWt rere^ge in coajunc^n with pain, in consequence of 
a aeeming neglect or contempt of himself, or of some 
one belonging to him. 

If, thefefere^ anger is this, it is necessary that he who 
is angry should always be angry with some particular 
person ; as for instance, with Cleon, but not with maa; 
and that he is angry because Cleon has done or intended 
to do something to himself, or to some one belonging to 
him* It is also necessary that a certain pleasure arising 
from the hope of revenge, should be consequent to all 
«nger. For it is pleasant for a man to fancy that he shill 
ob^un the object of his desire ^ but no one aspires after 
those thipgs which appear to him to be impossible. He 
who is angry, howrrer, aspires after thii^^s which it is 
possible for him to obtain. Hence it is well said (by, 
Achilles'3 cooceming anger, that. 



Anger iiiicrease$ in the mortal breast. 
Sweeter than tricUtng honey to the taste. 

Toi a certain pleasure is consequnt to anger both on 

" la Iliad, tS. 
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dat account and bectnae the tfaoughta.of .thoae who ai« 
angry are entirelj employed on revenge* The pham- 
iBsy, dierefore, or imagination which is then ingeneratedh 
in the aool, produces pleasure, in the same manner aa dit 
imagination which is ingenerated in dreams. 

Since» however, neglect is the energy of opinion about 
dial which appears to deserve no re^urd ; (for we eoi^ 
ceive that both good and evil, and what contributes to 
these are worthy of attentbn, but such things as are no« 
thing, or very trifling, we conceive to be of no worth 
whatever>-**hence, there are three species of neglect, vie. 
eontempt, insolence and contumely. For that which men 
despise they neglect ; since they despise that which they 
conceive to be of no worth ; and those things which are 
0f lio worth they neglect. He also who insuka another 
person appears to despise him ; for insult is an impedi- 
ment to the will of another person, not that he who offer^ 
the insuk may derive a certain advantage himself, but 
4h«t he may prevent the person insulted from deriving it. 
^Siftce, therefore^ he does not expect to derive any ad- 
vantage himself, he neglects the other person. For it is 
eirident that he does not apprehend any ii^ury will accrue- 
tt> himself from the insult ; since if he did, he would be* 
afraid, and would not neglect [the person he insults Q, 
nor any advantage to the person insulted, which deserves 
to be mentioned } fbr if be did, he would be anxious to 
make him his friend. He, also, who acts contumeliously 
towards another neglects him ; for contumely is to injure 
and pain another person in those things in which shame 
befalls the sufierer, and this not that any thing else may 
be done to him than what is done, but that he may rs* 
ceive pleasure £pooi the act. For these who return aa 
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injury do not act contumelioiHlj, btit take Mtm^. 
^the eause, howerer, of pleasure to those that calumniala 
k thi$» that they fancy they excd in a greater degree by 
acting ilL Hence» yoang men and those that are rieh 
are contumelious ; JR>r they fancy that they thus acquint 
a superiority to others. But ignominy pertains to con* 
tumely; and he who disgraces another neglects Mm* 
For diat which is of no worthy has no hoiiour either of 
t¥il at good. Hence, Achilles when angry says^ 



The afFront mj honour itam. 



Wh3e be mj ▼aloiu's guerdon thus 

And, 

Disgraced, disbonoor'd, like thd Tilest slaye.^ 

As being enraged on account of these things. Mtn also 
thmk it fit that they should be greatly honoured by those 
who are inferior to them in birth, in power, in vifto^ 
and in short, in that in which they very much ei^el 
another person ; as for instance^ the rich man excels the 
poor man in money ; the rhetorician excels in speaksig 
him who is unable to speak ; the governor him nrho is 
governed ; and he who fancies himself worthy to com*- 
mand, him who deserves to be cotaimanded. Hence, it il 
said, 



And, 



Qrest i^ tiie wmA of Joventeseended .kiagCi' 



For tho' we deem the short-livM fury past, 
^Tis sure the mighty wUl rcrcnge at Uut.* 
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Fpr vm sure kidKgSMit on aocounc cf ditir traAKeflh 
dcuQcy* Mai» Vksmse, Aink tbit tbey ought to l>e 
gl^tyly hofiDared by those . by whom any OM ^lodld 
^i|ik they ought to be benefited) bat these are sucli as 
t^, haye benefited, ot db-bcfltefit, ekher they thMieelvee^ 
orjofoe one bekmgvig to theoSf or each as they do wish^ 
OS have wished to benefit. 

 

It is now therefore manifest from these things, how^ 
men are disposed when they are angry, and with whom, 
^ from wh^t causes they are angry. For they are 
ai^gry, indeed, when they are aggrieved* For he who it' 
2|ggrieved desires something } whether he is aggrieved' 
by any oppoation directly made against him, as when a 
Q^m is prevented from drinking that is thiraty ; or if an 
opposition is nqt directly made against him, yet it ap^^ 
py^s to be made indirectly ; or if any one acts contRsory 
to him, or does not cooperate with hun ; or if any thing 
dse disturbs him thus di8po6ed,-^rQm all these circiaai''' 
stances he is angry. Hence the sick, the poor, diose 
^at are in love, those that are thirsty, and in short those 
that desire any thing, and do not act rightly, are disposdll 
to be angry, and are easily provoked, and especially with 
t^iose that neglect their present oondition. Thus for' 
instance, the sick are angry with those that neglect them 
in things pertaining to their disease; the poor, widi 
those that neglect them in things pertaining to their 
poverty ; warri<»9 with those that neglect them in war- 
like affairs ; smd lovers with those that neglect them ia 
amatory concerns; and in a similar m^uier in. other 
things. For each is prepared to exercise his anger 
agamst those that neglect them, by the inherent passion* 
Farther s^l, men sore likewise disposed to bo angry when 
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dHOgs hifipMl oontnuy to their ex]pectatiao« Vctf dial 
vkich is vary much oootrary to opinion is more gnevoos^ 
just as what is* very much contrary to qMiion prodvctt 
delight) if that which is wished for is accom|Jidied. 
Hence^ also, seasons and timesi and di^Mitions and ages 
render it apparent what kind of persons are easily dis- 
posed to anger, and when and where; and that wheo 
they are most m these circumstances, they are most 
easily excited to anger. 

Men, likewise, are angry with those that laugh at, 
daide and mock them; for by so acting they insult 
them. They ar^ also angry with those that offend 
them in sudi things as .are indications of oontumely* 
But it is necessary that these should be things of such a 
kind, as are not directed to any other end, and are of no 
advantage to those that do them ; for they appear to be 
done solely through contumely. Men also are angry 
with those that de&une and despise things to which they 
Sffe most devoted. Thus for instance, those that are 
ambitious of eKcelling in philosophy, are angry with 
those who speak contemptuously of philosophy ; those 
who pay great attention to the form and beauty of the 
body, are angry with those that despise it ; and in a 
similar manner in other things. This also is muoh more 
the case, if they suspect that they either do not at all pos^ 
sess these things, or do not firmly possess them, or do 
not appear to do so. But when they fancy they very 
much excel in those things for which they are reviled, 
they pay no attentioli to the scofis of others. Men are 
likewise angry with their frioids more than with those 
that are not their fiiends ; for they think it is more pro* 
p& that they should be benefited by them than not. 
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Hiey are abo angry tndi tboee who have been accus- 
tomed to honour, or pay attention to them, if they no 
longer associate with them as formerly ; for they fancy 
diat by so acting they are despised by them. They are 
likewise angry with those that do not return the kinS- 
ttess which they have received, nor make an equal re* 
compense; and also widi those who act contrary to 
them, if diey are their inferiours; for all such things 
appear to be attended with contempt ; the one indeed as 
of inferiours, but the other as by inferiours. They are 
also angry in a greater degree, if they are despised by 
men of no account ; for anger was supposed by us 
to arise from undeserved neglect or contempt ; but it is 
it that inferiours should not despise their superiours. 
Men likewise are angry with their friends if they do not 
speak or act well, and still more so, if they do the con- 
traries to these. Also, if they are not sendble of thttr 
wants ; as was the case with the Plexippus of Antipho 
when he was angry with Meleager ; for it is a sign of 
neglect not to be sensible [of the wants of a friend ;3 
rince those things are not concealed from us to which we 
pay attention. They are likewise angry with those that 
rejoice in their misfortunes, and in short \rith those who 
are not at all concerned when they are in adversity ; for 
this is an indication either of hostility or neglect* , Also 
widi those who pay n6 attention to them when they are 
aggrieved ; on which account they are angry with those 
who are the messengers of evil. And likewise with 
those who [willingly] hear or see their maladies ; for in 
this case, such persons resemble either those who ne- 
glect them, or their enemies. For friends condole [with 
their friends] in their afflictions ; and all men grieve oa 
surteying their own maladies. They are likewise angry 
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vidi five kisds of p^raons by whom thqf are m^^ected; 
indth those with whom they stand in competitian &xf 
honour ; with those they admire ; with those by whom 
they wish to be admired ; with those whom they reve- 
rence } and with those by whom they are reverenced* 
For if they are neglected by any of these^ they are in a 
greater degree angry. They are. also angry with those 
who demise them^ by injuring their parents^ cbildreSji 
wives, and such as are in subjection to them, and whom 
it would be disgraceful in them not to assist, likewise 
with those that are ungrateful ; for neglect or contempt 
from these is unbecoming. They are also angry with 
such as employ irony and dissimulation towards thos^ 
who are seriously employed ; for irony pertains to con- 
tempt. Likewise with those that benefit others, but not 
themselves ; for this also indicates contempt, not to think 
a man deserving of that which all other persons are 
thought to deserve. Forgetfulness also is productive of 
anger, as for instance, of names, though it is but a trifling 
tbbg. For forgetfulness seems to be an indication o^ 
neglect; since oblivion is produced from neglig^ce; 
and negligence is inattention. And thus we have showa 
who the persons are by whom anger is excited, how they 
are disposed, and from what causes others are angry with 
them. It is likewise evident that an orator ought to. 
frame his auditors to such a temper as they are in who. 
diey are angry, and show that the opponents are guilty of 
those things which excite anger, and that they are such 
persons as men are accustomed to be angry with. 
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CHAPTER in. 



. Since, however, the being angry is contrary to the 
being placable, and anger is contrary to placability, the 
di^>osition of those that are placable must be considered, 
who those persons are to whom they conduct themselves 
with placability, and through what causes they become 
$0* L^ placability then be a remission |UHi suppression 
^ anger. 

If, therefore, men are angry with those that neglect 
tf^em^ but neglect is a vduntary things it is evident that 
4hcy will be placable to those who do none of these 
t^uoi^ or do them unwillingly, or appear not to have 
done them voluntarily. They will likewise be placable 
to those who wish to have done the contrary to what they 
have 'done. And also to those who are such towards 
themselves^ as they are towards others ; for no one 
^ppeans to neglect himself. Likewise, to those who 
ackxK>wledge [their faults,^ and repent of them. For 
considering the pain which they feel as a punishment 
for what they have done, they cease to be angry. . But 
this is evident from what takes place in punishing ser- 
vants }. for we punish in a greater degree such of them 
as deny [the fault,^ and contradict us ; but we cease to 
be angry with such of them as adcnowledge they are 
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puniihed justly. The caute> however^ of this is that it 
18 impudeace to deny wbait k manifest ; and impudence 
is neglect and contempt. We feel no shaine, therefore, 
towards those whom we very much despise. Men are 
placable likewise to those who humble themselves to- 
wards them, and do not contradict them ; for thus they 
appear to acknowledge that they are inferior to them ; 
but those that are inferior are afraid^ and no one who is 
afraid is negligent. But that anger ceases towards those 
who humble themselves, is evident from dogs who do ioot 
bite those that prostrate themselves. Men also are placak 
ble to those that act seriously, when they are acting 
seriously themselves ; for thus they appear to be diought 
by them worthy of attention, and not to be despised. 
Likewise to those who [i£ they have injured them in any 
respect, are afterwards] more grateful to them. Also to 
those that, beg and intreat ; for such persons are more 
humble. And to those, that are neither contumelious 
nor scoffers, nor neglectful, either of any person, or at 
least not of the worthy, or of such as they themselves 
are. And in short, men become placable from causes 
contrary to those which excite to anger. They are Vkt' 
wise placable to those whom they fear, and reverence } 
for so long as they are thus disposed towards them they 
are not angry with them. For it is impossible at one 
and the same time to be angry with and afraid of a man. 
With those also who have done any thing through anger, 
they are either not angry, or they are angry in a less de- 
gree; for such persoxis do not appear to have acted from 
neglect ; since no one who is angry is neglectful. For 
neglect is unattended with pain } but anger is accom- 
panied with pain. They are likewise placable to t|io$e 
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that revere fhem, [because reverence is contrary to com 
teinpt.3 

It 18 also evident that men are placable when they are 
in a dispontxon contniry to anger ; as when they are in 
sport, when they are laughing, when they are at a festival, 
when they are successful, when they perform any business 
happily, when they are fall ; and in short, when they are 
without pain, experience a pleasure unattended with indo- 
lence, and are in good hope. They are likewise placa^ 
ble to those by whom they have not been molested for a 
long time, and through whom they have not been ex* 
dted to recent anger ; for time appeases anger. Venge- 
ance also formerly inflicted on another person, has die 
power ' of appeasing a greater anger conceived against 
some one. Hence, Fhilocrates answered well, when a 
certain person said, the people being enraged, why do 
you not defend yourself? He replied, not yet. But 
when will you ? When I see another person condemned* 
For men become placable^ when they have consumed 
their anger upon another person ; as it happened to 
Ergophilus ; whom the people absolved, though they 
were more enraged against him than against CalUsthettes^ 
whom the. day before they had condemned to deatlii 
MeU' also are placable towards those whom diey have 
coiivicted. And likewise when they see those that ar«; 
angry suffering a greater evil from their anger than they 
occasioned to others ; for they conceive that such a one 
is punished for his anger. Also if they think that they 
themselves have acted unjustly and suffer justly; for 
anger is hot excited against that which is just ; since ia 
this case they do not any longer fancy that they suffet 
undeservedly. But anger was said by us to be thisi ^viz. 
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to ariee from a concepdon of uomented contempt j 
Hence, it is necessary that offenders should first bf 
punished by words ; for slaves also when thus punished 
are less indignant. Those likewise are placable who 
conceive that the persons on whom they inflict punish«> 
ment will not perceive that they are punished by them. 
For anger is excited against individuals, as is evident 
from its definition. Hence^ Ulysses {jn his speech tf 
Polyphemus] rightly calls himself Ulysses the suboerior 
0^ ciaes ; as if he could not have avenged [the injuxief 
of Polyphemus] unless he made him sensible who it wsf 
that inflicted the vengeance, and for what it was inflicted. 
It follows, therefore, that we are not angry with thoi^ 
that are not sensible ; nor any longer with those thdJ^ 
are dead, because [we fancy] they have suffered the e^* 
tremity of evils, and will not be pained by, or sensible 
of our revenge^ which b the object of dedre of thosQ 
that are angry. Hence it is well said by the poet respect* 
i^g Hector, who wished that the anger of Achilles 
towards him might cease when he was dead. 

On the deaf earth his rage was spent In vain. 

It is evident, d)erefi:Mre, that those who wish to render 
otliers placable must derive thdr arguments from these 
places. For those whose anger is to be appeased, must 
be rendered such persons as we have described; but 
those persons with whom others are ai^ry must be shovni 
[by the orator] to be such as are to be feared, or that 
fhey are worthy of reverence, or that they have deservjed 
^ell of them, or that they injured them unwillingly^ 
or that they are very much grieved for what they ham 
done. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Lbt us now show vfbo those persons are that ire the 
of love and hatred, and why they are so, definbg 
for this purpose what friendship is, and friendly love» 
JLet^ therefore^ friendly . love be defined to be, the wish 
that such things as are conceived to be good may £U1 ta 
the lot of some one for his own sake^ and not for the 
sake of him who forms the wish, said also the endeavour 
of him who forms the wish to procure such good to the 
utmost of his power* But he is a friend who loves, and 
is reciprocally beloved ; and those persons conceive th6iB«> 
selves to be friend^ who think th^ are thus disposed 
towards each other* 

These things, therefore^ being supposed, it is necessary^ 
that a friend should be one who reciprocally rejoices isi 
the good which befals another person, and is naturally 
pained when that person is aggrieved, and this not on 
account of any thing else, but on account of the person 
himself. For all men rejoice when they obtain the object 
of their wishes, but are' aggrieved if the contrary t2ke$ 
place; so that pains and pdeasures are an indication of 
{jgood and badj wishes. Those likewise are friends to 
each oth^, to whom the same things are good and eviL 
And also those whoare friends and ^emies to the same 
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persona and things ; for these must necessarily wish the 
same things ; so that he who wishes the same things to 
another as to himself, appears to be a friend to that 
person. 

Men also love those that have either benefited them, 
or those that are under their care ; or if thdr kindness 
to them has been great, or has been cheerfully exerted, 
or seasonably, and for their own sake ; and also such as 
fhey think are willing to benefit others. They likewise 
love the friends of their friends, and those that love the^ 
same persons that they love^ and who are beloved by 
diose who are beloved by them ; who are Okewise ene- 
nrues to those to whom they are enemies, and who hate 
lliose whom they hate, and are hated by those who are 
hated by them. For the same things appear to be good 
to all these, and to themselves ; so that they wish the 
same good to them as to themselves; which was the 
definition of a friend. Farther still, men love those who 
are beneficent to them in pecuniary affairs, and in those 
thmgs which regard their safety. Hence they honour 
liberal, brave, and just men ; and they consider those to 
be such who do not live on the property of others. 
But men of this description are those that live by their 
own labour; and among these are those that live by 
agriculture, and of others, especially manual artificers.' 
They also love those that are temperate, because they are 
ncK unjust ; and for the same reason they love those that' 
lead a quiet life unmolested by business. We likewise 
lave those to whom we wish to he friends, if they ap* 
pear to wish to be our friends. But men of this de- 
scription are such as are good according to virtue, andP 
are celebrated csther by all men, o;* by die best af mem 
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Qr by dMM wlno are Momed bf ii% or by thoitt vhp 
admire us. Farcber adilf men love tbMe wbo are agit- 
able aoo^aiiioiia and with mirhcHn they can pabs the day 
pleataatly. But mea of ttw descri^cm are wch aa »e 
jogeauousy who do oot reprpve the SsmltQ of otbenB^ and 
vn not atudaons of ccHitwtion nor morose } for all aoch 
fMwna are p^gvadoua; aad thoee that ar? pugracioiia 
appear to tri^ thinge ocmtiary to the wishes of fiaeada 
Th^ liketRriee love those that have elegant mamiersy and 
ivbo can ^ve and take a jest; for ih both these, m^ 
strive to be facetious as wdl those that are able to bear 
taiUery^ as those that aM aUe to rail elegantly them- 
selves. They also love those who praise the good thbgs 
which they eojoy, and especially such among these as 
ihdy are fearful should not be present to themselves. 
Uowise those who are nett in their appearance, in their 
dcMs, aad in every ttog pertwing to the whole of their 
lifir« Also tbose^ who nether rc|^robaie the &nks coi** 
mitfesd by others, nqr the benefits conferred on them$ 
for both are atfemded with defamation. Th^ likewisa 
love those that neither remember injuriesb nor are ob- 
eervers of the fonlts of others, but are easily reconciled. 
For such as they think they are towards others, they abp 
ihimk they wiU be cowards themselves. They likewise 
love those that are not addicted to slander, and wb^ 
know no etil, but oidy good, eidier of their neighboi»s 
or them. For a good man acts in this manner, Alsp 
ikose that do not resisi them when they ai*e msj$ or 
eenousiy employed ; for 8M«h fike persons are pugnacious* 
Likewise those that aM seriMsly disposed towards them^ 
as for instance* sock as admire them ; ceosider them tp 
he w^orthy ;> are delighted with them } aod are eqteciaUf 
ikm affe<;tadm things m wMck tk^ themselves parti* 
Arist. voju. I. H 
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ctthrly vAA to be admirtd, or to appear to be ivonhy, 
or pleasant persons. Men ako love those that resemble 
themselves, and are engaged in the same pursuit^ pn>^ 
Wded they are no impediment to them, and their subsist 
ence is not derived from the same profession. For thus 
^^at He«od saysj will take place, viz. that ffie potter 
envies spatter. They likewise love those who deske 
things of which it is at the same time possible for tifestt 
to be partakers ; for if not, the same thmg [[which we 
have just noticed3 will thus happen. They also love 
those towards whom they are so disposed as not to be 
ashamed of things which are base only according to opi- 
nion, and towards whom they are adiamed of things 
which are in reality base. And likewise those by whoai 
they are ambitious to be honoured, or by whom they 
wish to be emulated, and not to be envied ; for diese 
they either love, or wish to be their friends. They Kke* 
wise love those with whom they co-operate in the acqui* 
ddon of some good, lest greater evil should hereafter 
befal themselves. And also those who similarly love 
thdr friends when absent and present ; on which account 
all men love those who are thus disposed towards the 
dead. And in short, they love those who very much 
love their friends, and do not forsadie them ; for amodg 
the number of good men, they espedally love those who 
are good in what relates to friendship. They likewise 
love those who do not act with dissimulation towards 
them ; but men of this descripdon are such as are AM 
ashamed to speak of their own defects. For we have 
already observed that towards friends, we should be 
ashamed of things which relate to opinion, [L e. which 
)u« base in opinion only, slnd not in reality.3 If; Aere^ 
fere, he who is adiamed has not friendly love, he ^rin 
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IS not ashamed will resemble one who has friendly loTe. 
Men, Ukewise, love those who are not the objects of fear, 
and in whom they can confide } for no one loves him of 
whom he is afraid. But the species of friendship are 
fellowship, familiarity, ^dliance, and thmgs of the Iflce 
kind. Beneficence also exerted towards another person 
is productive of friendship, as also are acting bendicently 
when it is not required, and not divulging favours when- 
they are bestowed. For thus beneficence will appear to 
hxve been exerted for the sake of the fnend, and noton 
any other account. 



CHAPTER V. 

. With respect to enmity, however, and hatred, it is 
evident that they must necoBsarily be surveyed from 
contraries. But the things which produce enmity are, 
ai^er, injury either in word or deed, and calumny. 

Anger, therefore, arises: frpm what pertains to our^ 
selves; but enmity tfisty exist independeni of what JbM 
refieience to ourselves. For if we conceive a man to be 
a person of a certain description, we hate him. 



And angar, indeed, is always exerted towards parti- 
Jar persons, as for instance^ towards Gallias» or So- 
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cm^ i bat hatrad is also exerted towards geftera tbenr 
^Tes. For every man hates a thief and a sycophuit*. 
And anger indeed may be cured by time ; but hatred k 
incurable* The former, also, desires to ghre pain ; but 
the latter is more desirous to do harm. For he who 
ik angry, wishes [that he with whom he is angry] may 
be sensible of pain ; but with him who hates diis is ct 
no consequence. AU painful things, however, are ol^ect* 
of sensatbn ; but those things which are especially evUs^ 
vis* injustice and folly, are in the smallest degree obgeda 
of sensation ; for the presence of vice is attended with 
no pain. And anger, indeed, is accompanied with pain; 
but hatred is not ; for he who is angry is pained; but he 
who hates feels no pain. 

And the angry man, indieed, pities the subject of his 
anger, if many evils be£d him ; but he who hates, feels 
no commiseration for the object of his hatred. For the 
former wishes that he with whom he is angry may red^ 
procally suffer what he feels ; but the latter wishes that 
the object of his hatred may no longer exist. From 
tfieae things, therefore, it i$ evident, that it is possible 
[for an orator] to show who those are that are really 
enemies and fiiends, and to make those to be such who ace 
not so. He may also dissolve the aiguments by which 
his opponent endeavours Xo show that some persons are 
mutually fiiende or enemies; and that when it is dubious 
whetiier a thing was done from anger, or from enmity, 
he may persuade the adoption of that part which soa|e 
one may have deliberately chosen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

What Idnd of things are the objects of fear, and 
how diose that are terrified are affected, will be evident 
from what fidlows* Let fear, therefore, be a certain 
pain or perturbation arising from the imagination of sooie 
future evil, which is either of a destructive nature, or 
attended with molestation. For not all evils are the 
objects of fear ; such for instance, as injustice or slow- 
ness i but such as are capable of producing great moles- 
tation or destruction ; and these, when they are not re- 
mote, but seem to be near, so as to be imminent. For 
things which are very remote are not the objects of fear ; 
mice all men know that they shall die, yet because death 
is not near, they pay no attention to it. 

If, however, fear is this, it is necessary that such tluiigs 
should be terrible as appear to possess a great power of 
destroying, or are productive of such harm as is attended 
with great molestation. Hence, also, the indications of 
things of diis kind are terrible ; for the object of jfear 
seems to be near. For danger is this, viz. the approU* 
maUcn of ihat which is terrihk. Things of this kind, 
however, are the enmity and anger of those who are able 
to effect somethii^ ; for it is evident that they are both 
wllHng and able;« so that diey are near to aetiilg"[wliat 
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their enmity and ^ger may suggest.] Injustice, abo, 
when it possesses power is the object of fear ; for the 
unjust man is unjust from deliberate choice. Virtue, 
likewise, when insulted and possessing power is to be 
feared ; for it is evident that vengeance, when it is in- 
sulted, is always the object of its deliberate choice ; but 
now it possesses power. The fear, also, of those who are 
able to eflfect something is the object of terror ; for such 
a one must necessarily be in preparation [for that which 
be dreads.3 

Since, however, the multitude are depraved, are van- 
quished by gain, and are timid in dangers, to be in the 
power of another person is a thing for the most part to 
be feared. Hence, those who have been eye*witnes8es 
of any dreadful deed that has been perpetrated, are to 
be feared, lest they should divulge it, or desert [him by 
whom it was committed.] Those, likewise, who are 
able to do an injury, are always to be feared by those 
who are capable of being injured ; for men for the most 
jiart act unjustly when they are able. Those also are to 
be feared who either have suflFered an injury, or think 
that they have ; for they always watch for an opportu- 
nity '[of retaliating.] Those too zte to be dreaded who 
wo^d do an injury if they had the power ; for they are 
afraid of retaliadon ; and it was supposed that a thing 
of this kind is the object of dread. Those, likewise, are 
to be feared who are competitors for the same things, 
and which both cannot at one and the same time possess; 
for between men of this description there is always hosti- 
lity. Those also who are objects of dread to more 
powerful men, are to be feared by us ; for they are more 
aj^ to injure us than they are to injure the more power- 
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fuL For tbt same reason those persons are to be feared 
who are dreaded by men more powerful than themselves; 
and also those who have destroyed men superior to thenw 
selves in power; and those who have attacked men 
inferior to themselves ; for either they are . now to be 
dmded» or when their power is increased. Among 
those that have been injured, likewise, and among 
enemies and opponents, such as are to be dreaded, are 
not those that are hasty and choleric, and who speak 
their mind £reely, but those that are mild, who dissem^ 
bl^ and are crafty ; for [|what they are machinating^ is 
obscure, or nearly so; and hence their designs are 
never manifest beause they are remote [from observai^ 
tian.]. 

With respect however to every thmg that is dreadful, 
such things are more to be feared, the errors pertainii^ 
to which cannot be corrected ; but it is dther ^olly 
ia4>ossible to correct them, or they cannot be corrected 
by those that have committed them, but by their adver* 
sariea. Those things also are to be feared for which 
there is no helpi, or in which assistance cannot. easily be 
obtamed. And in short those things are to be feared 
which when they do or shall happen to others, are 
lamentable in their consequences. With respect to things 
which are to be feared, and which are dreaded by men, 
these, as I may say, are nearly the greatest 

Let us now show the manner in which men are affected 
when they are afraid. If, therefore, fear is attended with 
the expectation of suffering some destructive evil, it is 
evident that no one is afraid who thinks, that he shall not 
suffer any evil^ and that no one dreads those things which 
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he does not thiak he dali 8oier» or thoie persam 
through whom he doet not imigiae he shall suffer, nor 
then when he does not suspect [any evil to be imminent.3 
Hence, it is necessary that those perwns should be afiradd 
who imagine they shall suffer some evil, and 60m such 
persons, and in such things, and at sudi a time. Neither^ 
however, those who are in ver| prosperous drcumstaaces^ 
and appear to be so to themselves, imagine they shall 
suffer any evil ; (on which account such men are ^olenty 
a^lectful and audacious ; ami riches, strength) a muld* 
tude of friends, and power, produce such men) nor those 
who think that they have now suffered dreadfully, and 
wheae hopes with respect to futurity are extinct, as is the 
case with those who are led to capital punishment. But 
it is necessary [where there is fear] that there should be 
some hope of safety, and of escaping 4he evils which 
fliecasion their anxiety ; of which this is u in d faa do tti 
that fear makes men disposed to receiw co un ocl , thoii]^ 
na one consults about tfainge that are hopeless. Hcnee» 
when it is necessary that the oraior shodld eKdtt fimr In 
his auditory he must dlow them that they are such per- 
sons as may suflSer [many] evife, because others greater 
dian them have sufimd ihem« He must abo show that 
men sjasihtr So diemselves sufer or have suffered many 
evflSi &om those through whom they £d not expect to 
sufor, and that they have suiered these eWk ttd then 
when they Sd not itnag^e they should* 



y 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

S1KCB9 hoiv«v€r, wkh respect to fear. It is evident 
wlMt k is, and it is also et^ident what the objects of fetter 
an; and hoir men are affected when they are afraid, Ht 
h likewise manifttt from these things what conild«(ie« 
is^ what the kind of thkigs are ki which men confide^ 
and bow confident men are disposed. For confidenee 
is contrary to fear, and that which is the object of coft* 
fldcnce to that which is the ohjea of dfcsid. Hence, 
eo/i^idtnee k a h&pe attended with imaginatim^ ikat those 
things whkh mmf be sshittfry to us are neat at hMd^ but 
that Aose Otings which ate the obfecte ef our dread^ ei^h&t 
d^ not ejfietf at are remote. 

But the thingt which are etfectiiFe of confidence are, 
cwnts of a drsadtbl nature> H they are remote^ and such 
as may be confided in if they are near. Evils also wMeK 
are immment, if they may be conned produce confi* 
dence ; and this is l^Lewise die case when many or gfett 
anxiUaries, cr both these, agakisc evils, are present 

Confidence also is produced, when there are neither 
any persens who hav« been mjured by us, nor who ham 
mjuredos. il&d vtiien either, in shor^ vre have no anti^ 
goahtSi M they hfiive no poww, or if they have power 
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they are our friends, or have received benefits from, or 
have conferred benefits on us. Confidence likewise is 
produced, when those to whom the same things are 
advantageous as are beneficial to us are many^ or superior 
to us, or both these. 

Those, however, that are confident in dangers are 
such as think they can accomplish with rectitude many 
things, without suffering any evil ; or who, if they 
frequently fall into great dangers, escape from them. 
'For men become void of perturbation in dangers in a 
twofold respect, either because they have not experienced 
them before, or because they have auxiliaries through 
which they may escape from them. For thus in dangers 
at sea, those who are unexperienced in its storms are 
oeofident they shall escape them ; and also those who 
have assistance in themselves from their experience. 
Confidence likewise is produced when there is nothing 
%0 be feared from either our equals or inferiors, and those 
10 whom we imagine ourselves to be superior. But we 
imagine ourselves to be superior to those whom we have 
dther themselves vanquished, or those that are superior 
to» or resemble them. Men also are confident, if they 
think those things are present with them in a greater 
number, and in a greater degree, for which those who 
e]|cel others are the objects of dread j and these are^ an 
Sundance of riches, strength of body, of friends, of 
country, of warlike apparatus, aiid either of all, or of 
the greatest of these. They are likewise confident if 
they have injured either no one, or not many, or not 
SAicfa as are the objects of fear. And in short, if they 
af e 'well disposed with reference to what pertams to the 
gods, both as to other things, and to what is indicted by 
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aigns and cmdes. For anger is attended ivith eonfi- 
doice ; and not to injure^ butvto be injured, is effective of 
anger ; but divinity is conceived to give assistance to 
those that are injured* Men also are confident^ vhen 
either having first attacked others, they neither do nor 
are likely to suffer any evil, or think that in so doing 
they have acted righdy* And thus much oonceroing 
things which are the objects of fear and confidence. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



What kind of things, however, those are which are 
the objects of shame, and also those for which men are 
not ashamed, and towards what persons they are ashamed^ 
and how they are disposed {[when under the influence of 
this passion,3 will be evident from what follows^. But 
let shame be a certain pain oTid perturbation with respect 
to evils dther present^ or past, or future^ which appa^ 
renily lead to irffan^. And let want of shame or impu* 
dence be a certain contempt and impassivity with respect 
to these very same things^ 

If, therefore, shame is that which we have defined it 
to be, a.man must necessarily be ashsuned of evils of such 
a kind as appear to him to be base^ or to those whom he 
regards. But things of this kind are such deeds as pro- 
c^ fipom vice} such for instance as» for a soldier to 
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doMT tvmj hk shield fin tattile] or fly ; for tiii§ proceeds 
Jrom tmUky^ It is likawise base to deny a deposit ; fer 
this is the sfieet of infvstke. A»d also to lie wHIi wo^ 
mm witb whom it is not hwful toHe^ or where it is not 
ptcp&tj or when it is not proper ; for this proceeds from 
teeaipSTsace. k is liketrise base, to seek Uttxt pSA 
firom minute, ot <fisgraceful, or imposoble thiAgs ; as 
from die poor or die dead ; whaice also (he proverb, tb 
take awayjram the dead ; for this proceeds from a desire 
of base gain, and from illiberality. It is also base for a 
man not to assist others with money when he is able, of 
to assist in a less degree than he is able* Likewise for a 
man to receive pecuniary assistance from one less rick 
than himself, is base ; and for him to take up money at 
interest, and yet seteni to beg ; to beg, and yet seem to 
demand ; to demand, and yet seem to beg ; to praise a 
thmg, so as that he may appear to beg it ; and though 
repulsed, to persist no less in begging it. Fo^ all these 
are indications of iB3>erality. It is likewise base to praise 
i man to his face ; for this is a sign of flattery ; also to 
prase above measure what is good, but extenuate whai 
is evil ; to condole immoderately widi one who is afflict- 
ed ; and every thing else of a ^milar kind ; for these are 
illdicadons of flattery. It is also base not to endure 
bbours which more elderly or delicate men, or those that 
jbave greater authority, or in short thbse diat are more 
imbecile endure ; for all these are indications of effeminacy. 
To be benefited likewise by another, and that frequendy 
is base ; and also to reprobate the benefits conferred on 
another. For all diese are indications of pusBlanimity 
atfd an abject mind. It is also, bstse for a man to speak 
of hioteelf, and to promise [great things of himself ;] arid 
fikewise to attributef to himself the deeds of odiers; f6i 
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of the other educal vices, works, nd iadicadUM^ the 
like may be foood } for diey are base and diamefuL 

in ad^don to these things also, it is shamef id not to 
participate of those beautiful things of which all men, or 
dtt those thai resemble each other, or most men partiei* 
patet But bj men that resemble each othar I mean, 
difiee of the same aadon, city, and age, and who are 
diied to fach otfaer^ and in short, those that are of an 
equal con£doa. For it is now base not to partake of 
these things } as for instance, of such a pordoh of em* 
diticHi, 9nd of other diiqgs in a similar manner. But all 
these are more shameful when they are seeQ to happsn 
to any one from himself $ for thus they proceed in a 
greater degree from vice, when a man is the cause to 
Umadf, of past, present, or future evils. Men Itkev^se 
ate ashamed of such things as lead to infamy and dis* 
gM|ce if they suffer or have suffered, or are to suffer 
diem; and these are such things as pertain to the mii^ 
tram services either of the body, or of base works, 
among the number of which is havmg the body abused. 
Things also are shameful which pertain to intemperance 
vdiether voluntary or involuntary } but tfiihgs which perw 
lain to violence are involuntary* Foi* the enduranee of 
such things unattended with revenge proceeds from 
slodi and timidity. These^ therefotej and the Kkearethe 
things of which men are adiamed« 

Since^ however, shame is an imagmaticm wkh respect 
to ignominy, and shune, cm account of ignominy itseMi 
and^not on account of the evils which attend it ; but no 
pays any attention (o opinioB eKept on account of 
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those who iiom die opiaiott, men nuist neceaiarily fed 
dtfttqp ia the presence of those whom they regard [wbea 
they, have acted wraog.3 But they regard those who 
admire them, and those whom they admire» those by 
w)iQpa they wish to be admired^ and with whom dley 
contend for honours, and whose opinion diey do not 
deqpise. They wish, therefore, to be admired by, and- 
they admire those, who are in possession of some good 
which is honourable, or from whom they rerj mack 
wish to obtain something which it is in their power ta 
give them ; as, for instance, is the case with Iovas« 
Men, however, ccMUend for honours with those that re- 
semble themselves. But they pay attention to prudent 
men, as to persons <^ veracity ^ and men of this. kmA 
are such as are more elderly^ and the erudite. Men 
also are ashamed of what is before |heir eyes, and is 
done openly ; whence the proverb diat ^rnne ism Ae 
tyes. On this account they are more ashamed before 
those that are always present with them, and who pay 
attention to them, because both these are before theor 
eyes. They are likewise ashamed before those who artt 
not obnoxious to the same crimes as themselves ; for it.i8 
evident that the opinions of the latter are contrary to 
those of the former. Before those also they are ashamed 
who are not disposed to pardon such as appear to act 
wrong ; for that which a man does himself he is said not 
to be indignant with in bis neighbours ; so that it is evi« 
dent he will be indignant with crimes which he does not 
commit himself. They are likewise ashamed before 
those who divulge to many persons [any thing they have 
done amiss $3 fo^ there is no difference between the not 
appearing to have donerwroQg, and the hgH divulging ic 
9ut those divulge ^the &ults of others^ who have bean 
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injured by diem, because they obeer?e their coikKuct, and 
abo thoee who are given to de&tmation (for if they de* 
fame those who have not acted wrong, much more will 
they defame those that have*) Those also divulge [what 
they see or hear] who are attentive to the faults of 
others, such as those that deride, and comic poets i for 
in a certain rtspect they are given to defamaticm and are 
babblers. Men likewise are ashamed before those by 
whom diey have never been repulsed, but have obtauMd 
what they wished ; for they are deposed towards them, 
as towards persons whom they admire. Hence, als^ 
they feel shame before those who have for the first dme 
adced any thing of them, as not havmg yet done any 
thing by which they might lose their good opinion* Ot 
this kind likewise are sudi as recendy wish to be 
friends; for th^ have perceived qualities of the most 
excdlent nature fai us. Hence, the answer of Euripides 
to the Syracusans was well, [when they desired his 
friendship.] Among those likewise who were formerly 
known to uswefeel diame before sucbof them as are not 
conscious [|of any crime we may have OHnmitted.]] Men 
also are not only adnmed of disgraceful things, but of^ 
die indications of such things. • Thus for instance they' 
are not only ashamed of die act of venery, but likewise 
of the indicadons of it ; and not only whra they do base 
things, but when they ^eak of them. In a similar man- 
ner, also, they are not only ashamed before the above^ 
mentioned persons, but before those who may divulge 
dieir acdons to them, such as the servants and friends of 
these. In short, men are not ashamed before those 
whose opinion with respect to veracity, is despised by 
many piersons ; for no one is* ashamed before children 
and brutes. Nor are men ashamed of the 'same things 
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bcfcie petMiit that tbiey km>w» and diote who are 
unknbwii to them ; but before those whom thejr knov^ 
they are ashamed c£ such thbga as are base in reality, 
aod before thoae that are unknown, of such things as are 
l^;aUy base. 

Men Ifl&ewise when they are ashamed, are affected in 
the foUowiog manner. In the first place, when they are 
present with persons of such a description as we haf« 
shown those to be before whom they are aah?ifTifd ; b«it 
these were such as are either admired by diem, or who 
admire them, or by ix^om they wuh to be admiredf 
€>f bom whom they are in want of something ad?an» 
tageouB, which they will not obtain if they are without 
renown. Men also are ashamed when they are seen by 
such persons as theses as Cydias the orator said respecu 
ing the division of the lands m Samoa ; for he desired 
the Athenians to suppose that they were snrroubded by 
the Greeks in a circle, not only as hearers, but as specm 
tators of their decrees. And diey are likewise ashamed, 
if such persons are near them, or are likely to be gpec^ 
talors of their actions. Hence, those diat are unfortu. 
nstie are unwilling to be seen by those that emuhta 
diem^ for emulators are admirers. Men also are ashamed 
when they have any thing which disgraces the actions 
and afiaire, either of themsdves, or of their ancestors, or 
of certain other persons, with whom they have any 
alliance ; and in short, they are ashamed before those of 
whom they are diemselves aAamrd, But these, are such 
p«raons as <he above mentioned^ and those who are 
rdkrred to them^ of whom they have be^i the preceptora 
or counsellors. They are likewise ashamed if there are 
olhtr persons resembling themselves with whooi they 
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contend for honorary distincdons ; for from shame they 
both do and omit to do many things on account of men 
of this description. Men also feel more ashamed when 
they are about to be seen, and converse openly with 
those who are conscious [of their actions.] Hence, 
Anttpho the poet when he was led to punishment by the 
command of Dionysius, on seeing those who were to be 
executed with him, having their faces covered as they 
passed through the gates of the prison, s^d, why do you 
cover your faces ? Will any one of these see you to-mor- 
row? And thus much concerning shame. But with 
respect to impudence, it is evident that we shall abound 
with what i$ to be said about it from contraries. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Those, however, to whom men are grateful, and in 
what they are grateful, or how they are affected when 
they are so, will be evident when we have defined what 
a favour or kindness is. Let a Javour, therefore, foe tha( 
r0ccordmg io which he tt?*o possesses a things is said io 
€0(tfer a fcwour on him who is in want of it^ not that he 
magf receive any ihmgfrom him^ nor that any advantage 
may accrue to Ae giver ^ but tfiot he who is in want may 
ie benefit^ 
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Bot a favour is great when k is conferred, either oir 
one who is very much in warn of it, or the favour itsell 
consists of things which sfre great and difficult to obtain,- 
or is bestowed opportonely, or when he who bestows it- 
is the only one,* or the first that bestows it, or who espe*' 
daily bestows it. Wants, however, are ap^tes at 
desires, and of these particularly such ds zrt aecom<^ 
panted with pain when the desired object is not obtained^ 
But of this kind, are snch desires as love, and also those 
which take place in the maladies of the body, and in 
dangers ^ for he who is in danger desires, and likewise 
he who is in pain. Hence, those who relieve men that 
are in poverty pr in exile, though the relief bt but sni^ 
yet on account of the magnitude of the want, and the 
seasonableness of the relief, they confer a favour ; as was 
the case with him who gave a mat [jro a poor exile^ in 
the Lyceum. It is necessary, therefore, that he who 
confers a favour must especialfy confer it in the above- 
mentioned circumstances ; but if not in these, in such d» 
are equal or greater* 

Hence, unce it is evident when aAd in what things a 
favour is to be conferred, and how those are affected that 
bestow a favour, it is likewise manifest that from hence, 
arguments must be derived for the pttfpose of showing 
that others are or have been in such like pain and wanr, 
and that those who relieved them in such want, relieved 

them by supplyiiig what was mentioned. 

» 

It is likewise manifest whence it may be shown that a 
fiivour has not been conferred, and that no gratitude is 
due, either by evincing that it is or has been conferred 
for the sake of those that bestowed it ; and ^at is not a 
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fnoHir. Or it msy be shown that it vas coQferred 
casually, or by compulsion. Or that a kindness was 
returned, but not conferred, whether knowingly or not ; 
£tf in both ways one thing is given for another; so that 
neither in this way will it be a farour. What we have 
said likewise must be considered in all the categories* 
.For It is a favour, either because this particular thing is 
given, or so much, or a thing of such a quality, or at 
Sttch a time, or in such a place. But the signs [that a 
£ivour has hot been conferred] are if less has been done 
than, at another time. And if the same, or equal, or 
greater things have been conferred on enemies ; for it is 
evident in this case, that these things have not been 
bestowed for our sakes. Or if things of a vile nature 
have been bestowed knowingly; for no one will acknov- 
ledge that he is in want of vile things. And thus much 
concerning ccmferring and not conferring a favour. 



CHAPTER X. 



Let us now show what pity is, how men that commi- 
serate others are aflFected, and what things and persons 
are the objects of pity. But let pity be a certain 
arising from an apparent destructive and dolorific 
which befaU some one undeservedly ^ and which he who 
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fieU Mipanij w wme mt behpiging to kim tfu^ ufpect 
to stigkr^ and Ms when the evil is seen to be near. 

Von it is evident tluit he who will commisente another 
penon must necessarily be one who will think that eitbo* 
J^mself, or some one belonging to him^ may suffer a 
eertain eyil, and such an evil as we have mentioned in 
the definition of pity ; or an evil similar or allied to it. 
Hencf, neither do those who consider themselves as 
utterly lost feel pity ; (for they do not think they shall 
eufier any thing further than what they have severed) 
Aor those who fancy themselves exceedingly happy ; for 
they insult [those that are in calamity .3 For if they £uicy 
that every kind of good is present with them, it is evident 
that they must also fancy they cannot suffer any evil ; 
since a security from evil is among the number of goods. 
Those, however, who are con^assionate are such as 
think they may suffer ; and such as have suffered evils ; 
and have escaped them. Likewise elderly men, on ac- 
count of their prudence and experience. Those that are 
feeble, and those that are more timid. Also those that 
are erudite ; for they accurately consider the mutability 
of human affairs. And those that have parents, or chil- 
dren, or wives ; for they consider their evils to be their^ 
own. Those likewise are compassionate who are not 
overpowered with anger or confidence ; for those that 
are pay no attention to futurity. And also those who 
are not insolently disposed } for those that are do not 
think they shall suffer any evil. But those are compas- 
sionate who exist between these. Nor again, are those 
compassionate who are very timid ; for those who are 
terrified feel no pity, because they are occupied widi dieir 
own passion. Those IftLewise are compassionate ^Aio 
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think that there are some worthy pergons ; for he who 
thinks that no one is worthy will fancy that all men 
deserve to suffer eviU And in short, £a man is compas- 
fionate] whea he is so disposed as to remember that such 
Uke evils have happened either to him, or to those be« 
longing to him. And thus we have shown how those 
who compas^onate others are affiteted. 

What the things are, however, which they compas- 
sionate is evident from the definitbn. For all such pain- 
ful and lamentable drcumstances as are of a d.eslru£tivr 
nature, are subjects of commiseration. And, likewM^ 
such evils as fortune is the cause of if they are greatfv 
But evils which are lamentable and destructive are^- 
death, stripes, the maladies of the body, old age, dis- 
ease, and the want of nutriment. And the evils of 
which fortune is the cause are, the privation of friend^ 
a paucity of friends ; (on whieh account, also, it is 1». 
mentable to be torn from friends and familiars) deformity 
of body, imbecilUty, and mutilation. It is also a subject 
of commiseration for some evil to happen there, whert 
it was fit some good should have been done. And for a 
thing of this kkid to happen frequently. Likewise tear 
some good to be present, when no advantage can be 
derived from it ; as was the case with the gifts which 
were sent to Diopithis from the king [of Persia ;3 for 
they were sent to him when he was dead. It is also a 
subject of commiseration, when no good happens to any 
one, or if it does happen, it cannot be. enjoyed. These, 
therefore, and things of this kind, are subjects of com- 
miseration. 

But men compassionate those they are well acquainted 
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vnthj unless they are very much allied to them ; for 
towards these, when they are about to suffer any ev% 
they are affected m the same manner as towards them- 
selves. Hence, Amasis, when his son was led to death, 
did not, as they say, weep ; but he wept when he saw 
his friend beg. For this, indeed, was an object of com- 
miseration, but the former was a dreadful circumstance. 
For that which is dreadful is different from that which 
is commiserable, and has the power of expelling pity. It 
is also frequently useful to the contrary [indignation.]] 
Men, likewise, feel compassion [for their familiars]] 
when some evil is near them. They also commiserate 
chose who are similar to themselves in age, in manners, 
in habits, in dignities, and in birth. For in dl these it is 
more apparent that they may suffer the like evils. For, 
in short, it is here also necessary to assume that men fed 
|>ity for the evils of others, if they are such as they are 
fesuful may befal themselves. Since, however, calamities 
which appear to be near, are the subjects of compassion, 
but such as happened ten thousand years ago, or which will 
happen ten thousand years hence, as they are neither the 
objects of expectation nor remembrance, are either not 
at all the subjects of compassion, or not in a similar 
degree ; hence, those things which are represented by 
the same gestures, voices and apparel, and in short by 
the same action [as those who were in some calamity 
adopted,] are necessarily more pitiable. For they cat&se 
the evil which we commiserate to appear nearer, placing 
it before our eyes, either as that which will be, or which 
has been. Calamities, likewise, which have recently hap- 
pened, or which will shortly happen, are for the same 
reason more pitiable. Signs, also, and the actions [which 
have been wnployedby miserable men,] are p%aUe} such 
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•08 die garmems vAkh tliey have worn, aiid odier thingft 
of the like kind. The species, likeivise, and whatever else 
is of a similar nature, of those in calamity, as for instance, 
of those who are dying, are subjects of commiseration'; 
and especially of those who in such cireumstanees are 
worthy men/ For all these things, because they seem 
near, produce greater commiseratioii ; because he who 
-suffers, appears not to deserve these evils, and because 
the calamity is before our eyeeu 



CHAPTER XL 



To pity, however, thai passion is especially oppos^ 
which they call indignation. For to the pain arising 
from adverse circumstances in which some one is unde- 
servedly involved, the pain is after a certain manna: 
opposed, which arises from the same manners, on 
account of the prosperity which some one unworthily 
obtains. And both these passions are the offspring of 
worthy manners. For it is necessary to condole. and 
compassionate those who are undeservedly unfortunate 
in their affairs ; and to be indignant with those who are 
undeservedly prosperous. For that which happens, (o 
any one contrary to his desert is unjust. Hence, also, 
we attribute indignation to the gods. Envy, likewise, 
may appear to be after the same manner opposed to pity» 
as being proximate to and the same with indi^iatiosu h 
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k hawewde dlffiBreiit from it For envj also k a t«bii# 
lent pain arising from the pro^)erity [of another peiton^ 
but is not a pain arising from undeserved proq^erity, bvil: 
from the prosperity of one who is equal and similar t» 
him who is. envious. Both these passions, however^ 
Agree in this, that each is pained for the prosperity 
of another, because he is prosperous, and not because 
any evil arises from thence to the subject of these pa^ 
sions. For if this were not the case, one of these pa^ 
tions would no longer be envy, and the other indigna^ 
tion ; but each would be fear, if pain and perturbation 
were produced, because some evil would befal the sub- 
ject of these passions from the prosperity of another* 

It is however evident that contrary passions are conse- 
quent [to these perturbations*3 For he who is pained 
on account of the unmerited prosperity of others, will 
rqoice, or at least will be without pain, on account of 
the contraries to these, viz. those who are deservedly 
unfortunate. Thus for instance, no worthy person will 
be pained, when parricides and murderers are punished. 
For it is necessary to rejoice in the misfortunes of such 
persons. After the same manner, also, it is proper to 
te^oice in the prosperity of those who are deservedly for»> 
tonate. For both these are just, and cause a worthy 
man to rejoice ; since it is necessary he should hope, the 
same prosperity will also befal him which befel one who 
resembles him. And all these passions belong to the 
same manners. 

Bttt the contraries to these belong to contrary man- 
ners* For it is the saOeoe person who rejoices in the evils 
of another, and who ia envious ; since he who is pamed 
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^ tbat which be£U6 and is present with some one^ must 
necessarily rejoice at the privatioii and destruction of 
that thing. Hence, all these passions are iin];>edicnent8 to 
pky; but they di&r from the above-mentioned causes j 
so that all of them are similarly us^l for the prevention 
of pity. 

In the first place, therefore, let us speak concerning 
indignation, and show with what persons, and on account 
of what circumstances we are indignant, and how those 
who are indignant are affected ; and afterwards, let us 
speak concerning the other passions. But from what 
has been said, it is evident [with what persons men are 
indignant.] For if to be indignant is to be pained oa 
account of some one who aj^ars to be undeservedly 
prosperous, in the first place it is evident, that we cannot 
be indignant on account of every good. For if a man 
18 just or brave, or has any virtue, no one can be indig<. 
nant with him ; nor are those the objects of pity who 
are contrary to these. But men are indignant at riches 
and power, and things of this kind, of which, in short, 
good men are worthy. Nor are men indignant with^. 
those who possess any thing which is naturally good, 
such as nobility, beauty, and the like. Since, however^ 
that wluch is ancient appears to be something proximate 
to what is naturally possessed, it necessarily follows that 
men are more indignant with those who possess the same 
good, if they have recently possessed it, and on account 
of this are in prosperous circumstances ; for those who 
have recently become rich are the cause of greater mo- 
lestation to others, than those whose wealth is ancient, 
and by descent. In a similar manner, also, rulers, pow- 
erful men, those who have numerous friends, and an ex* 
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ceHeht progeny, and whatever dse is of tlie Vke kind, 
occasion greater molestation to others. And this is also 
the case if any other good befals them on account of 
these thingsl For we are more indignant with those 
who are recently rich when they become rulers through 
their riches, than with those who have been for a long 
time in possession of wealth ; and in a similar manner in 
lather things. The cause, however, of this is, that those 
who have for a long time possessed wealth, appear to 
possess what is their own ; but this is not the case with 
those who have recently become rich. For that which 
appears to have always been possessed, appears to be 
truly possessed ; so that persons of the latter description, 
do not seem to possess what is their own. Because^ 
likewise, any casual person is not worthy of every good, 
but there is a certain analogy and fitness; (since, for 
instance, the beauty of arms is not adapted to a just, but 
to a brave man, and illustrious marriages are not adapted 
to those who have recently become rich, but to those of 
noble birth) — hence, if a man is a worthy character, and 
does not obtain that which is adapted to him [so far as 
he is worthy,] we are indignant. We are likewise indigi- 
ilant when an inferior contends with his superior, and 
especially when he contends with him in that in which 
he is inferior. On this account it is said [by Homer,'] 

Hence did Cebriones in combat shun, 
T' engage the valiant son of Telamon ; 
For his presuming pride offended Jore, 
' That with a better man he durst his coumge prove. 

And we are also indignant if he contends with him in 
any thing else, [and not only in that in which be is 
inferior j] as if, for instance^ a musician should contend 

' Iliad,-U. 
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with a just man ; for justice is a thing more excellent 
than music. From these things, therefore, it is evident 
what are the objects of indignation, and why they are so; 
for they are these, and things of a like nature. 

But men are disposed to be indignant, if being worthy 
to obtain the greatest goods, they do not obtain them ; 
for it is not just to think those persons worthy to obtain 
a similar good, who are not similarly worthy ; [and when 
men of this description become the possessors of similar 
good, worthy men are indignant,] In the second place 
good and ^worthy men are prone to be indignant ; for 
they judge wellj and hate what is unjust Those, like- 
wise, are indignant who are ambitious, and who aspire 
after certain actions ; and especially when they are ambi- 
tious about those things which others obtain, that are 
unworthy to obtain them. And in short, those who 
think themselves deserving of that good, which other 
persons think them not to deserve, are indignant with 
such persons, and especially when they obtain this good. 
Hence, men of a servile disposition, bad men, and those 
who are not ambirious, are not prone to indignation ; for 
there is nothing of this kind, of which they think them- 
selves worthy. From these things, however, it is mani- 
fest what kind of persons those are for whose misfortunes 
and evils, or the frustration of their wishes, we ought to 
rejoice, or feel no pain ; for from what has been said 
the opposites are apparent. Hence, unless the oration 
so prepares the judges when their compassion is solicited, 
as to convince them that those who implore their pity 
are unworthy to receive it, and that those who do not 
implore it are worthy to receive it, it is impossible to ex- 
cite pity in the judges* 
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CHAPTER XIL 



It is likewise evident what the things and persons are 
which occasion envy, and how those are affected that are 
envious, ifewpy is a certain pain arising from apparent 
prasperitjf in the abavejmentianed goodSy when it hap^ 
pens to persons of a similar condition^ not because this 
prosperity does not btfal him "who is envious^ but be^ 
cause itJaUs to Ac lot of those luho are the olgects ^ 
ewojf. 

For those that envy are such as to whom certain per- 
sons are similar, or appear to be so ; I mean, who are 
similar in birth, in allhnce, in habit, in reputation, and 
external abundance. Men, likewise, envy who want but 
little of possessing every good. Hence, those who per- 
form great actions, and are prosperous, are envious ; for 
they fancy that whatever accedes to others is taken from 
themselves. Those also are envious that are remarkably 
honoured for a certain thing, and especially when they 
are honoured for wisdom, or felicity. Likewise, those 
who are ambitious, are more envious than those who are 
imambitious. Those also are envious who wish to seem 
to be wise, but are not so in reality ; for they are ambi- 
tious of the honour which is attendant on wisdom. And 
in short, those are envious who are lovers of renown in 
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any purauk ; for in this pursuit they are envious. The. 
pusillaoimous also are envious ; for all things appear to 
them to be great* 

Henc^ therefore^ it is evident what the goods are 
which are the objects of envy. For envy is excited by 
those acdons through which men pursue glory, contend 
for honouri and aspire after the good opinion of others. 
And nearly, in all such things as are the effects of good 
fortune there is envy. But this is eq>ecially the case in 
those things which men either desire themselves, or fancy 
they ought to possess ; or in those things, in the posses- 
sion of which they are a little superior, or a little inferior 
toothers. 

It is likewise evident who the persons are that are the 
objects of envy ; for this was at the same time shown 
[[from what has been said about those who are envious.^ 
For men envy those who are near to them in time, in 
place, in age, and in renown. IVhence it is said, *' That 
which is kindred knows how to envy." Men also envy 
those with whom they contend for honour; for they 
contend for honour with the persons above-mentioned. 
Slit no one contends widi those who lived ten thousand 
tf&ars agdf or with those who will exist ten thousand 
tfoars hence, or with those who are dead ; nor yet with 
those who dwell at the pillars of Hercules ; nor with 
those to whom in their own opinion, or in the opinion of 
others, they are far inferior. Nor, in like manner, do 
they contend with those to whom they are much superior. 
Since, however, men contend for honour with their an* 
ts^onists, and rivals, and in short with those who aspire 
after the same things, it is necessary that they should 
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espcctaDy envy duxe penoas. Hence, it is said [by 
Hesiod J The potter emies ike potter. Those also who 
haTe scarcdy obtained, or who hare not at all obtained 
a thing, enTy those who ha^e rapidly obtained it. Men 
likewise envy dKse who, by obtaining or acting rightly in 
any thing, are a diqprace to them ; but these are mot 
and similar* For it is evident in diis case that those 
who envy did not obtain die good [which those 
whcan they envy obtained]] througli their own fiiult ; so 
that this being painiul produces envy. They also envy 
those who either have possessed these things, or viho 
have obtained what it is fit for them to possess, or whidi 
they once possessed; and on this account the mor« 
elderly envy the younger. Those' likewise who have 
^>ent much on the same thing, envy those who have 
spent litde on it. It is also evident, what the things and 
persons are in which men of this descriptioii rejoice, and 
in what manner they are affected. For as those who are 
not thus affected are pained,8o those who are so affected are 
delighted with contrary drcumstances, \u e. they rejoice 
whoi they possess the good which those *are deprived of 
who resemble themselves.] Hence^ if the orator dis- 
poses the judges to be affected in the same maimer as those 
are who are envious ; and if he shows that those who 
implore pity, or desire to obtain a certain good, are soch 
as we have said those are who are envied, it is evident 
that they will not obtain pity from their masters. 
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CHAPTER XIH- 



tr Is likewise from hence evident how they are affected 
who are emulouS) and of what kind of things and per^ 
9ons they are emulous* For emulation is a certain foin 
arising Jrani the apparent presence of honourable goadsi 
and which he "who emulates may possess^ as Jailing to Ae 
lot of those who naturally resemble hhny so that he wh(^ 
is emulous is not pained that these goods are possessed by 
another^ but tluit they are not possessed by himself 
Hence» emulation is equitable, and is possessed by equi* 
table men ; but envy is a d^raved thing, and is possessed 
by depraved men. For he who emulates prepares him*- 
self through emulation for the attainment of goo<i^ but 
be who envies endeavours through envy that bis neigh- 
bour may not obtain some good. 

It is necessary, therefore, that those should be emuloQS 
who think themselves deserving of the good which thef 
do not possess ; for no one thinks himself deserving of 
things which appear impossible to be obtained. Jiencet 
young men, and those who are magnanimous are emulous* 
Those likewise are emulous who possess such goods sf 
deserve to be possessed by illu$trijOM9.0ie9:y for these an 
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rkhes, numerous friends, doniiiiion, and the like. For as 
they think it fit that they should be worthy men, they 
emulate the worthy who possess similar goods. Men 
also emulate those whom others think deserving of good. 
And likewise those whose ancestors, or kindred, or do- 
mestics, or nation or dty are famous, are in these things 
emulous ; for they think them to be appropriate to them- 
selves, and that they are worthy of these. 

If, however, honourable goods are the subjects of 
emulation, it is necessary that the virtues should be things 
of this kind ; and likewise such things as are useful and 
beneficial to others. For benefactors and good men are 
honoured. Those goods also which are enjoyed by 
those who are proximate to us, are the subjects of emu- 
latu>n; such as riches and beauty, which are enjoyed 
more than health. 

It is evident, therefore, who those persons are that are 
the subjects of emulation ; for those who possess these 
iod such like things are emulated. But these are the 
above-mentioned particulars, such as fortitude, wisdom, 
and dominion ; for rulers have the power of benefiting 
many. Generals likewise, rhetoricians, and all who are 
able to e6Fect things of this kind are objects of emulation. 
This also is the case with those whom many wish to re- 
MBible, or of whom many wish to be the familiars or 
friends ; or whom many admire, or whom they them- 
sdves admire. And likewise with those whose praises 
and encomiums are celebrated by poets, or the writers of 
orations. Men, however, despise those who are de- 
imved of these goods, and who are defiled with the con- 
titHry -vices ; for contempt is contrary to emulation, and 
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emulating toT despismg. But it is necessary diat those 
who are so affected as to emulate certain p^sons, or be 
emulated, should despise those who have the e?ik oppo- 
site to the goods which produce emulation. Hoice^ 
they frequently despise such as are fortunate when for* 
tune is present with them without honourable good& 
And thus ^e have shown through what particulars the 
passions are ingeneraled and dissolved, from which ere- 
dibtlity is derived. 



CHAPTER IIV. 

In the next plac6 let us show what the manners of 
men are according to their passions^ habits, ages and 
fortunes. 

And the passions, indeed, I denominate anger, deare, 
and the like, concerning which we have spoken before. 

But habits are the virtues and vices ; and of these 
also we have spoken before, and have also shown what 
the objects are which every one ddiberately chooses, 
and what the actions which he performs. The ages are 
youth» the acme of life^ and old age. But I call fortune, 
nobffity, wealth, power, and the contraries to these^ and 
in shorty prosperous and adverse fortune* 

ArisL VOL. 1* % 
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' Toiag meD^ therefore^ are prone to dmrct nA pi«- 
pared to accoii^>li8h what they desire. Of all the desiiw 
pertaining to the body likewise, they are especially ad* 
dieted to . venereal pleasures, and are intemperate in 
diese ) but they are mutable, and rapidly become fasti** 
dbvs in their desires. They also desire vehemently, and 
quickly cease to desire. For their wishes are acute, and 
not great, so that they resemble the hunger and thirst of 
those that are sick. They are likewise prone to anger, 
are precipitately angry, are prepared to follow the im- 
pulse of passion, and are vanquished by anger. ' For in 
consequence of their ambition they cannot endure to be 
neglected, but are indignant if they conceive that they 
are injured. And they are indeed ambitious, but they 
are more desirous of victory^; for youth aspires after 
transcendency ; but victory is a certain transcendency. 
They are also more desirous of both these [i. e. honour 
and victory^ than of riches. But they are in the smallest 
degree anxious about wealth, because they have not yet 
experienced the want of it, as it is said in an apophthegm 
of Pittacus upon Amphiarus. Young men likewise are 
not malevolent, but ingenuous, because they have ngt 
yet beheld much depravity. They are also credulous, 
because they have not yet been deceived in many things. 
And they are full of good hope ; for in the same maqQer 
as men [are heated^ who are intoxicated with wine, so 
young men are naturally hot; and at the same time t)iey 
are full of good hope, because they have not yet been 
frequently frustrated of their wishes. They also live for 
the most part from hope; for hope indeed is of the 
future, but memory of the past ; but with young n^en 
the future is long, and the past short. ¥^ in the naprn- 
mg of life they do not think that they should remember 
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^y tMig, but lu^e all diings. They are I&ewise eaaSy 
deceived for the cause already asdgned ; for they easily 
hope. They are also more brave ; for diey are irasdbli^ 
and fiill of good hope ; of which the former causes 
them to be fearless, and the latter confident ; for no one 
who is angry is afraid, and to hope for some good pro- 
duces confidence. They are likewise bashful ; for they 
do not as yet apprehend other things to be beautiful in 
conduct than those in which they were instructed by law 
alone. And they are magnanimous ; for they are not 
yet rendered abject by life, but are unexperienced in its 
necessities ; and magnanimity consbts in a man believing 
himself to deserve great things ; and this is the province 
of one who entertains good hope* They likewise prefier 
beautiful to profitable conduct ; for they live more from 
moral precepts than from reasoning ; but reasoning is 
directed to that which is profitable ; and virtue, to that 
which is beautiful. Youth also is a lover of friends and 
associates, more than the other ages, because it rejoices 
in society, and does not yet judge of any thing by its 
utility, so that neither does it seek for advantage in f riend«' 
ehip* Youth likewise err in every thing in a greateir 
degree and more vehemently, contrary to the precept of 
Chilo } for they do all things too much ; since they love 
and hate too much, and in a similar manner with respect 
to every thing else. For they fancy and strenuously cour 
tend that they know all things ; and this is the reaeoa 
why they exceed in all their actions. They also injure 
titfaers from insolence, and not malevolently. And they 
are compassionate, because they apprdiend all men to be 
worthy and better than they are ; for by their own inno- 
ceiice they measure others ; so that they are of opinion 
they raffier undeservedly. They iore IQLewise addicted tb 
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laughter J on which account also they art facetious j for 
Sousiess is learned contumely. Such therrfore ar* 

the manners of youth. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ELDERLY men, however, and those who have l<^ the 
vigour of age, are neariy for the most part endued with 
oLiers contrary to those of youth. For because they 
have lived many years, have been deemed m many 
things, and have erred, and because the greater part ot 
human affairs is bad, hence they do not firmly assert 
any thing, and estimate all things less than is proper. 
They likewise opine, but know nothing ; and bemg m- 
volved in doubt they always add perhaps^ and tt may be. 
And in this manner they speak on every subject ; but 
they assert nothing stably. They are also iUnatured ; 
for illnature conasts in putting the worst construction on 
every thing. Farther still, they are suspicious fiam 
their incredulity, but they are incredulous from their ex- 
perience. On this account, likewise, they nedther love 
nor hate vehemently i but according to the precept of 
Bias they love as if they should some time or other hato, 
and they hate as if they should some time or other lows. 
Th«y are also puallamnious, because diey have become 
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abject through length of years ; for they desire nothing, 
great or illustrious, but those things only . which, are 
necessary to the support of life. They are! likewise 
illiberal i for one of the necessaries of life is property ; 
but at the same time from experience they know how 
difficult the acquisition of wealth is, and how easily it is 
\osti They are also timid, and are afraid of every thing 
beforehand. For they are affected in a manner contrary 
to youth ; since they are frigid, but youth is hot ; so 
that old age prepares thi way for timidity ; for fear is 
a certain refrigeration. They are likewise lovers of life, 
and especially at the close of life, because desire is 
directed to that which is absent, and that which is wanted 
is especially the object of dedre. They are also lovers 
of themselves more than is proper ; for this also is a 
certain pusillanimity. And they live with a view to what 
is advantageous, and not with a view to what is beautiful 
in conduct, more than is proper, because they are lovers 
of themselves. For that which is advantageous is good 
to an individual ; but that which is beautiful in conduct 
is simply good. They are likewise more impudent than 
modest ; for because they do not similarly pay attendoa 
to the beautiful in conduct and the advantageous, they 
neglect the opinion of others, as to their own actions. 
They are also despondent, on account of their experience 
[^of human affairs ;] for the greater part of human con* 
cems are bad ; and therefore, most of them tend to a 
worse condition ; and also on account* of their timidity. 
And they live more from memory than from hope ; for 
the remainder of their life is but little j but that which 
is past is much. And hope, indeed, is of the future, but 
memory is of the past. This likewise is the cause of 
their garrulity j for they dwell on the narration of past 
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evaats, because they are delighted tridi the recollection 
of them. Their anger also is sharp, bat imbecile. And 
their desires partly fail, and partly are weak ; so that 
they are neither prone to desire, nor dbposed to act 
according to its impulse, but they act with a view to gain. 
Hence, those who are so far advanced in age appear to 
be temperate ; for their desires become remiss, and they 
are subservient to gain. They likewise live more from 
reasoning than from manners ; for reasoning is durected 
to that which is advantageous; but manners are directed 
to virtue. They injure others, also from malevolence, 
and not from insolence. Old men likewise are compas- 
sionate as well as young men, but not from the same 
cause ; for young men are compassionate from philan« 
thropy, but old men from imbecility ; for they fancy 
that all evils are near them ; and this was the definition 
of a compassionate man. Hence, also, they are queru- 
lous, and are neither facetious, nor lovers of laughter ; 
for the querulous diq)osition is contrary to that which is 
addicted to laughter. Such, therefore, are the manners 
of young and elderly men. Hence, too, since every one 
willingly admits orations adapted to his manners, and 
which' exhibit similar manners [in the orator], it is not 
immanifest what the manners are which an orator ought 
to express in his oration, so that they may be readily 
heard by the young or the old. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

With respect to those, however, who are in the acme 
of life, it is evident that their manners will be between 
those of youth and old men, so as to take away the ex- 
cess of each. And they are neither very confident ; for 
audacity is a thing of such a kind as confidence ; nor 
very timid, but are disposed in a becoming manner with 
respect to both these. Nor do they confide in all men, 
nor disbelieve all men, but are more disposed to judge 
according to truth* And neither do they alone live with 
a view to what is beautiful in conduct, nor with a view 
to what is advantageous, but with a view to both. Nor 
are they inclined to parsimony, nor yet to luxury, but 
to that £mode of life] which is appropriate, and fit* 
They are also disposed in a similar manner with respect 
to anger and desire; and they are temperate in conjunc- 
tion with fortitude, and brave in conjunction with tenw 
perance. For these virtues are distributed in the young 
and the old ; since young men indeed are brave and in* 
temperate, but elderly men temperate and timid. Ill 
short, the advantages which are distributed among the 
young and the old, subsist in conjunction in those who 
are in the acme of life ; but such things as exceed, or 
are deficient in the young and the old, of these, that 
which b moderate and fit, {Is possessed by men ia the 
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Tigoiir of thfiir age.] But the body, indeed, isiiiits 
acme from thirty to five and thirty yeart of age, but the 
soul about the forty ninth yiear. And thus much con- 
cerning the manners of youth, and old age, and thos^ 
who are in the actiie of life* 



CHAPTER XVir. 

Let us in the next place speak concerning the goods 
derived from fortune, through winch it happens that the 
manners of men become such as they are. The man- 
ners, therefore, of nobility are indeed such as render him 
who possesses it more ambitious ; for all men when any 
good is present with them are accustomed to accumulate 
it i but nobility is a certain dignity of ancestors. But 
it is peculiar to those of noble birth to despise those 
who resemble their ancestors, [L e. who have recently 
obtained those goods which their ancestors formerly 
possessed ;] because remote renown is more honourable 
than that which is recently obtained/ and is attended 
with greater glory. 

A mm, however, is noble from the virtue of lineage ; 
but he is gmerous through not degenerating from the 
j»ture Cof Ms ancestors ;] which for the most part is not 
the case with men of noble birth, once inany of them 
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are abject For there is a fertility in the tucogeiues of 
men, in ihe same manner as in the productioiis of the 
earth. And fiometimes if the stock is good» UlustrkMMi 
men are for a time produced ; but afterwards, there ie 
again a remission of fecundity. The progeny, also, 
which possessed an excellent dispositicm degenerates into 
more insane manners, as was the case with the offspring 
of Alcibiades, and the elder Dionysius. But progeny 
of a stable disposition degenerate into stupidity and sloth; 
as was the case with the descendants of Cimon, Pericles^ 
and Socrates. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

But ihe manners which are consequent to wealth may 
be easily seen by all men. For rich men are insolenc 
and proud, and these manners they derive from the pos- 
session of wealth ; since they are affected in the same 
manner as if they possessed every good. For wealth is 
as it were the test by which the worth of other things is 
estimated ; on which account it appears that all things 
may be purchased by it. Rich men also are luxurious 
and boastful; luxurious, indeed, from their delicate 
mode of living, and the ostentation of their felicity ; but 
they are boastful and of barbarous manners, because all 
men are accustomed to dwell upon that which is beloved 
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and admired by them; and because they fancy that odierd 
are emulous of that which is the object of their emula- 
tion. At the same time, however, they are deservedly 
Au8 affected ; for many are in want of the riches which 
they possess, whence, also, that saying of Simonides re** 
specting wise and rich men, in answer to the wife of \dng 
Hiero who asked him whether it was better to become ai 
rich than a wise man ; for he replied, that it was better to 
be a rich man ; because wise' men, said he, are seen wait- 
ing at the doors of the rich. They are also thus afiected 
because they fancy themselves worthy to govern; for 
they fancy they possess those things for t^ sake of which 
government is thought worthy of bdng obtained. And 
in short, the manners of the rich are the manners of one 
who is stupidly happy. The manners of the wealthy, 
however, who have recently become rich, differ from 
the manners of those who have derived their wealth from 
their ancestors in this, that the former have all vices in a 
greater degree, and with more depravity ; for wealth 
recently acquired is as it were a certain inerudition of 
riches. Rich men also injure others not from malevo- 
lence, but partly from insolence, and partly from intem- 
perance ; as when from the former they strike others, 
and firom the latter commit adultery. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Thus too, most of the manners pertaining to power 
are nearly evident ; for power has partly the same, and 
partly better manners than wealth. For men in power 
are as to their manners more ambitious and more virile 
than rich men, because they aspire after those employ- 
ments which they are capable of performing through 
their power. They are likewise more diligent, as being 
compelled to direct their attention to things pertaining 
to power. They are also more venerable than severe ; 
for dignity renders them more conspicuous ; on which 
account they are moderate in their conduct. But vene' 
rableness is a nuld and decorous gravity. And if they 
act unjustly, it is not in small afiairs, but in things ckF 
great consequence. 

Prosperity, likewise, as to its parts, has the manners of 
the above-mentioned characters, [viz. of the noble, the 
rich, and the powerful ;] for those prosperities winch 
appear to be the greatest tend to these. And farther 
still, prosperity prepares us to abound in a good offspring, 
and in the goods pertaining to the body. Powerful men, 
therefore, are more proud and inconsiderate, on account 
of their prosperity. Among the manners^ hawecer^ 
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wkkh are attendant on goodjbrtuney there is one which 
is most excellent^ and it is this, that the fortunate are 
lovers ofdiotnityy and are well disposed towards a divine 
nature ; for they believe in it \in a becoming manner^'] 
in consequence of the goods proceeding from fortune. 
And thus much concerning the manners of men accord- 
ing to age and fottune ; for the manners which are con- 
trary to the before-mentionedy are evident from contrary 
[fortunes y\ viz. from the fortunes of the poor, the un- 
fortunate, and the powerless; 



CHAPTER XX- 



The use, however, of persuasive orations pertains to 
judgment ; for we no longer require arguments about 
things which we know, and of which we havp formed a 
judgment. And though it be but one person alone whom 
the orator endeavours to exhort or dissuade, as is the case 
with those who admonish or persuade, yet that one per- 
son is a judge ; for he whom it is necessary to persuade, 
is, in short, a judge. And the like takes place, whether 
the oration is directed against the litigant, or against the 
hypothesis ; for it is necessary that an oration should be 
employed, and that the contrary arguments should be 
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eubvertedf against which, as against a .titigtuat, the oradoii 
18 made. A similar method must also be adopted in 
demonst^ve orations; for in these the speech is di- 
rected to the spectators as to judges. In short, be alone 
is, simply speaking, a judge, who in political contests 
jvdges the subjects of investigation. For [In such con- 
testsj the manner in which things of a dubious nature 
subsist is investigated, and also those which are the sub* 
jects of consultation. Concerning the manners of poll* 
tics, however, we have already spoken in what we have 
said about. delil)erative affairs ; so that it is there explained 
in what manner, and through what particulars we may 
produce ethical orations. But since about every kind of 
orations there is a certain different end, and about ail of 
them opinions and propositions are assumed^ from which 
those who consult^ demonstrate, and dispute, derive cre- 
dibility ;^ and farther still, since we have also discussed 
those particulars, from which it is possible to compose 
ethical orations ;^t remains that we should discuss such 
things as are common. For it is necessary that all rhe- 
toricians in orations [of every kind^ should employ what 
pertains to the possible and impossible, and should eti^ 
deavour to show that some things will be» and that 
others have been* The consideration, likewise, of nuf - 
nitude is common to all orations ; for all orations, whe- 
ther they persuade or dissuade^ whether they praise or 
blame, accuse or defend, employ diminution and amplL- 
jication. But these things being determined, let us eiw 
deavour to discuss in common what pertains to entJiy* 
memes and examples, in order that by adding what 
.remains w$ may bring to an end what we proposed from 
thcf first. Of things however which are common, amplu 
fica^on is most a<l^;>$e4 %o 4emonstrative orations^ as we 
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hme bUFcre observed ; imt diat which has been done is 
most adapted to judicial orations (for judgment is em- 
ployed about these); and the possible and what wili be 
done are most adapted to deliberadve oradons. 

In the first place, therefore, let us speak concerning 
diings possible and impossible. If then it is possible for 
one contrary to be, or to be eflPected, it would seem to 
be possible that the other contrary also may be. Thm^ 
for instance, if it is possible that a man may be restored 
to health, it is also possible that he may be diseased ; for 
Aere is the same power of contraries so far as they are 
contraries. And if one similar is possible^ another simi- 
-kr likewise is possible. And if that which is more diffiu 
cult is possible, that also which is more easy is possible. 
Iff likewise, it is possible for a thing to be rendered good 
w beautiful, it is possible, in short, for that thing to be 
produced ; for it is more difficult for a beautiful house, 
^han for a house simply, to exist. That also of whidi 
Ae beginning is possible the end is possible ; for nothing 
IS effected, nor begins to be effected, of things which sire 
impossible. Thus, for instance, it will never begin to be 
'possible, nor will it ever be possible, that the diagonal of 
a square should be commensurable with the side of the 
square. That of which the end, likewise, is possible, 
the beginning is possible ; for all things are produced 
'from the beginning or principle. If that, ^Iso, which is 
posterior in essence, or in generation, is possible to be 
tfected, this is likewise the case with that which is prior; 
as, if it is posdble for a man, it is also possible for a child, 
tb be generated ; for the latter is prior to the former* 
And if it is possible for a child to be generated, it is 
'likewise possible for a man ; for a child is the bej^nmng. 
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[but man is die end of this genentioii.] Those thii^, 
also, of which the love or desire is from nature, are pos* 
sible} for no one for the most part loves or desires things 
impossible. And it is possible for those things to be and 
to be efifected,' of which there are sciences and arts. 
Those things likewise are possiUe, the principle of the 
generation of which is in those things which we am 
compel, or persuade ; and these are things than which we 
are more powerful, or of which we are the masters or 
friends. And of those things of which the parts are 
possible, the whole is possible ; and of those things o^ 
which the whole, the parts also are for the most part pos* 
aibl^ For if it is possible for the ornaments of the head, 
and a garment to be made, it is also possible for apparel 
to be made ; and if apparel, it is likewise possible far 
the ornaments of the head, and a garment to be made^ 
If, likewise, the whole genus is among the number of 
thio^ possible to be effected, this is also the case with 
the species ; and if with the species, likewise with tfate 
genus. Thus, for instance, if it is possible for a ship. It 
is also possible for a three-banked galley to be constructt 
^ ; and if a three-banked galley, a ship likewise may be 
constmcted. And if one of those thmgs which are na* 
turally related to each other is possible, the other also i$ 
possible ; as if the double is possible, this is also the caafe 
widi the half ; and if the half, the double also. If, like* 
wrae, it is posdble for any thmg to be effected without 
art or preparation, it is much more possible for it to be 
dBFected through art and diligent attention ; whence also, 
it is said by Agatho, 

Some things by fortune may effected be. 
And some by an we do, and from necessity. 
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And if a thing miy be effected by wone, or inferior^ or 
more imprudent persons, it may also be much more 
effected by persons of a contrary description ; as likewise 
Isocrates said, that it would be a dreadful thing, if Eu^^ 
thynus ^ould have learnt that, which he himself waa 
unable to discover. But with respect to things impos- 
oibley it is evident that they may be obtained from the 
contraries to the above-mentioned particulars. 

Whether a thing, however, has been done, or has not 
been done, must be conddered from what follows. For 
in the first place, if that has been done, which is less 
naturally adapted to have been done, that will have been 
effected which is more naturally adapted to have be^ 
done.' And if that which was wont to be done after* 
wards has been done, that also has been done, which 
was usually done before ; as if a man has forgotten any 
thing, he has once learnt that which he has forgotten. 
And if a man is able and. willing to do a thing he has 
done it ; for all men act, when they are willing and able; 
once there is then no impediment to their acting. Far* 
dier sdll, if a man is willing to do a thing, and nothing 
external impedes him, he does it* And if he is able to 
tffect any thing, and is angry, he effects it ; and this is 
likewise the case if he is able^ and is under the influence 
of desire. For men for the most part do those thingi 
which fhey desire, and are able to effect ; depraved meoi 
indeed, from intemperance; but worthy men because 
they desire what is equitable^ If, also, any one intended 

' Thns it is more difficult to injure another person in deeds than 
in words. Hence» if some one has injuied another in deeds^ he has 
»Iso injured him io vrord$* 
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to do a things it is probable that he did it. And if such 
thtogs are done as are naturaUy adapted to be done prior 
to a certain thing, or for the sake of it, Qhat thing has 
been done.3 Thus, if it has lightened, it has also thun^* 
dered. And if any one has endeavoured to do a certain 
thing, he has also done it. And if such things as are 
jnafuraliy adapted to hare been done afterwards, or if 
that for the sakeofixrhich they are done has been.ef- 
fected, that also which is done prior to them, and for the 
sake' of which they are done, has been e£Fected. Thus, 
if it has thundered, it has lightened ; and if a thing has 
been done, there has likewise been an endeavour tQ do 
it. With respect, however, to all these things,, some of 
them are from necessity ; but others for the most part 
subsist after this manner. And as to that which has not 
been done, it is evident that it may be shown not to bjive 
been done from places contrary to the before»>meiv 
jiofied. 

• • • * • « 

Evidence, likewise, .with respect to wbat wiU.be done 
may be derived from the s^me things ; for th^t which it 
is in the pow?r.a9d wiH ci dnjo^eto do, will bet done. 
This is also the case with things which any one is iov* 
pelled to do from desire and anger, and reasoning in 
conjunction with power. Hence, if any one is impelled^ 
or meditates to do a thing, it will be done ; since for the 
most part things which are intended to be done are ef-* 
fected, rather than those which are not. If, also, those 
things are done which ought to have been done firs^ 
that likewise will be done, which ought to have been 
done afterwards. Thus, because before it rains the 
clouds ought to be collected, if the douds are collected^ 
Arist VOL. I. I, 
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it is probable it ymll rain. And if a thing has been dona, 
trhich is for the sake of something els^ it is probable 
diat the thing will be done for the sake of which the 
other was done ; as if the foundation is laid, it is pro* 
bable the house will be built. 

Widi respect, however, to the magnitude and parvi* 
tude of things, the greater and the less, and in short 
things which are great and small, diese will be evident 
to us from what has been before said ; for in the discus- 
sion of die deliberative genus we have spoken concerning 
the magnitude of what is good, and in short, concerning 
die greater and the less. Hence, since in every oration 
the proposed end is good ; as for instance, the useful, 
the beautiful, and the just, it is evident that through 
these, amplifications must be assumed in all oratioiis. 
But besides diese, to investigate any thing concemhig 
magnitude simply and excess, is a vain discussion. For 
particulars are more useful [In the composition of orations] 
than universals. And thus much concerning the possi- 
ble and impossible, and whedier a thing has been done, 
-or has not been done, and wiU be» or will not be ; and 
further still, concerning, the greatness and littlefiess of 
things. 



/ ' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



It now remains to speak about the credibility which is 
common to all [^oradons^y since we have already spoken 
about the credibility which is peculiar. But there are 
two kinds of the credibility which is common, viz. ex- 
ample and enthymeme ; for a sentence is a part of an 
enthymeme. In the first places therefore, let us speak 
Concerning example ; for example is similar to induc- 
tion ; but induction is a principle/ 

But of examples there are two species ; for ode spe- 
cies indeed of example, is to speak of things that are past, 
but the other is, when we ourselves fdgn (something simi- 
lar for the purpose of showing that which we wish to 
show.3 And of this, one species is a parable, but the 
other fables like those of ^sop and the Africans. Ex- 
ample, however, is indeed a thing of the following kind, 
as if some one should say, **That it is necessary to 
make preparations against the Persian king, and not 
suffer him to subjugate Egypt ; for prior to him Darius 
could not pass over [[the Hellespont] till he had captured 

' As in the sciences induction is emplojed as a principle for the 
pnrpose of proring uniTersals, to in rhetoric examfU is employed 
im cydir to laibld tfaem. 
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Egypt ; but when he had captured it^ he pasted into 
Greece/' And again, ** Xerxes did not attack Greece 
till he had captured Egypt ) but when he had captured 
it, he passed over into Greece) so that this king ([of 
Persia] also5 if he should take Egypt will pass into 
Greece. Hence, he must not be suffered to do this/' 
But a parable is a Socratie skniKtude ; as if some one 
should say, " That it is not proper magistrates should be 
chosen by lot ; for this i^ just as if some one should 
choose athletsB by lot, so as not to select those who are 
able to contend, but those on whom the lot falls ; or as 
if some one should choose by lot from a number of 
sailors, hirh who ought to be the pilot of a ship^ as if it 
were prdper that He should be chosen on whom the lot 
falls, and not he who is skilled in steermg a ship.'^ But 
a fable is sudh as that of Stesichorus against Fhalaris^ 
and of iEsop for a certain demagogue. Foi^^ when the 
Himerians had chosen Phalaris for their general with 
absolute authority, and were about to give him a guard 
JFor his body, Stesidhorus after other things whicli he 
had said, addressed this fable to them, *^ That a horse 
f ynce]] . had sole possession of a meadow, but that a s^g 
coming into it, and destroying the pasture, the horse 
wishing to be revenged of the stag, asked^a man, if he 
should be able in conjuilction with him to punish the 
stag.. But the. man answered, that he should be able ii 
he would suffer iiimself to be bridled, and let him get 
on bis back, armed with. darts« The horse, therefore^ 
having consented, the man, having got on his back, in- 
stead of taking vengeance on the stag^ inadcf the horse 
his slave. In like manner, said he, do you Himerians 
take car^ lest wishing to be revenged of your enemies 
you suffer the same things as the horse* For nofv. you 
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hare received a bricile» in hiving chosen 'a gtoeral vridx 
abscdate anthority ; but if you aUow him a guard, and 
suffer him to get on your backs, you vill immediately 
be enslaved by Phalaris." But ^sop, ^hen pleading in 
Sainos for & demagogue who vas in danger of losiug 
his life, (Kud, *^ That a fox in passing over a river fdl 
int6 a whii^lpool, and. not bdng able to get out of it, was 
lor a Jong time in a miserable condition, and many canin« 
flies adhered to bis skin* But a hedgehog wandering 
along, as soon as he saw him, commiserating his con- 
dition, asked him whether he diould drive away the 
canine flies from him* The fox, how^ever, would not 
give his permission ; and being asked by the hedgehog 
why he would not, replied, because these indeed are now 
full of n^e, and draw but little blood ; but if you drive 
these away, others will come who are hungry, and will 
drink up the rest of my blood. Thus, O m^i of 
Samos ! said. he, this man will no longer hurt you ; foir 
h& is rich ; but if you put him to death, oth^r persons 
who are poor will succeed him, and by thieving t^e pub** 
lie property^ will consume your wealth," 

Fables, however, are adapted to popular harangue^ 
and they have this good, that i^ is difl^cult to find things 
which have been similarly transacted ; but it is easy to 
find fablest* For it is necessary that he who Is able to 
perceive similitude [m things3 should compose fables in 
the same manner as parables, which it is easy to do from 
philosophy. It is easy, therefbre| to introduce fables ^ 

' Fables excel examples taken from true histories in this, that 
k ii difieob t0 find tr^e hMtories, hm Abies may be easily a4^ 
liiKs4» 
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but escainples darired fram history are more useful fdr 
Ae purposes of consultation ; for future, for the inosC 
party resemble past events. 

But it is necessary that the orator should use examples 
as demonstrations when he has not enthymemes; for 
credibility is obtained through these. And when he has 
enthymemes, he should use them as testimonies, and 
should employ examples in the epilogues of the enthy- 
memes. For examples, when they are proposed by 
themselves, ought to be ^milar to inductions ; but in- 
duction is not adapted to rhetorical compositions except 
in a few instances. And examples when adduced in 
confirmation of conclusions are equivalent to testimonies. 
But a wimess is every where adapted to persuade. 
Hence, he who mtroduces examples prior to enthy« 
memes, must necessarily adduce many examples ; but 
one example is sufficient for the purpose of confirming 
what has been proved by enthymemes. For a credible 
vamess, though but one, is useful. And thus . we have 
shown how many species there are of examples, and 
how and when they are to be used. 



CHAPTER IXII. 



With respect to gnomology, or the dotOiat of a 
sentence, when we have shown what a sentence is, k 
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w& then eq^edvlly become evident, about what load of 
tbiagSy and when» and to what persons, it is fit to employ 
sentences in oradons. Bat a sttitence is an enondation, 
yet not about particular8» such as what kind of peteon 
Iphicrates ' was^ but about that which is univeTsai ; yet 
it is not about all universals^ such for instance as that It 
right is contrary to a curved line ; but it is about those 
universab with which actions are ciuiversant, and those 
things which in acting are. eligible or to be avoided. 
Hence, because enthymemes are nearly syllogisms about 
things of this kind, if the syllogism is taken away, the 
conclusions and the principles of the enthymemes are 
sentences* Thus for instance [what Medea in Euripidet 
says is a sentence, viz. J ^' It does not become a man of 
a sound mind to educate his children so as to render 
th^m transcendently wise.*' This, therefore, is a sen- 
tence. But the cause being added, ind the why, the 
whole is an enthymeme ; as for instance, [in the words 
of Medea,] ^^ For besides the indolence which they thut 
acquire they excite the baneful envy of their fellow 
citizens." And also, ^* There is no man who is in all 
respects happy." * And, '^ There is not any man who 
is free j" ' is a sentence } but the following words beiag 
added, it becomes an enthymeme, viz* *^ For he is 
either the slave of wealth, or of fortune.^' 

If, therefore, a sentence is what we have said it is, 
there are necessarily four species of a sentence. For it 

* Iphicrates ins an Athenian, who, though bom in obscurity, by 
his industry and Yirtvs ascended to the highest dignities of the 
stats* 

* Ex Schenobcea Eqripid. m Prologo. 
^ £z Ettripid. Hecttba, 
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«fiU either subeist ia conjimctiiMi widi an qntogue, or 
without an e[Mlpgue. Thoee sentences^ therefore, re* 
quire demonstratioii, which assert any thmg paradoxical, 
or dubious; but those that assert nothing paradoxical, 
aw without an epilogue. But of these, it is necessary 
that some indeed, in consequence of bdng previously 
known, should require no epilogue, such as for instance, 
*' Health, as it appears to us, is the best of things to 
man/' For thus it appears to the many. But other 
sentMces as soon as they are spoken become manifest to 
those that consider them ; such as, <^ There is no lover 
who does not always love/' ' Of sentences, however, 
which are with an epilogue, some indeed are the parts of 
an enthymeme ; as, *^ It does' not become a man of a 
eound > mind/' But others are enthymemacic, yet are 
not a part of an enthymeme; which also are espedally 
approved. These are sentences in which the cause 
of what is said is apparent ; as in the following, ^' Bemg 
a mortal do not retain an immortal anger." ^ For to say, 
^ It is not proper to retain anger always," is a sentence ; 
but the addidon, *' Being a mortal,'* asserts the why or 
the cause. Similar to this also is the sentence, ^ It is fit 
that mortals should be wise in mortal, and not in immor« 
tal cone-eras/' ' 

From what has htm said, therefore, it is manifest how 

' This is wh^t Hecuba sajs to Menelaus in the Troades of 
£uripides. 
^ Thus Achilles in Pope's translation of the Iliad. 

Why should (alas) a mortal man, at I, 

Pum with a fury that can never die ? Boos xii. - 

3 See dils assertion beautifully opposed by Aristotle in the 10th 
book of his Nicomachean Ethics. 



iMny spedes ^diere are of a sentence, and to what • Idnd 
of tUhgs each is adapted^ For in things of a dubious, or 
paradoxieal nature, a sentence is not to be used wHhoutf 
an epilogue, biit either, M epilogae being added, tbo^ 
sfentienee must be used as a conclusion ; as if ^y one* 
shodd ^y, '^ I indeed, dnce h is neither proper to be* 
envious, nor to be indolent, assert th^t erudition is not- 
requisite;" or, this being previously said, the former 
assertions must be subjoined. But in things which are 
not paradoxical indeed, yet are immanifest, the why or 
cause must be most concisely added. And to things of 
this kind Laconic apophthegms and enigmas are adapted ; 
as if some one should say what Stesichorus sdd among 
the Locrians, ^ That it is not proper to behave inso* 
lently, lest the grasshoppers should sing on the ground." ' 
A sententious lOode of speaking, however, is ddaptoi VJ 
him who is more advanced in age ; but what he scnten* 
tiously says, must be about things in which he is skiliedp' 
Hence, it is unbecoming for one who is ndt so advamieA 
in age to speak saitaitiously, in' the same manner ah it is 
for him to mythologiase. But fdr a man to Kpeak sen-^ 
tendOusly about things in which he is unskilled, is foolish; 
and in^udite ; of which this is a sufficient, indication,} tiitf 
ttttfics are especially sentjentious, and eafily show that tbef 
are so. To assert, however, universally, that which is 
not universally true, is especially adapted to lamentatioa 
and amplification ; and in this case, such sentences must 
be adduced either at the beginning, or when you demon* 

' Stesichorus signified by this enigma^ that if the Locrians be- 
haved insolently to a powerful people^ their coontiy would be la 
ianger of being laid waste by them, so that the trees bemg cut 
down, the grasshoppers (cicadx) would be forced to sing on the 
bare ground. 
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«nae. B«t k is requwte to mnjkj acotaaco whaidi 
»e feaenlly known and commnni if thajp zfe useful {Xemt 
tbe purpoae;] fix* in CMaequance of beii^ oomaiooy 
9S being acknowledged bj all men they sf^iestf tx> be 
true. Thus he who exhorts scrfdiers to cnoointter ^smgfetp 
thou^ they have not aicrificedy may employ [irtun 
Hecttr says to Polydamas»3 



V^rhoat a sign his sword the bravt man drawsy 
And asks no omen but his country's cause.' 

And when those are exhorted to fight who are inferior 
to thar opponents in force, it may be said. 

In battle Mars to either side inclines.* 

When any one likewise is exhorted to desttoy the ehil- 
dfen of enemies, though they have done no injury, he 
may say, ^^He is a fool, who having destroyed the 
fcdier spares the children.** Farther still, some proverbs 
ate also sentences ; such as the proverb, ^' An Attic 
stranger,'* Sentences likewise are to be sometimes ad* 
dttced, contrary to those which are generally recoved. 
But I mean by those that are generally received, soch as 
^JCnow thyself,** and "Nothing too much/* And 
sentences contrary to these are to be adduced, whea 
ddier the manners will from thence seem to be better, 
or when the thing is spoken pathetically. But a thing 
is qM>ken pathetically, if some one being enraged shouM 
say, ** It is false that a man ought to know himself; for 
this man, if he had known himself, would never have 
solicited die conunand of the army," And the manners 

'Iliad, 12. * Iliad, 18. 
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irill appear to be batcr, if ic is wuAf ^^ That it is*ni>t pn^ 
per, aocordii^ to the a/ssertioii of Bias» to love as if 
imeDdiog heMdter to hate» but rather to hate as if 
inteiidiDg hereaftcir to love." It is necessary, however^ 
to render the dioice manifest by the diction ; but if noc^ 
to subjoin the cause. Thus for instance, we may eithef 
thus speak, '^ That it is necessary to fev^ not as thejr 
say, but as if always intending to love ; for the other 
[L e. he who loves as if intending hereafter to hale] 
bves Vke a treacherous person." Or thus, *^ What 
is generally asserted does not please me; for a true 
frigid ought to love as one who will love always. Not, 
4oes that saying please me. Nothing too much ; for it is 
necessary to hate vehemently bad men.'' 

But these sentences afford great assistance to orations, 
one cause of which arises from the arrogance of the 
hearers ; for they are delighted if any one speaking uni* 
veraally, happens to adduce opinions which they have 
formed about some particular things^ My meaning, 
however, will be manifest from what follows ; and at Ae 
same dme it will be evident bow these sentences are to 
be investigated. For a sentence ia^ as we have said» 
a universal enunciation ; but the auditors are delighted 
when that is universally asserted, which they have pre^ 
conceived partially. Thus for instance, if any one hap* 
pens to have had bad neighbours or children, he will 
adc^ the swtence, ** That nothing is more trouble- 
some than vicinity,'' and *^ That nothing is more stupid 
than the procreation of children." Hence, it is necessary 
to conjecture what the opinion of the audience wiH bo 
about particulars, and afterwards to adduce universal 
seiiiences confonnabb to their opinion. And this is one 
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irlttch speaking sentatiDusly <)iiglit to posdesB. Aut 
diere is another use of it which is superior ta this ; for 
k causes oratkms to become etUcal. And those orations 
are ethical in which the deliberate intention of the speaker 
is manifest. ' All sentences, however, effect tins, because 
he who employs the sentence, speaks universatty about 
dungs which are the objects of dcfiberate choice. Hence, 
if the sentences are good, they cause the speaker to 
appear to be one who possesses worthy manners. And" 
ditts much concerning a sentence, what it is, how many 
Mpeae^ there are of it, how sentences aie to be em^ 
^oyed, and what advantage they possess. 



CHAPTER XXni, 

Let us now speak concerning enthymemes umviSF* 
sally, after what manner they are to be investigated; 
and in the next place, let us show what are the plans of 
cnthyn^emes} for there Is a different species of each of 
these. That an enthymane* therefore, is a certain syl^ 
lo^sm, and how it is a syllogism, we have before 
shown; and also in what it differs from dialectic sytio* 
l^ms. For neither ought things remote to be cdlected, 
nor are all things to be collectively assumed ; since the 
former will be obscure £rom their lenctb ; and the bttor 
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^ill be nugnorjf through q»eakiiig of things nHaoh m 
%itoviQ^s. For this is the reason why the ualieArQed aie 
mlore capid>Ie of |»'odiickig penuasbii among the oowd^ 
than the lwnie4»>8inGe.a8 the poett say^ *^ The uoleamei 
apeak more elegantly to a mob/' For the unleanMl 
apeak of thinga common and universal^ ([which, art 
adapted to the comprehaision of the multitude ;] but 
the Iduned speak of things which they knowv aod 
which are near. Hence^ rhetorical enthymetnes. mu$t 
iKOt be Composed firoqi every thing which is probable^ Jhvi 
bota tbiag^ oi a definite nature ; such ^ are thoise thiaga 
5vhich appear probable to the judges, or which the 
judges admits Nor is it requisite that these things 
should be approved by all. the auditors, but it is suffideni 
if they are approved by the greater part of them. It ia 
likewise requisite not only .to collect fjK)tti ihiqgs 
which are necessary, but also from thii^s which 
have a frequency of sub^ence* In the first plaoe^ 
therefore, it is necessary to assume, that conceming the 
thing of which it is requisite tb speak and syllogias^ 
whiether by employing a political, or any other syl- 
iogism ; concemiag this it is necessary to pjosjsess all or 
scHue of the things which are inherent in it ; for if we poa* 
apsa none of them, no conclusion . can be made ftom 
siDihing. L say for ia$ance, how can we advise ^ ibt 
Athenians to engage in weu: or not^ unless we know 
what theii^ power !^ whether naTal or *]and»> tor, both t 
how great it is} whatthdr revenueife; who. ace.lb^ 
friends and enemies; and farther 6tUI» wtitt wars ibtf 
have waged, and how they were carriol on^lsxid othrif 
-things of the like kind* How likewise c<mld , we pniit 
them; if we were not acquainted whh the.mral battl^4k 
£alamis> or the battle at Afaxathoii, or the diieda^ivhiciit 
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Acf peffonMd for the HenduUB, or any thing eke of 
the like kind ? For all men praise odiers firom beantUid 
liansactions which exkr, or aiq>ear to exist. In a similar 
nttmer, also, in Uammg the Athenians, we must direct 
our attention to the contraries 1o these things, consider- 
ing what particular of a contrary kmd pertains to Aem, 
or appears to pertain to them; such as that they en* 
slaral the Greeks, and subdued those who fought uridi 
fSbtoi against the Barbarian, and behaved most intrepidly, 
viz. the Aeginetae and Poddoeatse ; and other thin^ of 
the like kind, and whatever other crime may be bid lo 
their charge. Thus too, both those who accuse^ and 
Aose who defend, accuse and defend by directing their 
iltention to inherent pardculars ; but it makes no difiisr* 
tnce whether we spoik of the Athenians or Lacedaemo« 
ofans i of God, or man. For he who advises Achillea 
who praises or blames, accuses or defends him, must as* 
smne things which are inherent, or appear to be inheraftt^ 
that from these he may in praising or biannng show wfae^ 
ther any thing beautiAil in conduct or base is inherent ; 
* in accusing or defending may show whether any thing just 
or unjust is inherent; and in adviong, whether any thmg 
ad^rantageous or detrimental is present. The like method 
must also be adopted in every other thing. Thus for ii^ 
fiance, hi invest^ating whether jusdce is good or not, oor 
Mfiendon must be directed to what is inherent in justice or 
k good. Hence; since it appears that this method is adopted 
by all men, wbedier they syUogisse more accurately, or 
liore remissly ; for their assumptkms are not derived 
from all things, but from such as are inherent in each 
paMkular, and through reasoning; smce it is evklent 
dM it is otherwise impossible to prove what they wish to 
prove;-^-4fak bemg the case, it is obvious, as we have 
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shown in the Topics, that about each question in tfaings 
condii^ent, and the tiaie best adapted to them^ it is 
necessary to have» in the first place, things of a more 
select nature* The investigation, likewise^ mu£^ be taadt 
after the same manner in things of an unexpected 
natuee, so that our attention must not be directed to die 
indefinite, but to things inherent, which are the subject 
of the oration. Of the things inherent, likewise, the 
greater part, and those which are nearest the sufajeec^ 
must be included in the oration ; for by how much the 
grafter the number of things inherent is ^riiich the 
orator possesses, by so much more eaaly will he profe 
that which he wishes to prove j and by. how mudi moM 
proximate \ytke particukm are which he details,] by m 
much die mdte appropriate will they be, and less conik 
mon. But I call ccmmion things, indeed, such as to 
praiiae Achilles, because he is a man, and because he is 
among the number of demigod^ and because he fou|^ 
against Troy. . For these particulars belong adso to many 
otims ; so that praise of this kind no less pertains to 
Achilles than to Diomed. Things peculiar, however, 
are such as happen to no other person, than Achilles) 
such as to have slain Hector the bravest of the Trojans } 
md Cygnus, who being invulnerable prevented the 
Greeks from descending from their sfa^ to the land| 
and that being very young he entered intt> the araiyv 
though he was not hoimd by an oath to fight against tht 
Trojans. These^ and other things of the like kmd, ar« 
peculiar to Achilles. Thi^ ^ereiwe, is one plaee 
of selection, and is the fi^st topical place. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Lbt lis now speak of the elements' of enthymemeK 
But I call the same thing the element and place of an en« 
tbymeme. . Let us however first speak of those thmgs 
which it is necessary in the first pbce to ifiscuss. For 
thefe are two species of enthymemes« And the first spe^ 
cfes contaios ostensive enthymemes, which show that a 
dung is» or ia not } but the other spedes is adapted tq 
confutation. They diflFer also in the same manner as in 
dialectics an elenchus and syllogism differ. But an ofl^ 
tensive enthymerae, is when the conclusion is coUected 
from things acknowledged ; and the enthymeme adaptoili 
to CQxlfutadon is» when thmgs not acknowledged iare cob 
lected in the conclusion. Nearly^ therefore, places have 
been delivered by us about each of the useful and neces* 
4ary species ; for propositions, respecting eadi have been 
ariected* Hence, we have shown from what places it is 
xequi^e to d^ve eilthymemes ^bovnt good or ^vil, the 
beautifal or the base, the just, or the unjust ; and is a 
ttmilar manner places hstve been assigned by us concern* 
ing manners, passions and habits. 

Agwn, therefore^ it remains that after another manner 
we should assume universaUy concerning all [the three 
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genera of orations,] indicating which of them are adapted 
to confutation, and are ostensive, and what are the places 
of apparent enthymemes, but which are not enthymemes 
in reality, since neuher are they syllogisms. But these 
things being rendered manifest, we shall discuss solutions 
luid objections, and show whence it is requisite to adduce 
these against enthymemes. 

One (j)aCe, therefore, of ostensive enthymemes is from 
contraries ; for it is necessary to consider whether one 
contrary is inherent in another ; subverting, indeed, if 
it be not inherent ; but confirming if it is inherent. For 
instance, [we may thus show] that to act temperately is 
good ; for to act intemperately is noxious. Or as in the 
Messeniac oration [of Alcidamas ;] for if war is the cause 
of the present evils, it is necessary to correct those evils 
with peace. For [as a certain tragic poet argues in 
Greek senaries,] ^* If it is not just to fall into anger with 
those who have done evil willingly ; neither is it fit, U 
any one has acted beneficently from compulsion^ to be 
grateful to him*" But if to speak falsely is, among raor* 
tals, calculated to persuade, it is requisite to think that 
on the contrary many things are true, which are consi- 
dered by mortals as incredible. Another place is from 
similar cases ; for it is necessary that they should be 
similarly inherent, or not inherent. Thus from this place 
it may be shown that not every thing which is just is 
good. For if every thing just were eligible and good, 
every thing which is justly done would be eligible and 
good ; but now to die justly is not eligible. Another 
place is from relatives. For if some one has acted well 
or justly, another has suflFered well or justly. And if to 
command is just, it is also just to obey the command ; as 

ArUt VOL. I. If 
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the publican Diomedon said about the tributes. ^ For, 
aaid he [to the people,] if it is not disgraceful in you to 
sell the tributes, neither is it disgraceful in us to buy 
them/' And, if one man deservedly and justly suffers 
a loss, he who caused him to suffer it, acted well and 
justly. And if he who caused another to suffer a loss 
acted well and justly, he who sustained the loss, sus- 
tained it well and justly. In this place, however, it is 
possible to paralogize. For if a man died justly, he 
suffered justly ; but perhaps not by you. Hence it i$ 
necessary to consider separately, whether he who suffered 
deserved to suffer, and whether he who did the thing 
deserved to do it, and thus to infer what is adapted and 
appropriate. For sometimes a thing of this kind is disso- 
nant, and nothing impedes ; * as in the Alcmson of 
Theodectes. 

« Did never any mortal hate thy mother ?'' 

To which the answer i^^ 

** Distinctly this must be considered.'' 

Alphesibaea, also, inquiring, " How therefore have the 
judges condemned thee ?" Alcmaeon answered, 

** Of death deserving she was judg'dy but I, 
'Twas said, could not have slain my mother.'' 

Thus, likewise, on the trial of Demosthenes, and those 
who slew Nicanor, because they were judged to have 

' That is, it may happen that a man was slain justly, and yet he 
who dew him, slew him unjusdy. 
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slain him justly, it appeared that he was justly put to* 
death. In like manner, when a certain person was slaiil 
at Thebes, it was inquired in the court of justice whether 
he had been unjustly slain ; as if it were not unjust to 
slay him who deserved to die. Another place is from 
the more and the less ; such as, if even the gods do 
not know all things, much less do {nen« For the mean- 
ing of this is, if the more is not inherent in that in which 
it ought to be more inherent, it is evident that neither 
will it be inherent in that in which the less is inherent. 
But this place, that he will strike his neighbour wha 
strikes his father, depends on this, that if the less is inhe* 
rent, the more also will be inherent.* And this place is 
useful for both purposes ; viz. whether it be requisite to 
show that a thing is inherent, or is not. Farther still, 
if a thing is inherent neither more nor less ; whence it is 
said, [in a certain tragedy,] " Is thy father to be pitied, 
because he has lost a son, and is not Oeneus to be equally 
commiserated, who has lost his son Meleager one of the 
most illustrious of the Greeks ?'* And that if Theseus did 
not act unjustly [in ravishing Helen,] neither did Paris* 
And if the Tyndaridae [i. e. Castor and Pollux] did not 
act unjustly [in ravishing the daughters of Leucippus,] 
neither did Paris. Likewise if Hector did not act un- 
justly in slaying Patroclus, neither did Paris in slaying 
Achilles. And if other artists are not vile men, neither 
are philosophers. And if generals are not vile, because 
they are frequently conquered, neither are sophists. And 
that if a private person ought to be careful of your re- 



' For it is less probable that a man will strike his father, than 
that he will strike his neighbour ; at leasi it wu so in undent timeg* 
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nown, you also ought to be careful of the renown of the 
Greeks. Another place consists in the considerstion of 
time ; as is exemplified in what Iphicrates says In his ora« 
tion against Harmodius. For said he, ^* If before I had 
done the thing, I had demanded a statue in case I did it, 
you would have granted it to me, and will you not grant 
it, now I have done the thing ? You would not, there- 
ferei when expecting a benefit promise a reward, and 
refuse it, when you have received the benefit." And 
again, for the purpose of persuading that the Thebans 
ought to permit Philip to pass through their land into 
Attica, it may be said, *' That if he had made this re- 
quest before he sent you assistance against the Phocenses, 
you would have permitted him. It is absurd, therefore^ 
that because he then neglected [to ask pennission,^ and 
trusted you would grant it, that you should now deny it 
to him." Another place is taken from things said, and 
retorted on the speaker. And this mode is eminently 
useful, and was employed in [the tragedy of ] Teucrus 
by Iphicrates against Aristophon, when he inquired of 
him whether he would have betrayed the ships for money ? 
And when Aristophon denied that he would, Iphicrates 
afterwards said, " You therefore being Aristophon would 
not have betrayed them, and should I being Iphicrates 
have betrayed them ?" It is necessary, however, 
that he who is opposed should appear to have acted 
more unjustly than the opponent ; for if not, it 
would seem to be ridiculous, if any one had said 
this against Aristides accusing [who was iu every respect 
worthy of belief,] and which- ought to have been said 
against an accuser, who did not deserve to be credited. For 
in short the plaintiff ought to be considered as better than 
die defendant. He therefore who opposes another. 
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should always reprobate this. And univetsally, that 
which is said is absurd, when any one reproves others in 
things which he himself does, or would have done [if 
he could y\ or who persuades others to do those things 
which he himself does not do, nor would have done. 
Another place is derived from definition ; such for in«* 
stance as, ^* That which is daemoniacal is nothing else 
than either God, or the work of God ; but whoever 
thinks that it is the work of God, must necessarily tbmk 
that there are Gods/' ' And as Iphicrates said [against 
a certain person named Harmodius,]] *' He who is the 
best of mdi is most generous or noble ; for there was 
nothing generous in Harmodius and Aristogiton, till they 
had accomplished some generous undertaking/* He 
added, that he was more allied to [i. e. he more resem* 
bled] the ancient Harmodius. *' For my works," said he^ 
*'are more allied to the works of Harmodius and Aristo* 
giton than thine/* And as in [the oration concerning] 
Paris, ** All men will confess that those who are intern-^ 
perate are not satisfied with the enjoyment of one body.*^ 
Hence Socrates said that he would not go to Arcbehtus 
[king of Macedonia.] ^^ For it is disgraceful,^^ said he^ 
*' for him who has received a benefit not to be able to 
recompense him from whom he received it ; just as it 
is disgraceful in him who has been used ill, not to retura 
the ill treatment.'* For all these, defining and assuming 
what a thing is, syllogize about the things which are tfa^ 
subjects of their speech. Another place is derived from 
multiplicity of diction, as in the Topics, [an argument ia 

 This is what Socrates says to his j,udge& ia the Apology of 
Plato, and is of itself sufficient to prove that Socrates was a poly- 
theist, independent of a great body of evidence which niij;ht b^ 
adduced in confinnation of it. 
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derived,] froiii that \^hich has a rectitude (^ eubsistenoe 
[bang multifariously predicated.] Another place is 
derived from division ; as; if all men act unjustly for 
the sake of three things ; for they act unjustly either for 
the sake of this, [viz. utility,] or for the sake of this, 
[viz. pleasure,] or for the sake of this, [viz. because 
they are enraged ; ] but for the sake of two of these they 
could not do the injury ; and the opponents themselves 
confess they did not do it for the sake of the third. 
•Another place is from induction ; as from [the oradon 
inscribed] Peparethia, in which it is said, ^^ That women 
every where determine truly about the birth of children." 
For this is evident from what happened at Athens ; since 
when Mantias the rhetorician was dubious about his son, 
bis doubts were dissolved by the mother of the child. 
This likewise happened at Thebes ; for when Ismenes 
and Stilbo contended which of them was the father of 
Thessalicus, Dodonis demonstrated that he was the son 
of Ismenes ; and on this account Thessalicus was con- 
sidered as the offspring of Ismenes. And again, from 
jthe law of Theodectes, if no one would commit his 
horses to the care of those who do not pay a proper 
attention to the horses of others, nor his ships to those 
who destroy ^the ships of others, and if the like takes 
place in all things, we ought not to commit our safety to 
those who have badly, attended to the safety of others. 
And as Alcidam^s says, *' That all men honour the 
wise.** For the Parians honour Archilochus, though he 
blasphemed thiem -, the Chians hohour Homer, though 
he was not their fellow-citizen ; and the Mitylenans 
Sappho, though she was a woman. The Lacedaemonians, 
also, though they were in the smallest degree philologists, 
made Cbilo one of their senators. The Italians likewise 
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honoured Pythagoras; and the Lampsaceni buried 
Anaxagoras though he was a stranger, and honour him 
even now. Again, the Athenians by using the laws of 
Solon were happy ; and the Lacedaemonians by using 
those of Lycurgus. The city of the Thebans, also, 
as soon as philosophers were their governors, became 
happy. 

Another place is derived from the judgment made 
about the same, or a similar, or a contrary thing. And 
this indeed is especially the case, if it is the judgment 
of all men, and always ; but if not, if it is the judg* 
ment of most men, or of all, t)r the greater part of wise^ 
men, or of good men. Or if it is the decision of those 
^'ho are judges, or of those whom the judges approve, 
or of those against whom there is no judgment to be 
given, as of princes ; or of those whose judgment it is 
not becoming to oppose, such as the gods, a father, or 
preceptors. [But of this place there are many examples,3 
and one is, what Autocles said against Mixidemides, ^^ If 
it were well indeed for the venerable goddesses [the 
Furies^ to plead their cause in the Areopagus, can it be 
improper for Mixidemides to do so ?'' Another is what 
Sappho said, ** That to die is an evil ; for the gods have 
judged it to be so ; since otherwise, they themselves 
would die.'' Another is, what Aristippus said against 
Plato asserting something as he thought too positively ; 
" But our associate, said he, meaning Socrates, afiirms 
ao «uch thing." Another example is that of Agesipolis, 
who at Delphi inquired of the god [Apollo,] having 
prior to this consulted the oracle of Jupiter Olympus, 
" Whether the son was of the same opinion as the fi^ther ?" 
As if it were shameful for a son to dissent from his father. 
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Another is that of Isocrates concerning Helen, vfho 
shows that she was a worthy character, because Theseus 
judged her to be so ; and who also says the same thing 
of Paris, because the goddesses preferred [his judgment 
to that of other men»] He likewise asserts that Evagoras 
was a worthy character, ** because Conon when his affairs 
were adverse, leaving every one else, came to Evagoras." 
Another place is from [the enumeration of] parts, as in 
the Topics [where it is inquired,] " What kind of mo- 
tion the soul is ;'* fof it is either this, or that, [viz. it 
must either be the motion which is a change in quality, 
or lation, or augmentation, or generation.]' An ex* 
ample of this place is from Theodectes in his oration in 
defence of Socrates [when he was accused by the 
judges}] *' What temple has Socrates violated? And 
what gods has he not reverenced among those whose 
honours are legally established by the city V* Another 
place is from consequent good or evil. For since in 
most things it happens that some good and evil are con- 
sequent to them, we may employ consequent good for 
the purpose of persuading, praising, and defending, but 
consequent evils for the purpose of dissuading, blaming, 
and accusii^g. Thus for instance, [we may blame literary 
pursuits,] because envy is consequent to erudition, which 
is an evil ; and [we may also praise them] because they 
are attended with wisdom, which is a good. Hence, in 
the former case we may say that it is not proper to ac» 
quire erudition, because it is not proper to be envied } 
and in the latter, that it is proper to acquire eru^itioii; 
for it is requisite to be wise. In this place t|ie art of 

 Viz. On the hypothesis that the soul is a motion of such a 
)iind| as some one of the corporeal motions, 
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the rhetorician Calippus consists, to which he added what 
pertains to the possible, and other things, of which we 
have already spoken. Another place is, when about two 

^ things, and those opposed to each other, it is requisite 
either to exhort or dissuade, and to use the before-men* 
tioned place in both ways. But it differs from that place 
in this, that there casual things are opposed ; but here 
contraries only. Thus for instance, a certain priest 
would not suffer his son to speak in public. ^ For if," 
said he, *' you speak what is just, men will hate you ; but 
if what is unjust, the gods." It is necessary, however, 
on the other hand, to speak in public. For if you speak 
what is just, the gods will love you ; but if what is un-* 
just, men will love you. This, however, is the same thing 
widi the saying, of buying oil and salt. And this argu- 
ment may be retorted, when to each of two contraries 
good and evil are consequent, each being contrary to 
each. Another place is, because the same things are not 
praised openly and secretly ; but just and beautiful things 
are especially praised openly, and privately men are 

' more inclined to praise what is advantageous. One of 
these, therefore, we must endeavour to collect. For this 
place is the most principal of paradoxes. Another place 
is derived from analogy, and was used by Iphicrates. 
For when, the Athenians vrished to compel his younger 
son, because he was large, to engage in public service, 
Iphicrates said, *^ That if great boys were to be con« 
^idered as men, little men should be decreed to be boys.^ 
And Theodectes in the law said, ^^ Tou have made mer« 
cenaries, such as Strabaces and Charidemus, citizens, on 
account of their probity ; but you have not made exiles 
of those among the mercenaries, who have acted nefa^ 
riously." Another place is, when, in consequence of the 
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same thing follo^imig from two things, it is shown that 
die things from which it happens to follow are the same. 
As when Xenophanes said, <^ That those were similarly 
impious, who assert that the gods were generated, and 
those who assert that they die ; for in both ways it hap- 
pens that at a certain time the gods do not exist.*' And 
in short, that ' which happens from each^ is always to be 
assumed as the same. [[This place was also used by 
some one in the defence of Socrates ; for he said,3 
^ You are about to pass sentence, not on Socrates, but 
on his pursuit, whether it be requisite to philosophize." 
And, it may be said, ** That to give earth and water is 
to become slaves ; and that to participate of common 
peace is to do what is commanded to be done.*' But 
whichever of these is useful must be assumed. Another 
place is derived from this, that the same men do not 
always choose the same thing in a posterior or prior 
time, but conversely ; as in this enthymeme. *^ If when 
we were exiles we fought, in order that we might return ; 
shall we^ having returned, fly, in order that we may not ' 
fight V* For at one time the Athenians chose to fight, 
that they might return to their country, and at another 
time they were unwilling to leave their country lest they 
should be obliged to fight. Another place is, when we 
aflirm any thing to have been done on account of some 
cause, through which it might have beeii done, though 
it was not in reality done through it ; as if one man 
should give something to another, in order that by 
([afterwards] taking it away, he may give him pain. Hence, 
also it is said [in a certain tragedy,] *^ The daemon gives 

* ' This example is taken from an oration of Lysias concerning 
the Athenians. 
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great prosperity to many, yet not with a benevolent in^ 
tsntion, but in order that they may receive more conspi- 
cuous calamities.'' And in the Meleager of Antiphoi^ 
Vfho [that he might praise Meleager^ says, *^ There was 
a concourse of people from all Greece, not for the pur- 
pose of killing the boar, but that they might be witnesses 
of the valour of Meleager/' Another example is from 
the Ajax of Theodectes, in which it is said, ^* That 
Diomed preferred Ulysses [as his associate in the noo- 
tumal adventure,]] not for the purpose of honouring him, 
but that he might have one to attend him who was his 
inferior/' For it is possible he might have thus acted 
with this view. Another place is common both .to liti- 
gants and counsellors, and consists in considering what- 
ever pertains to exhortation and dissuasion, and for the 
sake of which things are done and avoided ; for these 
are such as ought to be done when they are present. 
For instance, it must be considered whether a thing is 
possible, and easy to be effected, and whether it is bene- 
ficial either to a man himself, or to his friends j or 
whether it is noxious and pernicious to his enemies, or 
is at least attended with greater emolument than loss. 
And exhortations are to be derived from these places, 
and dehortations from the contraries. From the same 
places also accusations and defences may be derived; 
defence indeed, from those which pertain to dissuasion, 
but accusation from those which pertain to exhortation. 
And in this place the whole art of Pamphilus and CaUp- 
j>us consists. Another place is derived from things which 
appear indeed to be done, but are incredible, because 
fhey would not be credited, unless they were, or nearly 
were in existence ; and this in an eminent degree. For 
whatever is done, is apprehended to be done, either bs* 
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cause it has been truly done or is (^ itself credible, and 
probable. If, therefore, a thing is incredible, and not 
probable, it will be true that it has been done;' for it 
does not appear to have been done, in consequence of 
being probable and credible. Thus Androcles Pitheus 
accusing the law said, (the multitude being tumultuous 
whilst he was speaking) ^'The laws require a law to 
correct them.'* For fishes also require salt, though it 
may seem neither probable, nor credible, that animals 
nourished in salt, should require salt. And olives 
require oil ; though it may seem incredible, that those 
things from which oil is produced, should be in want 
of oil. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Another place which is adapted to confutation, is 
derived from considering things which are not assented 
to ; viz. from considering, if any thing is not admitted, 

* When a thing partly appears to have been done, and partly seems 
incredible, from seeming to be incredible, it may be concluded that 
it has been truly done, by reasoning as follows : Whatever seexBS 
to have been done, either appears so because it is of itself credible 
and probable, or because it has truly been done. But this thing 
appears to have been done, and not because it is of itself probable, 
since it is rather very improbable. Hence, it appears to have been 
done, because it has truly been done. 
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from all times, actions, and spe^hes. And tbis, indeed, 
may be done separately in the person of the opponent } 
as» " He says that he loves you [Athenians,] and yet he 
has conspired v^ith the thirty [tyrants against his coun- 
try.^'] And separately as to the person himself; as, 
*^ He says indeed, that I am litigious, but he cannot show 
that I ever sued any man/' It may also be done sepa- 
rately both as to the person himself and his opponent ; 
as, << And this man indeed never lent any money, but I 
have ransomed many of you." Another place is useful 
with respect to men and things that have been calum* 
niated, but which do not appear to have deserved it ; 
and this consists in assigning the cause of the paradox. 
For there is something which gave rise to the appear* 
ance. Thus for instance, a certain woman was calum* 
niated with reference to her son ; for in consequence of 
embracing him, it seemed as if she had connexion with 
the lad. But the cause of her embracing him beiiig 
assigned, the calumny was dissolved. Thus too, in the 
Ajax of Theodectes, Ulysses says against Ajax, that 
though he is braver than Ajax, yet he does not seem to 
be so. Another place is derived from cause, which if it 
exists, the effect also exists ; but if it is not, neither does 
the effect exist. For cause, and that of which it is the 
cause, subsist together, and nothing is without a cause. 
Thus Leodamas, in defending himself when Thrasybulus 
accusing him s^d, <^ That his name had been brandy 
with infEimy on a pillar in the Acropolis, but the inscrip* 
tion had been erased by the thirty tyrants,'' replied, 
^' That this was not possible } for if it had taken place, 
the thirty tyratats would have placed more confidence in 
bixxkj in consequence of his hatred to the people having 
been inscribed on a pillar/^ Another place is from conv 
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aderiag whether it was or is possible to advise, or do, 
or have done a thing better than it was advised to be, or 
18, or was done. For it is evident, that if it does not 
thus subsist, it was not done ; since no one willingly and 
knowingly deliberately chooses what is bad. This 
place, however, is fisilse ; for frequently, it becomes 
afterwards evident how it was possible to have acted 
better, though this was before immanifest. Another 
place is derived from considering when something is in^ 
tended' to be done, contrary to what has been done* 
Thus Xenophanes when the Eleans asked him, '* whether 
d)ey should sacrifice to Leucothea, and lament her, or 
not,'' advised them, ** If they thought her a goddess, 
not to lament her ; but if a mortal, not to sacrifice to 
h«r." Another place is derived from accusing or de* 
fending errors. Thus for instance, in the Medoea of 
the poet Carcinus, some persons accuse her of having 
dain her children, because they no longer appear ; (for 
Medoea erred in sending away her sons) but she defends 
herself by saying, ** That [|if she had intended to commk 
murder] she would not have slain her children, but 
lason ; for in not slaying Jason, she would have acted 
wrong, even if she had done the other thing [1. e. slain 
her children.] This place, however, and species of en- 
thymeme, formed the whole prior rhetorical art of Theo^ 
dorus. Another place is derived from name ; as Sopho- 
cles [of a certain woman named Siderd], 

*TiM clear thou iron art, and bear'st the name. 

Thus also it is usual to celebrate the gods [from the sig^- 
nification of their names.] Conon Hkewise called 2%rff- 
stfhulus^ audacious. And Herodicus said of Thrasy- 
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machus, *' Thou art always Tlirasymachus [i. e. hold in 
Jight'] He also said of Polus, " You are always Polus 
\\,e. a colt.'] Herodicus likewise said of Draco the 
legislator, *^ That his laws were not the laws of a man, 
but of a dragon ; for they were severe." Another ex- 
ample is derived from what Hecuba says in [the Troades 
oQ Euripides, when speaking of Venus, ** And the name 
of the goddess [1. e. Aphrodite] is rightly derived from 
aphrosune [i. e. folly.] And as Choeremon [the comic 
poet] says, ^* Penthem was so denominated from future 
calamity*** Those enthymemes, however, which are 
adapted to confutation, are more approved than those 
that are ostensive ; because the former are short coUec* 
tions of contraries ; but parallels are more obvious to the 
hearer. Of all syllogisms, however, as well those that 
are adapted to confutation, as those that are ostensive, 
those especially excite perturbation [in the auditors] 
which manifest tjiemselves as soon as they begin to be 
enunciated, yet not because their meaning is superfidaL 
For the auditors are at the same time delighted that they 
foresaw from the beginning what would follow. This 
likewise is the case with those syllogisms which are un<- 
derstood as soon as they are completely enunciated. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Since, however, It is pos^ble that one thing may be a 
syllogism, and another not, but only appear to be so ^ it 
is likewise necessary with respect to an enthymeme, that 
this should be, and that should not be^ but should only 
appear to be an enthymeme ; since an enthymeme also 
is a certain syllogism* 

But there are places of apparent enthyiliemes ; one 
indeed in the diction ; and of this, one part, as in dialec** 
tics, is, when though nothing is syllogistically concluded, 
yet at the last it is inferred : It 4s not therefore this, or 
that ; or it necessarily is this or that. What also is said 
in enthymemes contortly and oppositely, appears to be 
an enthymeme, [though it is not so in reality ;] for such 
a diction is the receptacle of enthymeme. And a thing 
of this kind appears to be from the figure of the diction. 
For the purpose however of speaking syllogistically in 
the diction, it is useful to produce the heads of many 
syllogisms, as, " These he saved, others he avenged, but 
he liberated the Greeks." For each of these is demon« 
strated from others. But from the conjunction of these 
something appears to be effected. Another place [of 
apparent enthymemesj is derived from equivocation ; as, 
if some one should say <^ that fw$9 mus, a mouse is a 



worthy ammal ; JFor the masteries are the most hbnour* 
able of all initiatory rites/' Or^ if some one making an 
encomium on a dog, ^ould also comprehend in his en« 
conaum the celestial dog, or the god Pan, because Pindar 
says, ** O blessed, whom the Olympian gods call the all- 
various dog of the great goddess/' Or if it should be 
said, ^* That it is most dkhonourable there should be no 
dog ; so that it is evident that a dog is honouraHeS^ 
And to say, *^ That Hermes is the most communicative 
of all the gods ; for he alone is called common Hermes." 
Likewise to say, ^^ That logos speech is most worthy ; 
because good men are worthy not of riches, but of logos 
speech ;" for to be worthy of logos, is most simply pre* 
dicated. Another place consists in speaking things which 
are separated, conjunctively, or things which are con- 
jomed, disjunctively. For since [each of these modes of 
speaking] appears to be the same, though frequently it 
is not the same, it is requisite to adopt whichever of 
these is more useful. The first example of this place b 
that of Euthydemus, ^^ To know, being in Sicily, that 
there is a three-banked galley in the Piraeus.'* ' Anodier 
example is ^^ That he who knows the elements of a verse, 
knows the verse ; for a verse is the same thing*' [as the 
elements from which it is composed. ] Another example 
of this place is, ** That since twice so much of a thing 
is noxious, neither can the half of that quantity be said 
to be salubrious ; for it is absurd, if two things are good, 
that one of them should be bad/' Thus, therefore, this 
place is useful for the purpose of confutation. But it is 

> See Chap. ▼. Book it. of the Sophistical Elencbi. This is 
only true disjunctively ; since it is asserted of some one who at one 
ume was in Sicily, and at an^l^er saw the galley in the Piraeus. 
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gtteittive .as kXbmu i ^ for one gdod is WM two fvUs.^ 
In short, this place is paralogisdc. Again, another ex* 
ample is that <tf Polyciates respecdng Thrasybulus^ 
<^ That he deposed the thirty tyrants," For this is cott« 
junctive. Or what is said in the Orestes of Theodectes $ 
for it is from division, [or is disjunctive,] viz. ^* It is just 
that she who killed her husband should die; and it m 
also just that a son should revenge his father. It is just, 
ther^are, that the mother [Clytemnestm] should he 
slam by the son [Orestes.]" For if these sen^ices aie 
conjoined, the conclusion perhaps will no longer be just* 
In this [sophism] likewise, there is a fallacy of defect ; 
for it is not expressed by whom it is just that the mother 
diould be slain. 

Another place conosts in confirming or confuting by 
exaggeration. And this is when a man not showing that 
he has done a certain deed, amplifies the thing. Fot 
dius he causes it to appear either that he has not dcMie 
the deed, when he who defends the cause amplifies, or 
diat he did it when the accuser was enraged. Hence, it 
is not an enthymeme. For the hearer &lsely collects 
that he has or has not done the deed, the thing not being 
demonstrated. Anbth^ place is derived from a sign } 
for this also b unsyllogistic. As if some one should say, 
«« Lovers are advantageous to cities ; for the lOve of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton deposed the tyraht Hippar- 
chus." And, likewise, if some one should say, <^ That 
Dionysus was a thief; for he was a depraved character;" 
For this is unsyllogistic ; since not every depraved cha- 
racter is a thief, but every thief is a depraved character. 
Another place is derived from that which is accidental ; 
as in what Polycrates said of the mice, ^ That they aided 
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[At dtf2 ^ gioAf^ing the b<^wstr^ [of the enchiy.J* 
Or if some one sho^d say^ that to be invited to sapper 
is a taxost honourable thing ; for Achilles, in tonseqUence 
of not beisag invited wad enraged against the Greeks kt 
Tenedos. But he, as.beiiig demised, was angry ; and 
this happened because he ^ras not invited. AnoAer 
plaos X5 derived from thift which is consequent ; as for 
instance, fai what is said of iParis, ^That hewasmag"* 
nanimous $ for, despinng an association with the multi* 
tude, tie dwelt in mount Ida by himself/' Foi* because 
magnanimous men are lovers of solitude, Paris also may 
^pear to be magnanimous. And, ^* Since a certain 
pel'son decorates himself, and wanders by night, he is an 
adulterer ;'' because adulteriers also are men of this kind 
In a ^mllar manner [it may be proved that^ mendicantH 
and exiles are happy. ^^ Because mendicants sing and 
dance hx temples ; and because it is permitted exiles to 
dwell where they please/' For because, these things are 
present with thode that appear to be happy, those also to 
whom these things are present, may seem to be happy. 
There is here however a difference in the mode; oh 
which account this example falls into defect, [1. e. it is a 
fallacy of defect.] Another place is derived from that 
which is causeless as if it were a cause ; as when that 
whftrh is done together with another thing, or after it, is 
assumed as if it had been done for the sake of it. And 
this place is especially used by polidcians, as by Demades, 
who said, <^That the administration of Demosthen^ 
was the cause of all evils ; since war happened after it.'* 
Another place is derived from a deficiency in the time 
when, and the manner m which a thing is done ; such 
tcft instance as this, ^ That Pkris justly ravished Helen ; 
for the choice was given to Helen by her father [of 
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tnaiTTing whom she pleatecL]'^ For pa^p6 this choice 
was not given to her always, but at first ; and the autho* 
ntjr of her father over her extended so far as to this. 
Or as if some one should say, ^^That to strike free mea 
is insolence." For it is not entirdy so, but when he who 
strikes was not provoked* Fardier still, another place is 
when in litigious disputes, an apparent syllogism is pro* 
dttced from that which is simply, and that which is not 
simply ; as in dialectics, it is shown that non-being is 
being. For non-being is non-being. And it is also 
shown that what is unknown is the object of science. 
For the unknown is the object of science, because it is 
mknown, [i. e. because it is known that it is unknown.3 
Thus also in orations there is an apparent enthymetne^ 
from that which is not simply protntble, but is a certain 
probable thing. This probability, hpwever, does not take 
place universally, as Agatho also says, ^< Perhaps some 
one may say that this is probablci that many things which 
are not probable happen to mortals.'' For that which 
is unlikely happens. Hence, what is unlikely is likely. 
But if tUs be the case, that which is not probable is 
probable. This, however, is not simply true ; but as in 
contentious arguments a fallacy is produced, when a li- 
mitation restraming to a part, to a place, to time, or sig- 
mfying relation, is not added ; so here that which is im- 
probable is not simply probable, but is a certain proba- 
bility. But the art of Corax is composed from this place. 
For whether the person be not obnoxious to the crime ; 
as he who is weak escapes an action for an assault ; for 
it is not likely that he committed an assault ; or whether 
he be obnoxiouSi as being a strong mani he has the same 
defence, unless a certain probability is apparent. And 
the like takes place in other things. For a man must 
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* 

necessarily be obnoxious to the crime, or not. Bbtb, 
thierefere, appear to be probable ; and the one is indeed 
probable [m reality ;] but Ihe other, ndt simply, but in 
the way we have shown. And this it is, to make the 
inferior argument to be the superior. Hence men were 
justly indignant with what Protagoras professed to aG« 
complish. For what he announced is &ilse, and not true, 
but is apparently probable, and exists in no art but hi 
the rhetorical and contentious. And thus much cdn« 
ceming enthymemes, both the true, and the apparent. 
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9 I 

It now follows that we should speak concerning the 
solutions of enthymemes. But it is possible to dissolve 
them by contrary reasoning, or by introducing an objec- 
tion. 

With respect to contrary reasoning, therefore, it is 
evident that it may be effected from the same places. 
For syllogisms are composed from things that are pro- 
bable ; but many probable things appear to be contrary 
to each other. 

But objections are introduced, in the same manner as 
in the Topics, in four waysj for they are introduced 
either from the same, or from the similar, or from the 
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contrary^ of from Ae juigmmt and miAoriitf qf a^erSi 
By an objection however bang intioduced from the 
same, I mean as if for instance the entbymenHTsfamtUhbe 
coQceming love, that it is a worthy tfaihg, an objectioa 
may be made to it in a twofold respect;* For eidier - k 
may be said universaUy, that all ind^ence ' is' evil ;'tnr 
pavtially that it would not be proverbially said Qnmtas 
iMpe/ unless there was also base love; Bot ^n objectiiai 
is introduced from the conirmy ; when^ if the ealihyniemtt 
should be, ** That a good man benefits ati his: £nends ^*' 
it may be objected, *' That neither does a bad man act 
ill towards all his friends.^' ' An objection also is intro- 
duced from similars^ when the enthymeme is, ** That 
those who receive an injury always hate [[the authors of 
it. J* For it may be objected, *^ That neither do those 
who are benefited always love [their benefactor .3'' And 
objections which are introduced from the judgments of 
illustrious men, are as if th^ enthymeme were, ** That it 
is requisite to pardon those who are intoxicated ; for they 
err ignorantly." The objection ia^ ^'Thal PittafcU^ 
th^efore, does not deserve to be praised ; for he sbojoU, 
not have legally established greater punishments [for 
intoxication,] if he who is intoxicated errs [through ig^ 
norance.]'' Enthymemes, however, are derived from four 
things ; and these four are, the probable, example,. item^- 

' This allttdoB to U^e definition of lomt givtn by Diotimain tfae 
Banquet of Plsuo ; for she there defines lore to be desire^ smd 4f ^irfr 
to be want. 

* This allttdes to the story of Biblis, who fdl in love with her 
brother Caunus. 

. ' And, thenafiKfi^ bather doesa good man benefit all hm 
iMwme a.gopdii^ui itwith respect to ^beq^cei^pf, whu^a Bad tiani 
is with resfect to malevolence. 
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rim [I e, a liaceMpry s^n,] and a sign [not necessary.^ 
Bat tbofie enthymemea which are cc^ected from thkiga 
that eziat for the moat part) or appear to exist, are de» 
med fipom probabilidea. Those wUcb are derived frcmi 
the similar, either ham one^ or many similar things^ 
(when the wator assuming what is onivenal, syliogiad* 
caUy collects what is particular) exist through example* 
But. those which exist through what is necessary and 
rttl, are through tecmerkm^ And those that exist through 
what is iuuversal or particular, whether it really is, or not, 
are through signs [which are not necessary*]) But a pnv 
baUe thmg is that which does not exist always, but for 
the most part* Hence it is manifesr, that enthymemct 
of this kind may always be dissolved, if an objection is 
introduced. Hie solution, however, is [sometimes^ a^ 
parent, and not always true ; for he who objects does not 
^Kssohre the enthymeme by showing that the thing is not 
probable, but by showing ^that it is not necessary. Henoe^ 
d)e delimdant has. always die advantage of the plamtiflF; 
through diis paralogism* For since the plainti^ demon- 
strates through probabilities ; but the soluticm is not the 
same [which shows] either that the thing is not probable, 
or that it is not necessary ; and that which exists for the 
most part, is always liable to objection ; (for otherwise it 
would not be a probability, but would be always neces^ 
sary)— ^ence the judge, if this mode of solution is adopt- 
ed, will think either that the thing is not probably or 
that it must not be judged by him, in consequence as 
we have said, of being deemed by false reasoning* For 
it is requisite that he should not only judge from things 
which are necessary, but also from protxtUfities. For 
this is to judge most judiciously. The solution, there* 
fore, of an enthymone is not sufficient which shows that 
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a thmg IS not necessary, but it is requisite that the sta- 
tion should also show, that it is not probable. But this 
will happen, if the objection rather shows that the thing 
for die most part sub^s. It is possible^ however, '■ that 
a thing may happen for the most part, or firequefitly, m a 
twofold respect, viz. either from time, or from circum- 
stances ; but principally if from both. For if things 
which frequently happen thus subsist, this is more pro- 
bable. But signs [which are not necessary^] - and en- 
thymemes derived through a sign, are solved in the 
way we mentioned in the first book. For that every 
such sign is unsyllogistic is evident to us frotn the analy- 
li<^ Enthymemes, however, derived from examples arie 
solved after the same manner as enthymemes derived 
ifom probabilities. For if we can adduce a contrary 
example in which the thing is not so, the enthymeme is 
solved, because the thing is not nectary, or bebaiise 
masy things have happened frequently, and in a diffiefmt 
manner. But if many things have happened frequendy, 
and in this manner, then it must be contended either t^ 
the present circumstance is not similar, or is not similarly 
disposed, or has a certain difference. Tedneriaj how- 
ever, [i. e. necessary signs,] and enthymemes which are 
of the imture of tecmeria, cannot be solved in conse- 
quence of being unsyllogistic. But this is evident tt> us 
from the analytics.' It rems^, therefore, to show that 
what is said, [viz. that certain premises] do not exist. 
But if it is evident that the premises do exist, and that 
the enthymeme is derived from tecmerion^ then the; en- 
thytneme becomes insoluble. For all things now becotne 
i^pparent from demonstration. 

* Sec the Prior Analytics, Bdbk IL Chap. 27. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 



To amplify^ however, and diminisb, are tnoi^ the ele«- 
ments of an enthymeme ; for I call the same thing an 
element and place. For an element, as also a places is 
that into which many enthymemes ialL But to amplify 
and diminish are enthymemes for the purpose of show* 
ingy that a thing is great or small, as likewise that it is 
good or evil, just or unjust, or any thing else. And all 
these are the things with which syllogisms and enthy* 
memes are conversant ; so that if no one of these is the 
place of an enthymeme, neither are amplification and 
diminution. 

Neither are enthymemes which have the power of 
solving Qhe arguments of the opponent] any other spe- 
cies of enthymeme than those, which are employed ip 
confirmation. For it is evident that he solves [the argu- 
ments of his opponent, 3 who either shows [the contrary 
to what his opponent asserts,] or introduces an objection. 
But he proves the opposite. Thus, if one shows that a 
thing has been done, the other shows that it has not 
been done ; and if one shows that it has not, the other 
shows that it has been done ; so that here, indeed, diere 
will.be no difference; for both use the same enthy- 
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menies ; amce they introduce enthymemes to show, that 
die thing i% or is not. An objection, however, is not 
an enthymeme^ but (as we have shown in the Topics) 
it is to declare a certain opinion, from which it will be 
evident that the ccmclusion is not syllogistical, or that 
•omething false has been assumed* And thus much has 
been said by us respecting examples and sentences ; and 
in short reelecting what pertains to the reasonmg power, 
whence we may abound with [enthymemes, 3 and how 
we may solve them. It now remains to discuss wliat 
pertains to diction and order. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THERE are tiiree tfaiogs which it b requisite to dttcim 
concenimg an oratioa ; one, indeed^ firom what partku- 
lan credibiUtjis demcd; the seoond, about dictioiii 
and the third, in what manner it is requisite to arranfe 
the parts of an oration. Concerning credibility, there^ 
fore, we have ahready apoken, andhave diown from how 
many things it consists^ aud that it conmts from three 
things^ We have likewise showa what the nature is of 
these threes and why crecfibility consists horn these aloM» 
For all men are persuaded [to believe what they hear,] 
either because those who judge are themselves aflFect«d 
in a certain way, or because they conceive the qpieakevf 
to be worthy of bdiei^ or because the thing is pioved* 
We have alsQ spoken coMenung; mthymemes, and have 
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shown whence they ought to be derived ; for some 
things, indeed, are the species, but others the places^ 
of enthymemes. It now, however, remains to speak 
concerning diction. For it is not only sufficient to 
know what ought to be said, but it is likewise necessary 
to speak in a proper manner. And diction contributes 
greatly to the quality of the oration. The parts of rhe- 
toric, therefore, were investigated [by the aUcients] in 
that order in which they are naturally arranged. But 
from the nature of a thing, we ought in the first place 
to discover those things which are adapted to persuade. 
In the second place, these are u> be disposed [i. e. ex- 
pressed^ by [an appropriate^ dicdon. And th^ which 
is to be considered in the third place, and possesses the 
greatest power, though it has not yet been discussed by 
any one, is what pertains to pronundadon, or acdon. For 
ibis was but lately jntrodaced into tragic poetry and 
rhapsody. For at first, the poets themselves acted the 
tragedies [which they composed.3 It is evident, there- 
fore, that with respect to rhetoric, there is a thing of diis 
kind, in the same manner as with respect to poetry; 
which has been discussed by certain other persons, smd 
by Glauco the Teian* 

Prontmciatbn, however, or acdon, consists in the 
voice, [and the principal artifice of acdon consists in 
knowing] how it is requisite to use it in each of the 
pas^ns. Thus for instance, [it is necessaiy to know] 
when the voice should be loud, when ^ft, and when be- 
tween both. How the tones of voice should be em- 
ployed ; such as the acute, the grave, and the middle ; 
and what rhythms are adapted to each of the passions. 
For there are three thinn yMdi the writers on nronun- 
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ciation consider; and the$e are, magnitude, hanncmy^ 
and rhythm. And as in poetical contests those who ex- 
cel in acdod, for the most part obtain the prize, and the 
players now excel in it more than the poets themselves, 
thus also in forensic contests, through the depravity of 
polidcs, those orators gain their cause, who exc^l in 
action. The art, however, concerning rhetorical actioii 
has not yet been disclosed ; since, likewise, the art (Con- 
cerning diction was discovered late. And it appears to 
be but a slight thing, if it is well examined. But. since 
the business concerning rhetoric pertains to opimon, we 
must pay attention to it, not as a thing possessing recti- 
tude, but as necessary ; since it is just not to require 
more in an oradon, than that it may neither give pain, 
nor delight. For it is just to contend strenuously for 
things themselves ; so that other things besides demon- 
stration are superfluous. At the same dme, however, 
dicdon is capable of producing great effects, as we have 
said, through the depravity of the hearer. Dicdon there- 
fore possesses a certain small necessity in every disci- 
pline. For it is of some consequence with respect to 
the dedaradon of a thing, to speak in this, or in that 
manner ^ yet it is not very important, but all these [i. e. 
whatever pertains to rhetoric,]] depend on the imagina- 
uon, and are referred to the hearer. Hence, no one 
teaches geometry in this way, [[viz. so as to be solicitous 
about diction.] The art, therefore, concerning pronun- 
ciadon, when it is employed, produces the same effect 
as acting on the stage. But some persons have endea^ 
voured to speak a little concerning it, as for instancy 
Thrasymachus in his treatise On Compassion. And to 
be disposed to act is natural, and more inartificial -, but 
dicdon is artificial. Hence, again, rewards are given to 
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thoie who excel k k, in die same maimer as to those 
rhetoridams who excel in pronunciation. For writien 
ontions possess greater strength from diction, than 
£tom the sentiments they ccmtain. The poets, there* 
fore, gate rise to diction, as it is natural they diould. 
For names are imitations ; and of all our parts, voice is 
die most umtad?e. Hence, the poets invented the poe* 
tieal arts, vtz« rhapsody, [or epic poetry,]] and die art of 
^K^dng, []or dramatic poetry,] and the other arts. Be- 
cause^ however, the poets, though they sing of frivokus 
diings, appear to have acquired their renown from <Hc* 
tion^ on this account poetic diction, such as tint of Gor- 
g^as, was introduced [l>y onxors ;3 and even now many 
of tbe mdeamed fimcy diat- those persons speak most 
beautifully when diey speak poetically* This, however,* 
isnot the case ; but die diction of an oration. Is different' 
from that of poetry. And this is evident from the events 
For the present writers d tragedies do not any longer 
employ the ancient poetic diction. But as from tetrsp 
meters they betook themselves to iambic verse, because 
tMs measure is of all others most similar to discourse; 
thus, alsb, they rejected such names as are foreign from 
£sttniliar comrersation. Those, 13kewise, who at present 
compose hexameter verses, have rejected the names with 
which the first [dramatic poets] adorned their verses. 
Hence, it b ridiculous for those to imitate these poets^ 
who no longer employ that mode of diction- Hence^ 
too, it is evident that we are not accurately to discuss 
every thing which may be said concerning diction, but 
only such things as pertain to rhetorical diction. For of 
poetical diction we have spoken in the treatise On 
Poetry. 
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CHAPTER n. 



LsTy therefore^ what we have written in the Poetk 
be surveyed j and let the virtue of diction be perspU 
Guity ; cf which this is an indication, that ^leech does 
not effect its proper vt(xtk unless it renders manifest [the 
mind of the speaker.] Another virtue of diction is, 
that it be neithor low, nor above its d%nity, but appro- 
priate. For poetic diction perhaps is not low, and yet m 
not adapted to an oration. But of nouns and verbs, such 
as are fvoper Tender the diction perspicuous. Such odier 
names, however, as are mentioned in the Poedc, cause 
the dictbn not to be low, but ornamented. For the 
introductioa of unusual words, makes the diction appear 
more venerable j since men are affected in the same 
manner towards dictbn, as they are towards strangers, 
and their fellow-citizens. Hence it is necessary to ren* 
der the dalect foreign. For we admire the language of 
foreigners ; and that which is admirable is feasant. In 
metre, therefore, the poet does this frequently, and there 
it is aj^ropriate ; for both the verse, and the subjects of 
die vers^ are very remote from common occurrences ; 
but in prose much fewer foreign words are to be used. 
For there, if either a slave, or a very young man, or one 



who speaks of very trifling things uses elegant language^ 
it is more indecorous. But in the language of these 
persons, the becoming consists in an appropriate contrac- 
tion and dilatation. Unusual words, however, should 
be introduced by the orator latently, and he should not 
seem to speak fictitiously^ but naturally. For natural 
diction is adapted to persuade ; but the fictitious has a 
contrary effect. For we avoid those who speak ficti- 
tiously as insidious persons, in the same manner as we 
avoid mixed wines. Thus, the voice of Theodorus was 
preferred to the voice of other actors ; for hns seemied 
to be the voice of the speaker, but the voice of the 
others appeared to be foreign. Unusual terms, how- 
ever, will be well introduced latently, if he who frames 
a speech makes a selection from the accustomed dialect ; 
which Euripides does, and was the first that siiowed the 
way to others. 

But since an oration consists from nouns and verbs, 
and noims have as many species as are enumerated in^ 
the treatise On Poetry ; of these species, nouns taked 
from various tongues, or dialects, and also such as are 
double and fictitious, are seldom, and but in few places 
'to be used. Where, however, they are to be used, and 
why but seldom, we shall afterwards show. For they pro* 
duce a greater change in the language than is becoming. 
But the proper, the appropriate and metaphoricstl, are alone 
useful to prosaic diction ; of which this is an indication, 
that all men [in common conversation] use these alone ; 
fpr all men speak in metaphors, and in appropriate a&d 
proper terms. Hence it is evident, that if any one does 
this well, his diction will be foreign, and it may: be latent 
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that it is so, and he will speak with perspicuity. But 
this was defined by us to be the virtue of a rhetorical 
discourse. Of names or nouns, however, the homony- 
mous are useful to the sophist ; for through these they 
deceive. But the synonymous are useful to the poet. I 
call, however, proper and synonymous terms, such as 
to go and to walk ; for both these are proper^ and syno- 
nymous to each other. 

What, therefore, each of these is, how many species 
there are of metaphor, and that metaphors can do much 
both in poetry and prose, we have shown, as we have 
before observed, in the treatise On Poetry. But it is so 
much more necessary to labour about these in prose, 
because it has fewer aids than verse. A metaphor also 
especially possesses the clear, the pleasant, and the for- 
eign, and it is not to be taken from another person. 

It is necessary, however, to use epithets and metaphors 
ths^t are appropriate ; and this adaptation will be obtained 
from the analogous. But without this there will be an 
apparent indecorum, because contraries are especially 
conspicuous, when placed by each other. As a purple 
garment, therefore, becomes a young, but not an old 
man \ for the same garmem is not adapted to both \ thus 
also certain metaphors and epithets are adapted to some 
ihings, but are not adapted to others. If likewise you 
are willing to praise, the metaphor must be derived from 
that which is better in the same genus ; but if to blame, 
it must be derived from things which in the same genus 
are inferior. I say for instance, since contraries are in 
the same genus, to say, ^' That a beggar prays,** and 
*^ That he who prays begs,^' because both are petitions^ 
Arist. VOL. I. o 
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it is expedient to do as we hare said. ' Thus Iphicrates 
called Calliasi Metragurtes^ or collector to the mother of 
the gods^ and not Dadouchos^ or torch-bearer. But 
Callhis replied ** That Iphicrates was not initiated, other- 
wise he would not hare called him Metragurtes^ but 
Dadouchos.** For both these offices pertained to the 
goddess, bat that of torch^arer was honourable, and 
that of collector ignoble. The flatterers of Dionysus 
also employed the same artifice ; for they called them- 
selves artists. Both these words, however, are me- 
taphors ; the one, indeed^ of things sordid, but the other 
the contrary. And robbers at present call themselves 
exactors. Henc^ we may be allowed to say, *' That he 
who acts unjustly errs; and that he who errs, acts 
unjustly i and also that he who steals, both takes, and 
robs/' There is, however^ an indecorum in what Tele- 
phus in Euripides says [of certain rowers] *' That they 
reigned over oars, and descended into Mysia." For Ae 
word to reign is greater than the dignity of the matter 
[i. e. of an oar.] He does not therefore conceal his 
artifice. There is also an ^rror in syllables, unless they 
cause the words to have a pleasing sound. And this 
error was committed by Dionysius, sumamed Chalkous, 
in his elegies. For he calls poetry ^ The clangor of 
Calliope," because both are vocal sounds. But the me- 
taphor is bad, which is made from sounds that are not 
significant. 

Farther still, nouns are not to be far-fetched, but 
things which are anonymous are to be denominated hf 
words derived £rom things that are allied, and of the 

^ Viz. If we wish to praise hizn who begs, we must say that he 
prajs} but if we widi to blame him, we must say that he begs. 
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8ame species, and n^hich show zs soon as they are uttered 
that they are allied ; as in that celebrated enigma, ** I 
saw a man agglutinating brass to a man with fire/* For 
the passion is anonymous* But both are a certain addi* 
tion. The enigma, therefore, calls the application of 
the cupping glass an agglutination. And in short, from 
enigmas that are well composed, good metaphors may 
be assumed. For metaphors have an obscure meaning; so 
that it is evident that an enigma if it is approved consists of 
metaphors that are well made. Metaphors also must be 
assumed from beautiful things. But the beauty of a 
name consists, as Lydmnius says, in sounds, or in the 
thing signified ; and in a similar manner the deformity 
of a name. Farther still, there is a third thing, which 
solves a sophistical argument. For that which Bryson 
9ays is not true, ^* That no one speaks obscurely, since 
the same thing is signified by using this name uistead of 
that.'* For this is '&lse ; since one name is more proper 
and more assimilated than another, and is more adapted 
to place the thing before our eyes. Again, this name, 
and that signify a thing not similarly subsisting ; so that 
thus also, one name must be admitted to be more beauti- 
ful or more deformed than another. For both names, 
indeed^ signify the beautiful and the deformed j but not 
so far as beautiful, or so, far as deformed. Or both sig- 
nify the same things, but in a greater or less degree. 
Metaphors, however, are hence to be derived from things 
which are beautiful, either in the voices or in the power 
[of 8ignification,3 or to the sight, or some other sense. 
But it makes a difference to say, for instance, ^ The 
rosy-finger'd mom/' rather than, ** The purple-finger'd^'' 
or, which is still worse, ** The red-fiDger*d.'^. 
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In q>ithets, also, appondons may be made from vbat 
is vile or base ; as, for instance, the matricide. But the 
apposition may be made from that which is better ; as, 
the avenger of his father. And Simomdes, when he who 
conquered with mules, offered him a small reward, waft 
unwilling to compose verses on the occasion, as disdain-- 
mg to celebrate in verse senU^asses. But when he had 
given him a sufficient reward, then he sung. 

Hail daughters of the steeds that fl^ 
With feet like whirlwinds swift. 

Though they were also the daughters of asses. 

Farther still, a thmg may be prsdsed or blamed by em- 
ploying diminutives. But diminution is that which 
renders both evil and good less. Thus ^ Aristophanes 
in his Babylonics calls in derision krusion (a golden 
thing) An^Woricvt, and inuUion (a garmait) tmatidom 
rian. He also calls loidoria (slander) loidorematkmp and 
nosema (disease) nosenu^on. In both appositions, how- 
ever, and diminutives, it is requisite to be cautious, and 
to observe a mediocrity. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FuiGiDiTY may be produced in dicuon in four ways. 
In the first place in double nouns [i» e« in compound 
words ; 3 as in Lycophron when he says» ^* the many* 
fac'd heaven ; the mighty^topp'd earth ;^and the narrow- 
mouth'd shore/' And as Gorgias calls some one, a 
beggarhf-mus'd Jtatterer ; and those who take an oath 
improperly, or properly, epiorkesantaSf and katenorke* 
Santas. And as Alcidamas [when describing some one 
who was in a rage,] *^ Hiis soul was full of ardour, but 
his face was of a fiery colour/' And speaking of the 
promptitude of a certain person to fight to the last, he 
calls him telesphoroSj or enduring to the end. He like* 
wise calls the power of persuading, teksphoros ; and the 
. bottom of the sea kuanocltroon^ or azure-cohured. For 
all these expressions appear to be poetical from duplica- 
tioHf This, therefore, is one cause of frigid diction. 

Another cause arises from the use of ancient words. 
Thus Lycophron calls Xen^es pelorion* andra, or an 

' That wt}M^i4f is an ancient poetical word is evident from the 
following line, which is only to be foapd in the Manuscript Com« 
ment of Syrianus on the Meuphysics of Aristotle. 

X*^* 'M' ^sy* X^'f'^ 4r»A«f !•» i»l« MUi vim. 

i. e. (speaking of Chaos) ** It is a chasm and a mighty chasm, 



-A >' 



erery way munense^ 
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immense man. And Sciron he calls^ sinnis aneer^ or a 
pernicious man. Alcidamas, also, speaking of poetry, 
says no such athurma^ or puerils sporty is useful to 
poetry. And speaking of nature he uses the expression 
atasthalia or improbity. And of a certain person, he 
says, '^ that he was eiuisperated with the untamed anger 
of his mind.'' 

In the third place, diction may become frigid froni 
using epithets, which are either long, or unseasonable, 
or frequent. For in poetry it is becoming to say, "whtte- 
milk. But in prose, epithets are partly more unbe- 
coming, and partly, if they are too frequent, they cause 
prose to appear to be verse. Epithets, however, are 
sometimes to be used in prose ; for they render the dic- 
tion more unusual, and cause it to be foreign. But me- 
diocrity must be regarded in the use of them, since 
otherwise a greater evil is produced than by speaking 
casually* For casual diction is not good, but the other 
is bad. Hence, the writings of Alcidamas appear to be 
frigid. For he uses epithets, not as seasonings, but 
as food ; since they are so frequent in his writings, $o 
great, and so apparent. Thus, for instance, he does not 
merely say sweaty but moist sweat. And he 4oes not say 
that some one went to the Istkmia [or solemn games in 
honour of Neptune,] but to the general assembly of Ae 
Isthmian games. Thus too, he does not say the kvsfs^ 
but legal institutes J the queen of cities. Nor does he say 
in runnings but with the rapid impulse of the souk Nor 
museum^ but receiving the museum of nature. And <ft^ 
sad care of the soul, [instead of merely saying care.2 
Nor does he say favour^ but /fte artificer (^popular 
favour. And [again he calls an orator] the dispensator 
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of Ae pleasure of the kearersi And, he did not fade 
himself m the branches, but in the branches qf tiie wood. 
And, he did not ccver Ms body, but the shame qf his 
hddy. And, desire the anti-rival qf the soul. But this 
is at the same time a double word, and an epithet ; so 
that it becomes poetical. Thus tod speaking of impro- 
bity he says, the immense excess qf vmprclbity. Hence, 
those who speak poetically produce the ridiculous and 
the frigid, by their indecorous diction, and also occasion 
obscurity by their garrulity. For garrulity dissolves 
perspicuity, when it is introduced to him who knows the 
subject, by the obscurity which it occadons. Men* how- 
ever, use double, or compound words, when a thing 
i^ anonymous, and the words may be easily joined, such 
as ^e-wasting. But if this is done frequently, the dic- 
tion becomes entirely poedcaU Hence, a double diction 
£!• e. compound words,] are most useful to dithyrambic 
^oets ; for the language of these is sonorous. But 
ancient names and dialects are most adapted to epic 
poets ; for epic poetry is venerable and superb* And 
metaphors are most adapted to iambics ; for these, as we 
have before observed, iambic poets now use. 

Again, in the fourth place, frigidity is pn)duced in 
metaphors. For there are indecorous metaphors, some 
indeed, on account of the ridiculous ; for comic poets 
also use metaphors. But others are indecorous from 
being too venerable and tragical. Metaphors likewise 
are obscure, if they are far-fetched ; as those of Gorgias, 
who calls certain things, green and sanguineous. And, 
t/ou indeed have shamejulbf sawn^ and badly reaped 
these things. For this is too poetically said. Thus 
too, Alcidamas calls philosophy the bulwark qfthe laws ; 
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and the Odyssey a beau^id mirror qf human JJ[/&, And 
again he says, ** nothing of this kind introduces puerile 
sport (adfjpiJLa) in poetry.^* For all these metaphors, 
from the causes already mentioned, are unadapted to 
procure persuasion. But what Gorgias said on a swal- 
low which dropped its excrement as it flew towards 
him, is the best of tragical metaphors; for he said, 
« This is shamefid, O PJdlomL" For if he said this to 
the bird, the action was not shameful ; but to a virgm, 
k was shameful. His. defamation therefore was proper, 
because he alluded to what the bird had been, and not 
to what it then was. 



CHAPTER IV. 



An image also b a metaphor ; for it differs very little 
from it. For when Homer says of Achilles, 

He like a lisn nisbM, 

St is an image. But when he says, tlte lion rush% it is 
a metaphor. For because both are brave, he calls 
Achilles metaphorically a lion. 

An image also is useful in prose, though but rardy } 
for it is poetical* 
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Images, howei^r, are to be introduced in the same 
manner as metaphors ; for they are metaphors, difering 
in the way we have already mentiozied. 

Bat images are for instance such as what Androdbn 
aaid on Idrieus, *^ That he resembled whelps freed from 
their chains." For they bite any one that falls in their 
way, and Idrieus when freed from his bonds was morose. 
And as Theodamas assimilated Archidamus to Euxenu^, 
who was ignorant <^ geometry ; .and this from the ana* 
logons. For Euxenus b the geometrical Archidamus. 
Another instance of similitude is from the [5th book of 
the] Republic of Plato, " That those who in battle 
plunder the bodies of the dead, are similar to whelps 
who bite stones, but do not touch those who throw 
them." And pn the 6th book,] it is said of the people, 
** That they resemble a strong, but deaf pilot." And 
[m the 10th book] speaking of poetical measures, it 
is said, ** That they resemble those who are in the 
prime of life, but without beauty. For these in the 
decline of life, and verses when they are dissolved, 
no longer appear the same." Another instance is that 
of Pericles on the Samians, ** That they resen^ibled 
children, who take their food crying.*' And on the 
Boeotians, ^* That they resembled flints ; for flints are 
struck against each other, and the Boeotians fight with 
each other/' Another instance is that of Demosth^ies 
on [^the Athenian] people, " That they resembled those 
who are seapsick.'* And that of Democrates who asd- 
milated *^ Rhetoricians to nurses, who swallow the fodS 
themselves, and anoint the children with the spittle."' 
And again, that of Antisthenes, who assimilated Cephisi- 
dotus^ who was a thin man, to frankincense, ^^ which 
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defights while it consumes.'* For all these siinilitndes 
may be used, both as images, and as metaphors ; so that it 
is erident that such words as are approved, and are used 
as metaphors, will also be images, and likewise that images 
are metaphors^ which are in want of argum^it. It is 
always, however, necessary that a metaphor should be 
converted from the analogous, and be referred to the 
other part, and to things homogeneous. Thus if a cup 
may [firom analogy]} be called the shield of Bacchus, a 
shield also may appropriatdy be said to be the cup 
of Mars. From these things, therefore, an oration is 
composed. 



CHAPTER V. 



Th£ principle, however, of diction is to speak with 
propriety; and this consists in five things. And the 
first indeed, is in conjunctives, ' if these are disposed in 
such a way as their nature requires, viz. so as to be 
placed in an order prior and posterior to each other. 
Thus for instance the conjunction indeedj and 7 indeedf 
require hut^ and biU ke^ It must be remembered, how- 

. ' Under conjunctions Aristotle also comprehends prepositions, 
articles, and the other parts of speech, which are distinguished 
from noon jmd verb. 
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ever, that conjunctions which correspond to each other, 
should neither be disjoined by a great interval, nor should 
have so many things interposed between them, that when 
a conjuncdoa corresponding to a former one is given, 
the prior conjunction is forgotten i for this is appropriate 
but in few places. Thus, ^' But I, qfier the thing tvoS 
related to wi^, Jbr Cleon came begging and entreating^ 
tvent taking them along rvith me.** For here, many con* 
junctions are inserted prior to the conjunction which was 
to have been assigned.' But if there is a great interval 
between But I^ and / toent^ the sentence becomes ob« 
scure. One thing, therefore, requisite to correct diction 
b a proper disposition in the conjuncdons. A second is, 
ID call things by their proper names, and not to circum- 
scribe them [by generic and common names.^ A third 
is, not to use ambiguous words. But these precepts are 
to be observed^ unless the contraries to them are pre* 
ferred, which those do, who when they have nothing lb 
say, prettad to say something. For men of thai kind in 
poetry, thus speak ; as for instance Empedodes. For 
circumlocudon deceives, if it be much, and the auditors 
'df e affected in the same manner as the multitude are by 
those who predict future events, since when they speak 
ambiguously, the vulgar assent to what they say* ^' If 
Crcesus passes over the river Halys, he w31 dettioy 9^ 
mighty, empire." [But the reason why when we have 
nothing to say, we should use generic terms is^ because 
m short, the error will be less, and on this account 



' i. e. Since I^»ent is referred to the ^x)rds hut J, many wotds 
are interposed, from the interposition of which, obscurity if prti- 
duced. 
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diviners speak through the genera of a thing. For in 
the game of even and odd, he will be less likely to err 
who says that a number is even or odd in general, than 
if he determines what number is so. And he who pre- 
dicts that a certain event will be, is less likely to err» if 
he only says that it will be, than if he assigns the time 
when it will be. Hence, those who deliver oracles, do 
not define the time when a thing will happen. All these 
generic and ambiguous names, therefore, are to be avoid* 
ed, unless they are adopted for the sake of some such 
purpose, as we have mentioned. A fourth thing requi* 
site to correct diction is, as Protagoras divided the genera 
of nouns into masculine, feminine, and instruments [or 
.neuter,] to employ these rightly ; as '^ She coming and 
discoursing departed.** * A fifth requisite is to denomi* 
nate rightly in many and few things ; and in one thing ; 
as, ^^ But they coming, struck me.' 



»> A 



In short, it is requisite that what is written, should be 
so written as to be read and pronounced with facility. 
But this is not the case when there are many conjunc- 
tions ; and when what is written cannot be easily pointed ; 
and such are the writings of Heraclitus. For it is labo* 
nous to point the writings of Heraclitus, because* it is 
immaxufest what should be conjoined with the prior or 
posterior part ; as in the beginning of his book. For 
he diere says, ^ Of reason existing always men are 

' It is difficult to illustrate this example* in English, but easy in 
Latin. Thus to say, « ilia vcro reversa, ct colloquuta, disccssit,** 
is right ; but to say, « ilia veto reversus, &c." is wrong. 

* Thus too in Latin, to say, « iUi vero rcvcrsi verbcraFunt me*' 
is right ; but « illi veto rcTcrsus, &c.*' is wrong. 
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ignorant ;*' since it la immanifest whether the word always 
pertaitis to the prior or to the posterior part. * 

Farther still, a solecism is produced in composition^ 
whep to two words, another appropriate word is not con- 
joined. Thus to noise and colour^ seeing is not a com- 
mon [i. e. is not an appropriate3 word ; but sensible per^ 
ception, is common. The composition also is rendered 
obscure, from the insertion of much which is intermediate 
unless the part which corresponds to the first part of a 
sentence, is immediately subjoined, and the rest added ; 
as, '^ My intention was, after I had mentioned such and 
such things to him, to go." But this obscurity would 
be avoided by saying, '* My intention was, after 1 had 
spoken to him, to go ;'* and then to add, ** having 
mwtioned to him such and such things." 



CHAPTER VL 

The following particulars contribute to the amplitude 
of diction : To use definition [or descriptbn^ instead of 
a name ; as instead of saying a circle to say, a plane 

' ' ' . 

' i. e. It 19 dubious whether the meaning of Heraclitus is, tha^ 
men art ignorani qf that reason tn^A ahoays exists, or, that 
are almq^ ignorant of Ac reason which exists. 
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figure in whkh all lines dratm fivm the middle to the 
circumjerence are equal But the contrary contributes 
to conciseness, viz. to use the name instead of the defini- 
tion. Amplitude of diction is also effected, if when any 
thing disgraceful or indecorous is to be expressed, the 
name is used when the disgraceful thing is in the defini- 
tion, but the definition, if it is in the name* It is likewise 
effected by rendering a thmg manifest by metaphorsi 
and epithets, avoiding at the same time what is poetical. 
And by causing one thing to be many, [i. e. by using 
the plural instead of the singular number,] which the 
poets do. For when there is but one part, they never- 
theless say, ^ into the Achaian parts."' And instead of 
saymgy *^ the complication of an epistle,*' they say, 
^ the complications of epistles." Amplitude is also 
effected, by separating what we can conjoin, as, ^^ this 
woman, this our wife/' But if we wish to speak con- 
cisely, we must say on the contrary, ^ this woman our 
wife.'' And it is effected by using a conjunction ; but 
if we wish to speak concisely, we must not employ a 
conjunction, yet the sentence must not be unconnected ; 
as in the first case^ <' Going and speaking to hkn ;" and 
in the second, ^^ Going, I spoke to him." The method 
of Antimacbus likewise is us^ul for this purpose, viz. 
to enumerate particulars, which a thing does not possess, 
which he does, speaking of the hill Teume^us j for he 
^s, 

A little hiU there is, exposed to wiiui 

For thus we may amplify to infinity. And this may take 
place both in what is good, and what is bad, by enume- 
rating what is not inherent, in whatever way it may be 
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useful to the oration. Hence, also, poets derive the words, 
chordless^ and lyreless melody ; for these words are 
derived from privations. But what we have just said, 
is adopted in metaphors, taken from the analogous ; such 
for instance as to say, ** That the sound of a trumpet is 
a lyreless melody." 



CHAPTER VIL 



.. Diction, also, will possessw hat is decorous, if it k 
pathetic and ethical, and analogous to the subject matter. 
But the analogous is effected by neither speaking of 
things grand and magnificent slightly, nor of abject 
things, venerably,, [[and magnificently ;] nor giving oma« 
ment to a vile appellation. For if this i$ APt adopt^^^ 
the composition will appear to be a comedy ; which h 
the case with that of Cleon. For some things which ha 
writes, are just as if a man should say, *^ A venerably 

Diction becomes pathetic, by reciting insolent bdn^ 
viour in the language of an angry person. But when coo^ 
duct has been impious and sh^imeful, then the diction be- 
comes pathetic, by speaking indignantly, and cautiously j ' 

' L e. A« ilfaot daring to disclose such ae£mo«i eooiimt. 
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and wheo conduct has been kndable, this is effected by 
speaking with admiration. But in things of a lamentable 
nature, the pathetic is produced by a humble diction* 
And the like method must be adopted in other things. 
'Appropriate diction, also, persuades to the truth of a 
thing. For the soul of the auditor is deceived by false 
reasonings in consequence of conceiving that the orator 
speaks the truth ; because the auditors are thus affected 
in such-like orations. Hence, they fancy that things are 
as the orator says, though they are not so. The auditor, 
likewise, becomes similarly affected with him who speaks 
pathetically, though he should say nothing to the 
purpose. Hence, many astonish the hearers, by the 
tumultuous manner in which they deliver their ora- 
tions. 

Moreover, ethical diction is a demonstration from 
signs, because this when appropriate is consequent to 
every genus and habit. But I mean by genus, indeed, 
age ; such as a child, or a man, or an old man ; [sex,3 
as man or woman ; [zad nation,3 as a Lacedaemonian, or 
Thessalian. And by habits, I mean those things which 
produce the variety of conditions in life ; for the lives of 
men are not such as they are according to every habit. 
If, therefore, the diction has appellations adapted to the 
habit, it will become ethical. For a rustic and a well- 
educated man, will not say the same things, nor speak 
after .the same manner. But the auditors are somewhat 
affected by that figure, which the writers of orations abun- 
dantly use ; as, ** Who does not know this ? All 
men know it." For the auditor, from shame, confesses 
that he participates of that knowledge, of which every 
one else partakes. 



Opportune^ however* or not opfHirtune Use is common 
to all the species. But the remedy in e^ery hyperbole is 
that celebrated advice [self-correction ;] for it is neces- 
sary, that the orator should correct himself. For the 
thing then appears to be true, [though it may seem to be 
incrediblej because the incredibility of it is not con- 
cealed from the orator. Farther stilly every thing analo- 
gous is not to be used at once ; for thus the artifice vnH 
be concealed from the hearer. I mean» for instance, that 
if the names are harsh, yet must not the voice, or coun- 
tenance, or other appropriate things, be such as to ex* 
press that harshness ; otherwise, it will become manifest 
what each of these is. But if the names are han^h, and 
the voice or countenance is not adapted to such names^ 
the artifice will be latent. If, therefore, soft things be 
spoken harshly, and harsh things gently, they will lose 
the power of persuading. But epithets and compoimd 
words, if they are numerous, and especially sych as are 
foreign, are adapted to him who speaks pathetically. 
For we pardon the orator, who when enraged calls some 
evil heaoerirreachingf or immense. These epithets, also, 
and compound words, may be used by the orator, when 
he has already moved the auditors, and inspired them 
«r with a divine fury, either by praising or dispraising, or by 
exciting them to anger or love, which Isocrates does ia 
his Panegyric^ towards the end, where he has the words 
^ fame and memory.** And " those who endured/' 
For those who are agitated with a divine fury^ speak 
thjngs of this kind, so that the auditors admit what is 
said, in consequence of being similarly affected^ Hence, 
this form of diction is also adapted to poetry j for poetry 
partakes of divjne inspiration* ESther, therefbre, this 
ArisU VOL. I. p 
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form of dktioa umat be adopted [m die cases already 
maptkmed,] or vtaay must be employed, as it iKsa 
by Goigas^ and Socrates in die ph»dras of Plato. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

With respect, however, to the figure of dicdon, it is 
necessary that it should nother be metrical, nor without; 
rjrthm. For metrical dicrion is not calculated to per- 
suade. For it appears to be feigned, and calls the atten- 
tion of the auditor from the subject of the oradon ; since 
he is led to expect a metre similar to the fbrm^ . As, 
'dierefore, when the cryers proclaim to the people fwhen 
a slave is manumitted by his master,]] **What patron 
will he who is manumitted chuse?'' the boys antece- 
dently to the cryer exclaim, ^' Cleon ;"— [thus if thf 
oradon were metrical, the auditors would preoccupy die 
orator, and would foresee what he ought to say.^ But 
the diction which is without rythm is indefinite. It is 
necessary, however, that it should be bounded, though not 
by metre. For the infinite is unpleasant and unkiK>wtt ; * 
' and all things are bounded by number. But the number 
of the figure of diction is rythm, of whieh metres are die 
segmenCB. Hence, it is necessary that an oradon should 
have rythm, but not metre or measure ; for if it has, k 



!willbe a poem. It sbo^d noi^ howersTy posMs ryd^p 
accurately, bot <Aly to a cartam extent. 

Of rythmsy howeyer, the heroic indeed is reoerable 
lad sonorous, and requires harmony. But the iambic k 
die diction of die multitude. Hence, in speaking, iam- 
bics are uttered the most of all measures. But it is 
necessary that the prose of an oration should be yene* 
rable and yery ezcidng. The Trochaic measure, how^* 
e?)Qr, is more analogous to smh dandng. But diis 
is eyidemt from tetrameters, which are a yoluble rydim.^ 



fiset, L e. dactjk and spoadces have jsm^erea ratio, «r ia 
other words, tbe ratio of one to one. For a thort syllable contains oop 
tiine»along syllable contains tiro dmes; bitt a spondee consisu of two 
long syUables; and therefore consists of two ^UaUes aseascnred by 
an equal time^ and consequently has an e^en proportion. A dactyl 
consists of three syUables, the first long, the second and tbtrdjdborti 
but a long syllable contains two times ;' two short syllables contain two 
cither tones ; and therefore a dactyl also consisu of three syllables, 
of which the two posterior are measured by an equal time with the 
first syllable, and conseqauendy a dactyl has an eren proportton. 
Aa anapestt which is an inyerted dactyl, has die samepnqpgrtimH 
nnce it has the two first syllables short, and ihe third long. The 
heroic rythm, therajfore, of dactyls and spondees, on account of its 
equability is full of majesty, is sonorous and magnificent, and re* 
quires hannony. Hence, it is not sufficiently adapted to prose^ 
winch ought to be without harmony, and ought to be less sonoro m 
and less magnificent. Iambics, which consist of two syllables, thf 
first short, and the second long, and the opposite to them, trodia- 
ies, which have the first syllable long, and the second short, haw ft 
duple ratio. For a long syllable contains two times, and a sbosc 
syllable one time ; but iambics and trochaics consist of a long |ad 
a ^rt syllable. Hence, they consbt of two syllables, Of whiob 
one has to the other the ratio of two to one, and consequently ^b&f 
hare a duple ratio. Of these^ the iambic rythm is very muflh 
adapted to familiar conyersation, and therefore the diction of the 
le ibr die most part consisu of iambics. Tfce rydun, how^ 
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Jhe pnn thcitafere remidns, which was employed by 
orators, and originated from Thrasymachus ; yet they 

typTt which 14 adapted to prose,, ought to be more grand and grave 
than that which is ad&pted to the familiar diction of the vulgar ; 
-aii3 hence, neither is the iambic rythm very fit for prose. And 
tke trochaic rjthm has too much concitation^ at b evident Irom 
tetrameters, which because Atj for a. great pan consist of 
trochees, possess a very exciting power, and almost run. Hencc» 
this rythm does not accord with the majesty of prose. 

The (bot follows which is called psan, because it was used in the 
hymns of Apollo, who was ' denominated F«an. But a p^n is a 
foot consisung of four syllables, one long, and the remaining 
three short If the first syllable is long, it is called a first 
pcan ; if the second is long, it is called a second paean $ if 
•the third, a third pcan ; and if the fourth, a fourth pcan : But 
Aristotle, here, alone dininguishies the first and faiirth p«in ; and 
omits the other two. Thrasymachus used the first p«aii in prose^ 
whoin others followed ; but they could hot explain what b the 
nature of this rythm, and what ratio it cohutnsw This, therefore* 
we must endeavour to explain. A psean^ then, is a foot the third lit 
order, and contains the diird ratio, viz. the sesquialter, which is the 
ratio of three to two. Tlie reason of this is, because it containi 
four syllables, one long, and three short. But a long syllable con.- 
Uins two titees ; and three short syllables contain three times. 
ttenoe, the short syllables have to the long syllable, the ratio of 
du^ee to two, i.'e. a sesqpialter ratio. Hence, too, a pstan ranks as 
|he third foot. * For in the first place are spondees, dactyls, and 
asapests, vrifich contain the even ratio of one to one ; in the second 
pbcc ire iambics and trOchaics, which contain the duple ratio of 
two to one ; and in the third place are pxans, vdiich contain the ses- 
quialter ratio of three to two. As, therefore, dactyls, spondees, and 
anapests, and othier ry thms containing an even ratio, arc not adapted 
to prose, because they art too sonorous and magnificent; and as 
iambic and trochaic rythiiis, and other rythms containing a duple 
ratio, are also not adapted to prose, because they are less sonorous 
and magnificent than is requisite ; but the sesqui^ter ratio is a me* 
diuna between the even and the duple ratio, for it exceeds more 
than the c?ep> and les^^tban the double s«-<-this bring the catei it 
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were unable to say what H vas^ But tbe panua is the i 
third in order, and follows the above-mentioned mea- 
sures ; for it is in the ratio of three to two ; but of the 
others, the one p. e, the heroic] is in the ratio of one 
to one ; but the other [i. e. the iambic and trochaic] in. 
the ratio of two to one.. The sesquialteri however, is 
consequent to these two rados ; and the pa:an consists of 
this ratio. The other rythms, therefore, are to be re- 
jected, from the above-mentioned reasons, and because 
they are metrical ; but the paean is to be assumed ; for 
from this alone of all the rythms we have ^men^i^ 
ttoned, metre is not produced; so that it is especially 
latent; ' ' 

» 

At present, therefore, orators use only one pseah, and' 
that at the beginning of dieir oration. It is necessary^ 
liowever, that the end should <£ffer from the beginning. 
Bui there are two is|iecies of pseans opposite to each' 
other; of which, one is adapted to the beginning of an* 
oradon, in which way also it is used by orators. . But 
tins 18 that p«an, in which the first syllable is long, and 
the other three are short } as 

AnXtymc urt AvmM9p 
L e. << Delos begt^tten, or Lyciaxi,'* [speaking of Apollo.} 

follows diat the psean rythm is especiallj adapted to prose, as being 
less grand than the heroic, but grander than the iambic rythm, and 
haying a middle situation between both. The truth of this is con- 
firmed by considering, that in prose we ought to avoid metre, and 
should use a rythm especially adapted to concealment. But heroic 
and iambic rythms are metrical, and are so manifest that they can* 
not be concealed. The rythm, however, of paeans is not metrical^ 
and may be concealed. Hence, we ought principally to use the psean 
rythm in prose, though we may also sometimes employ other feet» 
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[wiiere ibaezrt two' paeans :] And^^ 

^ O goldenJuir'd Hecate, daughter of Jove/' 

But in the other paean^ on the contrary, the first th^ee 
syllables are shorty and the last is long ; as 

L e. ^ Might eoncealed after the land, the water and the ocean.*' 

This paean, however, terminates the course of the ora» 
tioiU' For a short syllabi^ because it is imperfect, causes 
the oration to be mutilated. But it is necessary that it 
should be amputated by a long syllable, and that the end 
of it should be manifest, yet not from the writer, nor 
from a paragraph, but from the xythm; And thus we 
haive shown that diction ought to have a proper rythm,* 
and should not be without rythm; and also what the 
rytfams are, and how those subsist, that produce a pro- 
per rytlun in diction. 
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CHAPTER H. 



It 18 necessary^ however^ that diction should eidier be 
ditfbse and one by a bond, as the dilatations in dithyram- 
bics i or that it should be periodic, and similar to the 
antistrophes of the ancient poets. Diffuse diction, there- 
fore, is ancient, as in the work of Herodotus the Thu« 
rian, the beginning of which is^ '* This is the exposition 
of history, &c« ;*' for this, formerly, all writers used, but 
at present it is not used by many. But I call the diction 
difiuse, which has of itself no end, till the thing which 
is discussed be brought to a conclusion* This diction is 
however unpleasant, on account of the infinite ; for all 
men wish to see the end of a thing. Hence, racers in 
the turnings [[round the goal,^ are out of breath and 
faint ; but prior to this, when they have a prospect of 
the goal, their labour is not so extreme. Such, there- 
fore, is difiuse diction. 

But periodic diction, is that which consists of periods^ 
I call, however, a period, diction which has of itself a 
beginning and end, and a magnitude which may easily 
be perceived. But dictbn of this kind is pleasmg, and 
easily kamt. It is pleasing, indeed, because it subsistt 
in a way contrary to that which k boundless; and be* 
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cause the hearer always fancies be obtains somethbg, 
because there is always something for him which is 
bounded* But it is unpleasant where nothing is fore-* 
seen, and nothing effected. It is also easily learnt, be* 
cause it may easily be remembered. But it may easily 
be remembered, because this diction has number in the 
periods. Hence, all men remember verse more easily 
than prose ; for it has number by which it is measured* 
It is necessary, however, that a period should contain a 
complete, z^d not a mutilated and abrupt meaning, as ia 
th^ iamhiQ$ of SofAocIes, . , 

Qsljdovi^ tb«t hnd iv^erp Pdops reiga'd.' 

For the contrary might be thought to be true, by a 
division of the period ; as in the above instance it yrould 
seem that Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

With respect to perijDds, however, one is in the colons 
or members, but the other is simple. 

But the period whiph is in the colons, is a perfect and 
distinct diction, and in which what is pronounced admits 
of easy respiration, and does not consist in a division, 
like the abpve*mentioned period of Sophocles, but is 
whole and entire. A colon, however, is one part of 
this period. But I call the period simple which consists 
of one colon. It is necessary, however, that the colons 

and the periods should neithf r be curtailed, nor prolix., 

* ■. . 

' The sense here apparently ih that Calydon is the soil or land 
©v*r which Pelops formerly reigned, and therefore pertains to Pe- 
loponnesuSp though it does not, but to jEtoIia. The sense, ^lere^ 
fyfCf is abrupt and f|iudlate4» 
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For. wtMi the periods sure very short, they qause the 
hearer to siuq^le frequently. For the mind of the 
hfarer being impelled farther to the end which he had 
pi^posed to himself, stumbles as it were, when the orator 
stops short. But prolix periods qiuse the auditors to be 
Ic^ by : the orator $ just as those who in walking pass 
beyomi . the boundaries of their walk y for they leave 
their con^anions behind. In a similar manner, periods 
which are lopg, become themselves an pration, and 
refemble diffuse diction. Whence that jest of Demo*' 
c^tus the Chian upon Melanippides, who dilated in his 
writk^s instead of> making antistrophes* ^^This man 
frain^ evil for himself, in framing evil ibr another* But 
tO;dilate much, is the worst of evils to him who does it.'* 
For ^ thing of this kind may be aptly said, to those who 
use long colons*. Very short colons, however, do not 
become, periods* These, therefore^ hurry away the 
auditor with. them precipitately. But of periodic dicdon, 
which consists of many colons or members, one kind is 
distinct, and the other opposite. And the distinct, in« 
4eod, is.such as [the begimung of the Panegyric of 
Isocnites Q *^l have often admired those who collected 
public assemblies, and instituted the Gynmasdc omtests.'! 
Bot the opposite is that which consists of many colons, 
^d in which, either the same thing is composed with 
contraries, or contraries are composed with contraries j 
as, [in the Panegyric of Isocrates,] ^ The Athenians 
belated both those that remained at home, -and those 
that .followed ; for they acquired more for those, that 
followed them, than they possessed at hpme } and they 
left sufficient for the support of those that stayed behind." 
Here the contraries ^re stcn^ing 2Xid foUming^ stffficieni 
^nd more. ^And again in the same oration,] ^^ So tbs^; 
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to those who were in want of moii^, and to tiloee who 
were wilSng to enjoy it» kc/* Here efffcym§mi ift o|iipMed 
to acquisition. Farther sdlU *^ It freqnently happens m 
diese things, that prudent men are unfenunate, and the 
imprudent are prosperous/' And, ^ImmeAttely, in« 
deed, they obtained the rewards of brave men, and not 
long after they became masters of the sea.'* Another 
sample is, ^' He sailed indeed through the continent 
but walked through the sea. — ^He jomed ^ H^espont^ 
but dug through mount Athos.'' And, ^ Befaig cidaens 
by nature, but by law deprived of a city* For some of 
them, indeed, paished miserably, but others were shame- 
fiiUy preserved.'* And, '^Privatdy, indeed, they nsed Bar- 
barbn servants, but publicly overlooked many of thdi^ 
alKes that were in slavery." And, '* To hav^ them when 
fiving, or leave them whai dead.** ' Or what a certsi^ ptr^ 
son said against Pitholaus a&d Lycophron in a comt of 
jusdce, '* They sold you, indeed, when they were at home^ 
but when they cami^ to us they were themsdves bou^t."- 
For sdl these instances make the abdve-mentibned pe« 
xio<fit oppodte dicdon. Diction, however, of this kind 
is plea^ng, because contraries are most known, and when 
phttred by each other are more known ; and also because 
they resemble a syllogism. For an elenchus [|or syllb* 
^m of contradicdon,] is a collection of oppodtes. A 
<hing, therefore, of this kind b antitheds. 

But adefuoHtm takes place when the colons ot nujm- 
be» are equal ; fas, ««The fetiicr died in battle, the son 
was married at home*"3 

• AU die Aove exrtniflw „ taken from die Panegyric of lie, 
cranes. ^ ' 
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And ammiiation is, when both the colons have similar 
extremes. But it is necessary that they should hsCve si- 
milar extremes, either in the beginning or the end. And 
the beginning indeed has always [[similar3 nouns ; but 
the end has the last syllables similar, or cases of the same 
noun, or the same noun. In the beginning, indeed, the 
similar extremes are such as in the following instances. 
^He received land from him, but it was unculihated 
land.'' And 

Appeas'd with gifts, and inoIlifyM with words:' 

But the amilar extremes in the end are, ^' They did not 
think that he had brought forth a boy, but that he was 
the cause of hid txrth.'' ^^ In great cares, and in little 
hopes.'' Cases of the same noun, are such as, ^* But 
he deserves to have a brazen statue, though he is not 
worthy of brass, [i. e. of a brazen coin." * ] And an 
instance of the repetition of the same noun is, '< Ton 
while he was living defamed him, and now he is dead 
write ill of him." But an instance when there is a simi* 
Ittude alone in the last syllable is, '^ t'ltThat evil have you 
suffered, if you have seen an indolent man ?*'' A period 
also may have all these at once, so as not only to consist 

 Thb instance is from the 9th book of the Iliad, and is what. 
Fhoenix sajs to AcfaiUes. 

* This is said of a most abject man. 

^ The inscancet adduced by Arittotk are obvkms m Greek or 
Ladn, but not in £ngUsb. Thus the first instance, « He received, 
land from him, hot it was nncnltivated land/' is in Latin, ** Agrum 
accepit quodammodo agrum}* hoc est sterilem. And, ^ They did 
not thiidb that he had broaght fixrdi a boy, but that he was the 
case of Us birth,*' is in Latfai, «Non pvenim peperisse, sM c^ 
caasam extitisse^*' ia which instance the last syHabks are similar. 
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of opposite, but also of equal, and aioilarly ending 
colons. The begmmngs, however, of periods are nearly 
^all of them] enumerated in our Theodectean Rheforic. 
There are likewise false oppositions, such as Epicbar- 
mus made, ^^ Then I was one of them, then I was with 
thon*" 



CHAPTER X. 



These things, therefore, being discussed, let us now 
show whence polite and the most approved diction is 
derived* To speak politely, therefore, is the province 
of an ingenious man, or of one who |s exercised [in 
elocution.] But to show [|the sources] from whence 
polite diction is derived belongs to this method, [i. e. to 
rhetoric] We shall, therefore, unfold and enumerate 
what they are. 

Another instance is» when the colons end in cases derived from the 
same notm : as, ** He deserves to have a brazen sutue» though he 
is not worthy of brass," i. e. ** Est profecto dignus genea statna, qni 
mm est dignus ere." The fourth Instance is» when the none word 
is repeated^ as, <* You while he was living, defamed him» and now 
he is dead write ill of him»'' ue. ** Ta cum viveret dicebas mile, 
et nunc in eum scribis male." And the fifth instance ts« y^kea the 
similitude is only in the last syllable as^ *' IVhat ewil hare you 
8ulfered»if you have seen an indoleotnlaa:?" i, e. «<Qid>d]umi 
passus es malumt si hominem vidisti ifps^rixm ^ ' 
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Let the beginning, therefore, be this : to learn easily 
is naturally delightful to all men; but names signify 
something. Hence such names as cause us to learn, are 
most pleasing. Foreign tongues, therefore, are unknown ; 
but proper words we know. Metaphor, however, espe- 
cially causes diction to be poKte. For when the poet' 
says that ** Qld age is stubble," he produces in us learn- 
ing and knowledge through the genus, fi.e. through 
the agreement of old age and stubble; 3 since bodi 
produce a defloration. The imsrges, therefore, of poets 
produce indeed the same thing ; and hence, if they are 
well employed, the diction will appear to be polite. For 
an image, as we have before observed, is a metaphor^ 
differing from it in the collocation ; on which account it 
is less pleanng because it- is a longer f simile; 3 and it 
does not say this thing is that. Hence in a metaphor 
the mind does not investigate the similitude ^ [i. e. its 
attention is not diverted from the object to which it is 
directed.] That dictbn, therefore, and those enthy- 
memes must necessarily be polite, which cause us to learn 
or produce in us knowledge rapidly. 

Hence^ neither are superficial enthymemes approved ; 
(for we call those enthymemes superficial, which are 
manifest to every one, ' and which require no investi-* 
gatiqn) nor such as when produced, are not understood ; 
but those only render the diction polite, which are under- 
stood as soon as they are uttered, though there was no 
previous knowledge of them, or which shortly after lead 
us to the knowledge of something, of which we wepe 
Ignorant. For by the latter enthymemes discipline is as 

« Odj%s. lib. is. 
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it iNf^e prpducedt but by no uusttis lif die Conner. Ea* 
tby memesp tharefore, of this kind are approved, from 
the sense or meaning of the diction. 

Urbanity, however, is produced in the figure or form 
of the dic^n, if contraries are opposed to contraries, as 
4^ the Oration of Isocrates de Pace^] ^*Aad Aey 
thought that the peace which is common to die other 
Gcf^M^ was voat to their own private afiairs.-' For here 
war is Qi^osed to peace. 

Urbanity also is produced in names or words, if Aey 
are metaphorical ; and the metaphor is neither foreign, 
fqr th^ is diffic\^t to understand ; nor superficial, for 
this does not afiect the bearer. Fardier still, urbb^ 
m dictbn is produced, if the thing itself is placed before 
the eyes ; fpr it is more necessary to see what has been, 
thffQ what will be done. It is requisite, ther^re, to pay 
attention to these three things, viz. metaphor, antitheris, 
smd energy. 

As, however, there are four kinds of metaphors, those 
are most approved which subsist accordmg to analogy ; 
as when Pe;ricle$ said, ^' That youth perishing in battle 
was tajcen away from the city, just as if some one should 
take away the spring from dbte year." And as Leptines 
said of the Lacedaemonians, '* That the Athenians should 
opt staffer Greece to be deprived of its other eye/' Thus 
tpQ Cephisodotus, when Chares was anxious to give afi 
account of the OlyQthiac war, said indignantly, ^' That 
while he endeavoured to give the people an account of 
his conduct, he kept them in a furnace." And the same 
person once exhorting the Ath^snians to forage in Euboea, 
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midf ^'It iras necetmy that tbe decriee of Mtttnd^s 
diould proceed [to the Euboic expedition.] And (phi- 
dates, when the Atheoians had made a league with 
S{Hdauru6» aind the sea coast, said indignantly, 'VTha^ 
they had deprived themselves of the viatica of war." 
And Phfadaus, called the Athenian ship which was deoo* 
minated Farabu^ the dub (ropalon) (^ the people. He 
«bo called Sestus,' the granary of the Fyranm. Peri- 
cles, likewise^ exhorted the Athenians to destivgf Oghvh ^ 
the opk&abnjf qfthe Phneum. And Merocles, naming n 
certam worthy person, said, ^* That he was in no req>eot 
oiore dq>raved than this person, for with reqpect to him^ 

lie had taken three per cent, interest, but that he himsdf had 
taken ten per cent/' ^ And the iamtnc of Anazandrides 
upon his cteughters that were a long time before they mar<> 
. ried, ' * The virgins have passed beyond the appointed day 
«f wedlock." ' To these may be added, what Polyeuctus 
9ttd on one Speuaippus who was ([a restless man uid] 
q>^lecdc, ^' That he could not be quiet, though he was 
bound by fortune in the Pentesyringian^ disease/' Cepht^ 

' This was a town of the Helle^konty from which every year 
the Athenians brought a great quantity of com into the Pjranmi* 

* In order to understand this exaa^kj it is requisite to obsenre, 
that the word tam; employed here by Aristotle signifies both usury 
and a son. The meaning, therefore, of the passage is, that Mero« 
ctes, who had ten sons and was accused as a depraved Usurer 
because he had taken ten per cent, annually for the education of his 
ten sonsy named a certain worthy man who had three sons, and took 
three per cent. annuaUy for their education. 

' This metaphor is taken from a term of law relative to a court 
of justtce, i. e. intra eBem judidi nan st€iiue^ 

^ The Pentesyringus was an instrument in which there were five 
koles, and in which the head, arms and fiset of defendants were so 
Sxtdf that^ey co«ld not by any means move themselves. Bscause* 
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•fiodotus likewBe called tiiru^imikei gMiSj varum 
^aking*kouses.* But the dog [i. t. Diogenes] caUe4 
tm>em$, the Attic Phiditia.'^ And Aaion «ud, <' That 
the Athenians had paured forth then* city into Sicily ;'^ 
Tor this is a metaphor, and places the thing before' the 
-eyes. Asion adds, [** That the Athenians had so poured 
forth their city into Sicily,3 that Greece Todferated;" 
For this also is after a manner a metaphor, and. places 
die thing before the eyes. Cephisodotos also ezhoited 
the Athenians to beware ^^Tbat they did not mri^e 
thdr assemblies hostile congresses.'' And: Isocrates said^ 
*< [That the sophists addressed themselves^ to those vh» 
run together in the public assemblies.*' And as in the 
foneral oration [of Lysial,^ ** I^ ^^^^ ^^ just thtt Greece 
•dKiuld cut o£F her hair on the tomb of those who died 
9t Salamis, because her liberty was buried with their 
virtue.*' For if he had said, '' That it was but just 
Greece should weep, ii;^ consequence of Yirtue beii^ 
Imried [with those who died at planus, '3 ^^ would hare 
been [only] a metaphor, and the thing would have been 
placed before the eyes. But the words " liberty was 
buried with virtue," have a certain antithe^. And as 
Iphicrates said, <^ The path of my oration is through die 
midst of the transactions of Chares." For this is a 
metaphor according to analogy ; and the words, " through 
the midst," place the thing before our eyes. And to 
say, ^^ To call on dangers to give assistance to dangers," 

Uierefore, apoplexy renders a man immoveable, Polyeucnis called 
Speuslppus pentes^ngus. 

' Because as baking4iouses supplied the city with bread, so die 
three-banked gallles supplied it with conu' 

* The PUditia were the btnqucu or suppen of the ^Lac«d«mo- 
Aians*. . . 
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]» to (dace the thing bdfore the eyesi and is a metaphov. 
Aiiolher instance is that of Lycoleon in defence of 
Chabrias, *' Neither will you revere his suppliant brazen 
statue F^' For this is a metaphor in the present time, but 
not always, and places the thing before the eyes. For 
he being in danger, the statue supplicates for him ; and 
supplication is attributed to an inanimate statue, which 
is the property of an animated thing. And, ** A monu* 
ment of the works of the city/' And, ** They meditated 
by every possible way to have groveling conceptions.'' * 
For to meditate is to increase something. And ag»q, 
" That God lenkindled the light of intellect in the soul." 
For both [light and intellect] accord in illuminating. 
And, ** For we do not dissolve war, but defer it." * 
For both d^erring and a peace qf this kind signify 
something future. And to say, <' That the compacts 
of peace are a trophy much more beautiful than those 
^hich are procured in war. For the latter are obtadned 
for thmgs of small consequence, and through one for- 
tune } but the former, for every battle." ' For both [a 
trophy and a compact^ are indications of victory. And 
^* That cities through the censure of men suffer great 
punishment."^ For punishment is a certain just injury. 

« 

 This instance Is taken from Isocrates in Panegyn concerning 
the abject manners of the Persians. 

^ This also is from the Panegyric of Isocrates, where he speaks 
of the Greeks of his time, who made a peace which was zkeither firm, 
nor lasdng. 

' This also is from the same oradoa of Isocrates. 

^ The analogy here consists in this, that as those who violate th# 
laws suffer a detriment in money, through fine, thus cities when 
they are badly conducted suffer through censure a detrisient in 
honour. 

Arist. voJU I. S 
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And dius we have shown how pofite diction may be de>- 
rired from metaphor according to the anaIogous» and from 
placing a thbg before the eyes. 



CHAPTER XL 

LxT us now show what we mean by pladng a thing 
before the eyes, and what is to be done in order to efiect 
this. I say then, that those words place a thing before 
the eyes which signify things energizing. Thus for in- 
stance to say '* That a good man is a square/' is meta- 
phorical ; for both a good man and a square are perfect ; 
but it does not signify energy. But to say ^' Possessing 
a "flourishing acme,'* ' signifies energy. Likewise to say, 
" But you^as liberated," indicates energy. And, 

Then with impetuous feet forth rush'd the Greeks.* 

Here the word impeticous is energy, and a metaphor. ' 
Thus too energy is every where exhibited by Homer, 

' Both this and the instance that follows it are taken from Iso- 
crates. • 

* From the Iphigenia of Euripidef. 

^ Because it is taken from the energy employed by ntnuers in 
the act of running. 
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who sp&iks of inanimate things as ammated, through a 
metaphor. But to produce energy in every thing [as 
he does,] is very much applauded ; as in the following 
instances. 

Back on the ground then roU'd the ihameless stone. > 

And, 

The arrow flew.* 

And, 

Longing to strike. ' 

And, 

Trojan and Grecian darts in earth tlien stood. 
And long'd to gorge themselves with human blood. ^ 

And, 

The furious pointed dart then pierc'd his breast. ^ 

For in all these instances, because the thmgs are animat- 
ed, they appear to energize. For to be shameless and 
JvriouSf &c. are energies. But Homer has added these 
through metaphor from analogy. For as the stone is 
to Sisyphus, so is an impudent person to him whom he 
impudently torments. Homer, likewise, in his celebrated 

' From Odyss. 11, where the labour of SisTphus is described. 

*. From Iliad, IS. 

^ This is from . the same place as the above, in which Homer 
attributes to an arrow the vital energy of dedring. 

 Iliad, 15. 

' From the 15th Iliad, where Homer, .q>eaking <^ a dart hurled 
by Monelaus, ascribes to it fury. 
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imagers attributes to inanimate things the proper «nergies 
of sucb as are animated, as, 

» 

Th' afflicted deeps ttunultuoas mix and roar ^ 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-roUtngr foomng. high, and tnmbliag to the shores * 

For he makes every thing mK)ying and living ; but energy 
is imitation. Metaphors, however, ought to be derived, 
as we have before observed, from things famifiar and not 
obvious ; just as in philosophy, it is the province of a sa* 
gacious man to survey the similar in things very different 
from each other, as Archyras says, ** That ail arbiter 
and an altar sure the same thing ; for he who is injured 
flies to both these.'' Or if some one should say ^* That 
an anchor and cremastra afe the same thing."* For 
both perform an office which is in a certaitf respect the 
same $ but they differ in this, that the one is fixed above^ 
and the other beneath. To say also that cities are ano- 
malous [is another instance of an appropriate metaphor 
taken from things very dissimilar. J For as z superficies 
is said to be anomalous because one part rises above 
another, so a city may be said to be anomalous when 
some of the citizens in it surpass others in power. 



Polite diction, however, is for the most part ejected 
through metaphor and previous deception^ For the dic- 
tion which not only causes us to lean something of 
which we were before ignorant, but also something about 
which we had been before deceived, is more polite and 

' Iliad» 1 $9 The translation hj Pope. 
* * A crenuutra was a hook filed in the ceiltng of a hooie so that 
tUngs might be ssspended from it, and it resembled an aadior. 
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piletsamt. Mice the mind pasnng from error to truth 19 
delighted, and says to itself, ** How true is this which I 
have ieamt ! I was in an error." Of apothegms, like- 
wise, those are polite, which imply something different 
from what the words at first seem to signify ; as that 
apothegm of Stesichorus, *' That the grasshoppers would 
sing to them on the ground." ' Good enigmas, also, 
are for the same reason pleasing ; for they cause us 
to learn something, and are metaphorical ; and, as 
Theodorus says, " It is pleasing to say something new.** 
But this is e£Fected, when what is said is paradoxical, and 
(as he says) is not conformable to prior opinion ; but as 
in ridiculous assertions is slightly transformed. This 
likewise is capable of bang effected by jests, in which 
the letters of the words are somewhat changed ; for 
these [[pleasantly]] deceive the hearer. And also in 
verse} for something is said different from what the 
hearer expected* 

^' He walkM along, with chilblains (;^i/tfrXa) on bis 
feet." But the hearer expected it would have been said 
that he had sandals (^cSiXa) on his feet. This kind of 
jest, however, ought to be immediately manifest. Panu* 
grams, or jests formed by the mutation of letters are 
i^roduced, when that is not signified which the word at 
first sight seemed to signify, as that jest of Theodorus 
upon Nicon the harper. For [Nicon having been vexed 
by a certain person,] Theodorus deriding him said 
Bparrji ^h which appears as if he had said, '' He diS' 

' This was said hj Stesichorus of the Locrians, and signified that 
their country would be so desolate, that no tree would remain^ on 
«4ucb the grasshoppers could ascend, so that they would be forced 
to sing on the ground. 
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iuris ycu^^ dparm a-t^ and decmes the hearer. F<Nr ia 
reality he said, '* He makes you a Thradan.^ ' Hence^ 
this is pleasing to him who learns [the true meamng of 
what is said.] For unless the hearer apprehended that 
Nicon was a Thracian, the jest would not appear to be 
polite. Thus, also, to say jBooXci ourov 9-s^<rai,- seems at 
die first view to signify " Are you willing to vex him V* 
[But the true itieaning is, ^ are you willing to make 
him a favourer of die Pernans, and a betrayer of the 
Greeks,?"] 

It is requisite, however, that each sense of the ambi- 
guous word should be adapted to him of whom it is 
said. Another exkmple is such as the following : ^< The 
arche of the sea was not to the Athenians the arche of 
evils ; for they derived advantage from it." ^ And as 
isocrates says, *' The arche of the sea was to the city 
[i. e. to the Athenians] the arche of evils." Fot in both 
diese instances the real meaning is different from what 
at the first view it appears to be, and the hearer knows 
that what is asserted is true. For to say that arche 
was arche^ is to. say nothing to the purpose ; but this is 
not what is said in the above instances ; nor is that 
denied which is asserted, but the word has another 
meaning. In all these instances, however; if the word 
is appropriately employed, whether it be ah homonymous 
word, or a metaphor, then the dicdon is proper. As if 
[the name of some one were Anaschetus (aya(r;^8ro$)] 
and it should be said that Anaschetus is not anasch^tuSp 

* By this he wittily insinuated that the mother of Nicon was a 
Thracian servant 

* For the word m^xi^ arche signifies both dominion said the b^ 
ginning. 
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[u e. knpartimate i] for he who says tlus, denies the Lo- 
numymoas signification of the word. And this is approb 
priatelj effected, if the word is always used twice. Again^ 
^^ Okoi^pes [}• e. gue8t,}^you will not become more hospet 
than is requisite." And, ^< it is not necessary that hopes 
should always be hopes." For diis also is foreign. The 
same thing also is effected in the celebrated saying of 
Anazandrides, *' It is a beaudful thing to die, prior t» 
having done any thmg deserving of death/' For this ifc 
the same thing as to say, *^ It is worth while to die, when 
not deserving to die." Or, '* It is worth while to di^ 
when not deserving of death, or not doing things wor^ 
thy of death." The form of dictbn, therefor^ is the 
same in these instances ; but in proportion as they are 
shorter, and contain a greater oppodtion, in such propor- 
tion they are more el^ant and pleasing. The cause^ 
however, of this is, that we in a greater degree learn 
something from opposition ; and that this is more rapid* 
ly effected by brevity. But it is always necessary that 
the person should be pre^nt on whom the thing is said^ 
or that it should be rightly said, if the assertion is true, 
and not superficial ; for these two things may exist sepa- 
rately. Thus for instance, to say, ^* It is necessary to 
die free from all faults ;" and ^* It i^ requisite that a 
worthy man should marry a worthy woman," [is true,3 
but is not politely said. But to say, '* It is worth while 
to die, when not deserving to die," is both true, and po- 
litely said. The diction, also, will appear to be more 
polite; the more it contains of those things from which 
politeness is derived ^ as, if the words are metaphorical, 
and me^phors of such a kind, and if there is antithesis, 
adequation and energy. 
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Images, Iflcewise, as we htTe befofe olMenred, an d« 
ways after a manner aqpproved metaphora ; for they are 
always derived from two things, in the same manner as 
an analogous metaphor. Thus we say that a sUcld is 
the cup ofMarSy and that a bam is a stringkss harp. 
When we thus speak, however, the assertion is not siia- 
ple. But to say that a how is a harp^ or a shield a a»p^ 
is a simple assertion. They assimilate^ however, as fol- 
lows : as, a player on the flute to an ape ; ' and a shorti^ 
sighted man to a trickling lamp ; for in both there is a 
contraction. But images are celebrated ^en they con- 
tain a metaphor. For it is to asamilate, to say that a 
thkli is the cup of Mars ; that a ruinous buii^ng is a 
Wim-out garment; and that NioeratuSf accordmg to 
the assimilation of Thrasymachus, was PkSMMes tit by 
[Ae poet] Pratys. For Thrasymachus said this, in con- 
sequence of seeing Niceratus vanquished by Pratys m a 
poetical contest, and through this neglecting his per* 
son. In these ^amilitudes, however, poets £ul unless 
Aey are proper, even if they are celebrated. I meWt 
for instance, when they say. 



Ht carries l^s like parsle7 bent* 



And, 



As Pbilaxnmonwith Corycus* yok*d 
In contest 



1 For apes sit in a contracted posture with ditir hands on thek 
mouth; and players on the flute^ while they inflate it, seem to 
jTDitate apes. 

* Philammon and Corycus were two atkktc, ntidier of whoih 
was easily vanquished by the other. The simQltQ4e, hemn^, is 
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And all such tbiogs are images. Bttt that images are 
metaphors, has been frequeiuly obeerved by us. 

Proverbs likewise are metaphors from species to spe* 
cies [i. e. in which one species is predicated of another 
on account of agreement in the same genus.^ Thus of 
him who expects to derive advantage from a certain thing, 
if he should afterwards suffer a loss from it, it is said, 
as ike Carpaihian the hare. ' For both suffered the evil 
we have mentioned* And thus we have nearly assigned 
the cause whence and why diction is polite. 

Celebrated hyperboles also are metaphors ; as of one 
who had contumons on his face, '* Tou wpuld have 
thoi^ht him to be a basket of muUberrieS ;*' for the part 
under the eyes is red ; but this hyperbole is much too 
great. An hyperbole, however, may differ from an hy- 
perbole in the diction ; as, instead of saying *^ Philam- 
mon yoked in contest with Corycus," it might be said, 
'< Tou would have thought it was Philammon fighting 
with Corycus.^' And instead of saying, *^ He carried 
legs as distorted as parsley,'^ it might be said, <^ I should 
have thought that he had not legs but parsley, they are 
so distorted." Hyperboles, however, are puerile ; for they 

unapt, thnmgh which two athlete contending with each other with 
equal powers are compared to two oxen drawmg the same yoke. 
In the Oxford edition it is rm *%^»f instead of rm K^vKf , as if Pfas- 
laminon was yoked in contest with a kind of baUf instead of betag 
-yoked with Corycus. 

' We are informed by Pollux (lib. 1.) that once there were no 
hares in the island Carpathus, and that the Carpathians^ finding that 
animal was very good food, brought a male and ftmale hare into 
their island* Becaase, however, hares are very prolific, they mid* 
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indicate a Yehemeht [motum of the aouir) Hence, tbey 
are espedaliy used by those who are angry, [tlrns 
Achilles, in Uiad 9, speaks hyperbolically, when he says 
he is not to be appeased by the gifts of Agameinnoo,]] 

Tho' bribes were heaped on bribes in number more. 
Than dust in fields, or sands along the shore. 

And, 

Atrides' daughter never shall be led. 
An ill-match'd consort to Achilles' bed ; 
Like golden Venus though she charxnM the heart. 
Or Tied with Pallas m the works of art. 

The Attic rhetoricians, also, especially use hyperboles ; 
on which account it is unbecoming in an old man to 
wpeak hyperbolically. 



CHAPTER XIL 



It is however requiate not to be ignorant that a diflfe- 
rent diction is adapted to each genus of orations. For 

tiplied so exceedingly in a short time, as to destroy all the fruit^ of 
the land to the great detriment of the Carpathians. Hence, it came 
to be said proverbially of all those who suffered a loss from any 
thing from which they expected to derive advanUge, As the Car- 
pathian the hare. 
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graphic and agonistic diction [u e. the diction employe 
ed in writing and at the bar^ are not the same ; nor 
forensic, and that which is employed in popular hs^ 
tangues* 

But it is necessary to know both these kinds of dic- 
tion. For to know the one, is to know how to speak 
properly ; and by a knowledge of the other, we are not 
eompelled to be silent, when we wish to impart some- 
thing to others, which those suffer who do not know how 
to write. But graphic diction, or the diction pertaining 
to writing, is indeed most accurate ; but the agonistic, 
or that which belongs to the bar, is most adapted to ac- 
tion. Of this latter, however, there are two spedefi ; 
one ethical, but the other pathetic. Hence, also, 
players chuse dramas of this kind, and poets chuse such 
like players []to act their fables.]] Those poets, likewise, 
are most approved, whose fables delight, not only when 
acted, but also when read ; such as those of Ghaeremon, 
whose diction is as accurate as that of any writer of ora- 
tions ; and among the dithyrambic poets, those of Licym- ' 
nicus. When orations also are compared with each 
other, those which are written, will appear when recited 
in forensic contests to be jejune. On the other hand, 
those orations which when publicly delivered are heard 
with applause, if they are perused when writteti, will ap- 
pear to be unpolished and inaccurate ; the reason of which 
IS, that they are [merely]] adapted to forensic contests* 
Hence, those which are adapted to action, when de- 
prived of acdon, in consequence of not accomplishing 
their proper work appear to be jejune. Thus, for in- 
stance, disjointed sentences, and frequent repetition, are 
rightly rejected in the diction pertaining to writing-; but 
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rhetoricians use these in the diction which belongs to the 
bar } for both these are adapted to action. This repeti- 
tion^ however, ought to be delivered with a change of the 
voice ; which as it were prepares the way for action ; a^ 
** He it is who robbed you ; he it is who deceived you ; 
he it is who at last endeavoured to betray you ;'' as Phi- 
lemon the player also did, whilst he acted in the Geron- 
lomaria of Anaxandrides, when Rhadatnanthus and Pala^ 
medes speak ; and also in the prologue of the play call- 
ed the Piou$9 where / is frequently repeated. For if 
such repetidons are not accompanied with acdon, the 
actor [according to the proverb J ^il seem to carry a 
beam. The like also must be observed with respect to 
disjointed sentences ; such as, / came^ I met him, I re- 
quested Mm. For it is necessary that these should be 
accompanied with action, and not, as if only one thing 
was said, pronounced with the same manner, and the 
same tone of voice* Farther still, disjointed dicdon pos- 
sesses something peculiar \ since in an equal time many 
things appear to be said. For the conjunction [or con- 
nective copula] causes many things to be one ; so that 
if it is taken away, it is evident that on the contrary one 
thing will be many. Hence, he amplifies who says, *• I 
came, I spoke to him, I supplicated him much ; but he 
seems to despise whatever I have said, whatever I do 
say." Homer also intends to do this, when speaking of 
Nireus [in the 2d book of the Iliad,] he says, 

Three ships with Nireus sooght the Trojan shore, 
Nireusy «rhom Aglae to Charopus bore^ 
Nireus, in faultless shape and blooming grace, 
The loveliest youth of all the Grecian race^ 

For he» of whom niany things are said, must necessarily 
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be frequently mentioned. If, therefore, he is frequently 
mentioned, many things also appear to be said of him. 
Hence Homer, though he has only mratianed Nireus in 
one place, amplifies from paralogism,' and mentions 
hiin here, though he did not intend to mention him in 
any other place afterwards. 

The diction therefore adapted to popular harangues 
perfectly resembles sciagraphy ; * for the greater the 
number of the spectators, the more remotely is such 
a picture to be seen. Hence, in both accuracy is super- 
fluous, and both become worse through it. But judi- 
cial diction is more accurate ; and it is requisite that the 
diction should be still more accurate, which is addressed 
to one judge ; for this is the least thing in rhetorical dic- 
tion. For that which is appropriate to, and that which 
is foreign from a thing, are more easily perceived. In 
this case, also, contention is absent ; so that the judge- 
ment is pure. Hence, the same rhetoricians are nat 
celebrated in all these kinds of diction ; but where acdon 
is especially necessary, there accuracy is in the smallest 
degree requisite. And where voice, and especially a 
loud one is required, there action is necessary. 

' Homer, by thrice repeating the name of Nireus, causes tis to 
think that much will be said of him in the Iliad, and therefore hj 
this repetition, though he no where else mentions him in the whole 
Iliad, yet he so impresses the name and renown of Nireui on thd 
memory of the reader, as if much would be said of him* 

* Sciagraphy was by the Greeks denominated a picture, whicb 
IS only adumbrated and not coloured. Pictures of this kind, when 
seen at a great distance, seem to be perfected, but if inspected ifhmk 
near, they then appear to be only, what tbty are in reality, adorn* 
bratcd. 
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Demonstrative diction, therefore, is most proper for 
writing; for demonstradve orations are composed in 
ordtr that they may be read. But judicial diction is the 
next in order. It is however superfluous to divide dic- 
tion into the pleasing and magnificent. For why may it 
not as well be divided into the temperate and liberal, or 
into any other ethical virtues. For it is evident that 
the particulars already mentioned will render it pleaang, 
if the virtue of diction has been rightly defined by us. 
For why ought it to be perspicuous, and not abject, but 
decorous ? since it will not be perspicuous either if it be 
verbose, or concise } but it is evident that the medium, 
between these is appropriate. The particulars, also, be- 
fore-mentioned, render diction pleasing, if usual and fo- 
reign words are well mingled together, and likewise 
rythm, and that which is calculated to persuade from the 
decorous. And thus much concerning diction, as well 
in conunon about every, as in particular about each, 
genus. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



It now remains that we should speak concerning the 
ordfT of diction. But there are two parts of an oration ; 
for it is necessary to speak of the thing which is the sub* 
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ject of diacuasioiiy and then to demonstrate* Hence^ it 
is imposttble for him who narrates a thing not to de* 
monstrate, or that he should demonstrate without pre* 
vious narration. For he who demonstrates, demon- 
strates something, and he who propounds, propounds for 
the sake of demonstrating. Of diese [necessary parts^ 
of an oration, however, the one is the proposition^ but 
die other the confirmadon; in the same manner as in 
the sciences^ one thing is a problem, but another a de- 
monstradon. But the division which rhetoricians now 
make is ridiculous. For narradon belongs to a forensic 
oradon. But in the demcmstradve and deliberadve genus, 
how can there be an oradon such as they say there is, 
or those things which are urged against the opponent ? 
Or how can there be a peroration of things demonstr^- 
dve ? The proem, however, the comparison, and the 
repeddon, then take place in oradons to the.people, when 
there is altercadon; (for in these there is frequently 
accusadon and defence ;) but not so far as there is con- 
sultadon in these. But ndther does peroradon belong 
to every forensic oradon ; for it is not requisite, when 
the oradon is short, or the thing can easily be remem- 
bered ; since in this peroradon it would happen that some- 
thing would be taken away from the length of such an 
oradon. The necessary parts of an oration, therefore, 
are proposidon and proof. 

And these, indeed, are proper or peculiar parts. But 
the most Numerous parts of an oradon are, the proem, 
the -proposition, proof, and peroradon. For what i^ said 
against the opponent, pertains to proof; and the com- 
parison is an amplification of our arguments, so that it 
is a certain part of the proof} for h^ demonstrates some- 
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thiQg who does this. Neither the proem, howerer, nor 
the peroratioa is a part of the proof; but each Is sub- 
servient to recollection* If, therefore, any one makes a 
dtTttion of thmgs of this kind, like the followers of Thcao- 
doms, narration, pre-narration, supemarration, confuta- 
tion and superconfutation, will be difierent from each 
other. It is necessary, however, that he who speaka of 
a certain species and difference of a thing, should grre 
a name to it ; foHf not, it will become vain and nuga* 
tory. And this fault of needlessly introducing new 
names was committed by Lydmnius in hts Art of Rfae^. 
tone, when he speaks of irruption, aberradon, and ramifi-^ 
cation* 



CHAPTER XIV, 



TiHfi proem, therefore, is the beginnmg of an oration ; 
which in [dramatic] poetry is the prologue ; and in phy- 
ing on the pipe the prelude. For all these are princi- 
ples or beginnings, and as it were preparatory to what 
follows. And the prelude, indeed, is similar to the 
proem of the demonstrative kind of orations. For as 
those that play on the pipe connect the prelude with the 
bqginning of the song ; thus, also^ in demonstradve ora^ 
tions, immediately sdter the orator has mentkmed what 
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he i^idies to say^ it is necessary to collect aptly with k 
what is to follow ; of which all rhetoricians adduce as 
an example, the proem of Isocrates in his oration in 
praise of Helen. For Isocrates begins his encomium 
with blaming the sophists, which has nothing in common 
with the praise of Helen ; and yet because he has aptly 
conjoined it with the argument^ he has obtained prake. 
But the proems of demonstrative orations are derived 
from praise or blame ; as in the proem of Gorgias to his 
OlymfHac oration, ^* O Greeks^ this is a thing worthy 
of general admiration.'^ For he praises those who in* 
stituted the public spectacles. Isocrates on the contrary 
blames them, ^' Because they honoured indeed wkh 
^s the virtues of the body ; but appointed no reward 
for wise men.*' The proems also of demonstrative ora- 
tions are derived from counsel and advice^ such for 
instance as, ** That it is requisite to honour good men ; 
on which account he [the orator]] has undertaken to 
praise Aristides.'' Or [as he who wrote an oradon in 
praise of Paris ;3 for he says ^^ That it is neither requi- 
site to praise those who are celebrated, nor those who 
are of no account, but those who are good, and at the 
same time obscure men, such as was Paris the son of 
Priam.'* For he [who thus begins his oration^ is one 
that gives counsel. Farther sdll, the proems of demon- 
stradve orations are derived from forensic proems ; but 
this is from things pertaining to the hearer, if the oration 
is concerning something paradoxical, or difficult, or 
much celebrated, so as to require pardcm from the audi* 
;ors ; such for instance as the proem of Chcerilus, *^ But 
now since all things are divulged." The proems, there- 
fore, of demonstrative orations are derived from these 
things ; viz. from prsuse and blame } from exhortation 
ArisL VOL. i. R 
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amd dissuasion, and from those, thmgs which are refer- 
red to the hearer. It is necessary, however, that the 
proems ^ould either be fordgn, or appropriate to the 
oration. 

With respect to proems of the forensic kind, it is ne- 
cessary to assume, that they are able to eflfect the same 
tiling as the prologues of dramatic, and the proems of 
epic poems. For dithyrambic proems are similar to those 
of the demonstrative kind ; as, '^ On account of thee, and 
thy gifts or spoils." But in dramatic and epic poans, 
the proems are a specimen of what is to follow, that the 
reader may foresee what the subject of them is, and that 
his mind may not be kept in suspense. For that which 
is indefinite causes the mind to wander. The poet^ 
therefore, who delivers into the hands of the reader the 
bc^ning of his poem, makes him follow with attention 
the rest of it. Hence, Homer, 

The torath of Peleus' son, O goddess, sing. 

And^ 

The man for toisdom^s various arts renown'd. 
Long ezercis'd in woes, O Muse, resound. 

And another poet. 

Again, O Muse, inspire my verse, and sing 
H(yjaJrom the Asian land a mighty toar 
Spread over Europe. 

Tragic poets also indicate respecting the drama, though 
Hot immediately, as Euripides does, yet they indicate 
what it is in the prologue, as Sophocles [in the C£dipus,3 

Folybius was my fadier. 
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And after the same manner Comic poets* The most 
necessary and proper office, therefore, of a proem is this^ 
to unfold the end for the sake of -which the oration was 
composed ; on which account, if the end is manifest^ 
and the subject matter is trifling, the proem must be 
omitted. Other species of proems, however, which are 
used by orators, are remedies, and tilings of a common 
nature. And these are derived from the speaker and 
the hearer, from the subject matter, and from the oppo* 
nent. From the orator, therefore, and the opponent, 
those proems are derived which pertain to the dissolving 
or making an accusation. But these must not be simK 
larly employed []by the plaintiflF and defendant]]* For 
by the defendant, what peltains to accusation must be 
introduced in the begintiing, but by the plaintiff at the 
end, of the oration. But for what reason, it is not im* 
manifest. For it is necessary that the defendant, when 
he is about to introduce himself, should remove all im* 
pediments, so that he must dissolve the accusation at the 
beginning of his speech ; but the opponent should be 
criminated by the plaintiff at the end, in order that the 
hearers may remember the better. What, however, 
pertains to the auditor consists In rendering him bene* 
volent to the orator, and enraged with the opponent* 
Sometimes, also, it is advantageous to the cause, that the 
auditor should be attentive, and sometimes that he should 
not ; for it is not alvirays beneficial to render him atten« 
tive. Hence, many orators endeavour to excite laughter 
in their hearers; A summary account of a thing also 
contributes to celerity of apprehension ; andihis is Uke» 
wise effected by the orator's appearing to oe a worthy 
man. For the audience are more attentive to men of 
this description. ' But they are attentive to great things* 
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to- things pertaining to themselves, to admirabte, and ta 
delightful things. Hence, it is necessary to inform the 
audience that the oration will be concerning things of 
thb kind. On the ccMitrary, if the orator wishes the 
audience not to be attentive to the cause, he must say- 
that the subject matter is a thing of small consequence, 
that it does not penain to them, and that it is a trouble- 
some affair. It is necessary, however, not to be ignorant 
that all such things are foreign to the cMradon ; for they 
pertain to a depraved hearer, and to one who attends to 
what is foreign to the purpose. For if he were not a 
person of this description, there would be no occasion for 
a proem, excefft so far as it is reqwsite to give a siunmary 
account of the affaTr, in order that the oiadon, as a body, 
may have a head. Farther still, to render the audience 
attentive^ if it should be requisite, is common to all the 
parts of an oration ; because universally the audience are 
less attentive to what is said in the progress, than in the 
beginning of the oration. Hence it is ridiculous to endea* 
votir to procure attention in the beginning of the oratioOy 
because then all the hearers are especially attentive* 
Hence, attention is to be procured wherever occaaon 
offers ; [by saying, for instance^ *^ Give me yoar atte&« 
don ; for this business is not more mine than yours." 
And, " I will relate to you a transaction of such a nature, 
that you have never heard of any thing so dreadful, or 
so admirable.*' But this is, as Prodicus says, when the 
audience are drowsy, to promise to say something to 
them from his demonstration, estimated at fifty drachms^  
It is evident, however, that the proem is referred to the 

 Prodicus boasted that he had a demonstration which would 
render those who used it victprious in all causes, and he was accua* 
tomed to teach it for fifty drachms. 
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auditor, not so far as he is an auditor ; for ail orators 
in the proems either criminate, or dissolve fear ; as £fTom 
the Antigone of Sophocles^^ ** I will teil» O king, though 
it was not my intention to have come hither as a messen- 
ger.*' And [from the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides J 
•* Why do you preface ?" A proem also is necessary 
when the cause is bad, or appears to be bad ; for in this 
case it is better to discuss any thing eke than to dwell 
upon the cause. Hence, servants do not [directly^ reply 
to the question they are asked, but their answer is cir- 
cuitous and prefatory. But we have shown whence it is 
requisite to render the audience benevolent, and have 
explained every thing else of this kind. Since, however, 
^ it IS well said {T)y Ulysses to Minerva, in Odyss- 14,] 
** Give me as a friend, and a man to be pitied, to reach 
Phceacia's land," it is necessary to pay attention to these 
two things. ' But in proems of the demonstrative kind, 
it is necessary to make the auditor fancy, that either him- 
self, or his race, or his pursuits, or something else be- 
longing to him, is praised together with the person who 
is. the subject of the oration. For what Socrates says in 
the Menexemus of Plato, is true, *^ That it is not difficult 
to praise the Athenians among the Athenians, but among 
the Lacedaemonians/' But the proems of popular ora- 
tions are derived from those of the forensic kind ; for 
these have not naturally any themselves; since the 
audience are well acquainted with the subject. And the 
thing itself is not in want of any proem, but a proem is 
here requisite either on account of the orator or thie 
opponents, or if the audience should not think the a^dr 



* Tts. That the defendant maj appear to be a good man, and 
to desenre cominiieration* 
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of just SO much consequence as it is, but of greater or 
less consequence. Hence it is necessary either to crinu- 
nate the opponent, or to dissolve the accusations against 
him, and either to amplify or diminish the affair. But 
for the sake of these thmgs a proem is requisite. Or a 
proem is necessary for the sake of ornament ; since 
without this the oration will appear to be carelessly com^ 
posed. And such is the encomium of Gorgias on the 
Eleans ; for without any previous extension and graceful 
movement of his arms [like the Athletae before they 
engage, j he immediately begins, ^* Elis, a happy city*" 



CHAPTER XV. 



With respect, however, to the dissolution of crimes 
objected by the opponent, one mode is derived from 
those things through which the ill opinion of the audience 
may be removed ; for it makes no difference whether this 
opinion sirises from what is said, or not; so that this mode 
is universal, Another mode consists in obviating such 
particulars as are dubious, either by showing that the 
thing which is the subject of doubt does not exists or that 
k is not noxious, or that it is not noxious to this person, 
or that it is not so pernicious [as the opponent contends 
it to be,] or that it is not unjust, or that it is not greatly 
so, or that it is not disgraceful, or that it is a thing of 
^mall consequence. For things of this Ipnd are the sub? 
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jects of contention. And this mode was adopted by 
Iphicrates against Nausicrates. For he confessed that 
he did what he was accused by Nausicrates of having 
done, and that he did harm to the person, but did not 
act unjustly. Or he that has injured another, may say 
that he has made him a compensation ; so that if what 
he did was noxious, yet it was beautifully done ; if painr 
fill, yet it was beneficial ; or something else of the like 
kind may be said. Another mode consists in showing 
that the deed [which is objected to as a crime} was an 
error, or happened from misfortune, or from necessity. 
Thus Sophocles said, <' That he trembled, not, as his 
accuser said, that he might seem to be an old man, but 
from necessity ; for he was not willingly dghty years of 
age.'* An excuse also may be made by asserting that 
the deed was not done with a view to that end it is said 
to have been done by the opponent. Thus he who is 
accused of having injured another person may say, '' That 
it was not his intention to injure him, but that the injury 
was accidental. And that it would be just to hate him, 
if the injury had been done by him voluntarily. Another 
mode consists in considering whether the opponent himr 
self, or some of his kindred, have now, or formerly, been 
involved in the crime which he objects to the defendant. 
Another mode consists in showing that those also are in- 
volved in the crime, whom the opponent confesses not 
to be obnoxious to the accusation ; as, if the opponent 
should confess that this man, though he is an adulterer, 
is pure in his conduct, then this and this man also will 
be pure. Another mode consists in showing that if the 
opponent has accused others falsely before, it is probable 
that he now falsely accuses the defendant. Or if it is 
shown that those who are now accused^^ have been ^t 
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uiodier time fekely accused ; for then it is )»obable that 
now also they are falsely accused. In cnnder, likewke^ 
to remove a bad opinion, it may be said^ diat the same 
persons, who at another time have been suspected of a 
crime, though no one has accused them, have been found 
to be innocent. Another mode consists in redprocalij 
criminating the accuser ; for if the accuser is unwortlij 
of belief, it is absurd that his assertions should be credi- 
ble. Another mode consists in showing that the present 
cause has been decided before ; as Euripides does in the 
action against Hygisenontes, which is called onddMS^ 
who accused him as an impious perscm. For when he 
objected to Euripides, that in thai verse of his^ 

The tongue has sworn, bnt oasworn is the mind, 

he persuaded men- to perjure themselves, Euripides re- 
plied, << That his accuser acted unjusily, in bringing de- 
cisions mto a court of justice, which had formerly beoi 
made in the contest pertaining to Bacchus ; for in that 
tribunal, he had defaided the verse, and would again 
defend it, if he was willing to accuse him in that place.'* 
Another mode consists in reprobating false accusations^ 
and in showing how great an evil calumny is, and that 
it is also attended with the evil of producing other judi- 
cial processes. 

The place, however, which is derived from symbols, 
is common to both p. e. to him who accuses, and to the 
crimmation.] Thus Ulysses [in the tragedy called 
Teucer, J « accuses Teucer [as the friend of the Trojans,^ 
because he was allied to Priam." For Hesione [the 
er of Teucer,] was the sister of Priam, But 
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Teucer replied, ^* That his father Telamon was an enemy 
to Priam ; and that he (Teucer) did not discover to the 
Trojans the sjnes which the Greeks sent to Troy." 
Another place pertains to the accuser, and consists in 
praising in a small degree, in order to blame afterwards 
more copiously ; and if the opponent has performed any 
-great deed, to mention it concisely ; or having enume- 
rated many of his good deeds, [which do not pertain to 
the cause,] to blame one of his actions, which does per« 
tain to it. But accusers of this kind are most artificial 
aad unjust ; for they .endeavour to injure by good deeds^ 
mingling them with one evil deed. It is conunon, how- 
ever, to the accuser, and to him who dissolves the crime, 
since it is possible that the same thing may have been 
done fidr the sake of many things, — it is common to the 
accuser indeed, to represent the affair in the worst, but 
to him who dissolves the crime, to represent it in the 
best point of view. Thus it may be said, ** That 
Diomed preferred Ulysses [as his associate in the night 
adventure in Iliad 10»3 because he thought Ulysses to 
be the best of the Greeks.'^ Or it may be said, ^' That 
he did not prefer him for this reason, but because he alcme 
was not bis antagonist, as being a man of no conse* 
^uence." And thus much coneeming accusation^r 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

But narration in demonstrative orations^ is not coiw 
tinuedy but distinguished into parts. For it is necessary 
[in demonstrative orations^ to enumerate those actions^ 
from which the oration is composed. For an oration of 
this kind is composed, so as to be partly inartificial (since 
the orator is not the cause of any of the actions,) and 
partly artificial. This, however, consists in showing, 
either that the thing is, if it is incredible, or what the 
quality, or quantity of it is, or in exhibiting all these* 
On this account, sometimes it is not requisite to narrate 
every thing, because thus to demonstrate is adverse to 
fecility of remembrance. [Thus, for instance, it may 
be said,] ^^ That from these things it appears that he is 
a brave man ; but from those, a wise, or just man." 
And the one oration is more simpje, [i. e. the oration 
in which every thing is narrated in a continued seriea 
without any confirmation and amplification ;] but the 
other [in which there is confirmation and amplification,] 
is various and not elaborate. It is necessary, however, 
to call to mind things and persons known and celebrate 
^ ; on which account the greater part of celebrated 
persons and thmgs do not require narration ; as if, for 
instance, you should be willing to praise Achilles ; for 
9II men are acquainted with his actions ; but it is re^iu« 
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site to make Use of these actions. But if you were 
willing to praise Critias, narration is necessary ; for he is 
not known by many persons. 

At present, however, rhetoricians ridiculously say that 
narration should be rapid ; though what a certain person 
said in reply to a baker, who asked, " whether he wished 
that he should make soft or hard bread,'* may be applied 
to these. For his answer was, *^ Is it not possible to, 
make good bread, so that it may be neither hard nor 
soft, but of a moderate condition ?" For it is requisite 
neither to make a long narrajtioni as neither is it nece»- 
sary te make a long exordium, nor to dwell on the credi- 
bility of what is narrated; since here also propriety 
consists neither in rapidity, nor conciseness, but in medio*- 
crity. But this is effected by narrating such things as 
render the affair manifest ; or such things as induce the 
audience «A believe that the thing has been done, or that- 
the person hz$ been hurt, or the injury has been con»- 
mitted, or that the transactions we^e of that magnitude 
which the orator wishes the hearersf. to believe they were. 
Things, however, of a nature contrary to these are te 
be adduced by the opponent. The orator, likewise^ 
should insert in his narration such things as pertain to 
Jus own virtue ; such as, ^' But I always admonished him 
to act justly, and not to desert his children.'* ' Or he 
should insert in his narration such things as pertain to 
the depravity of another person ; {]as in the above in* 
stance. 3 '' But he answered me, that wherever he was 
he should have other children,'^ which Herodotus [in 



* This is supposed to be said by an orator against som^ one who 
had deserted his children. * 
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Emerpe] says, was the answer of the Egyprians, when 
diey revolted from their king. Or he should insert such 
things as are pleasmg to the judges. To the defendant 
liowever, narration is less necessary ; but the subjects of 
ta nt jov tf rsi e s are, whether a thing has been done or not, 
wbethei^it is detrimental or not, whether it is unjust or 
not, and whether it is a thing of so much consequence 
or not. Hence, the defendant must not dwell upon a 
dling that is acknowledged, unless something is said in 
opposition to his statement of the affair. For then he 
inust show, that admitting the thing to have been done^ 
yet it was not unjust. Farther still, it is necessary to 
narrate things which have not been done, as if they had 
been done, if they are calculated to produce commiserai^ 
lion or indignation. Examples of this are, the fabulous 
narration of Ulysses to Alcinous, and again to Penelope, 
which is effected in thirty verses. Another example is 
that of Phayllus, [who contracted a very fcwig poem 
which was called^ the circle, and also the prologue of 
Euripides in his CEneus. But it is necessary that the 
narration should be ethical ; and this will be effected, if 
we know what produces manners. One thing, there- 
jbre, which produces them is, a manifestation of delibe- 
rate choice; and manners are good or bad from the 
ipality which they possess. But deliberate choice is such 
as it IS from the end. On this account mathematical 
discussions are not ethical, because they do not contaiii 
In themselves deliberate choice ; for they have not that 
for the . sake of which a thing is done [i» e. they do not 
jconsider the end ;] but this is the business of Socratk 
discussions ; for these consider things of this kind. The 
oration also expresses manners, which exhibits such 
things as are consequent to mani^ers ; .such as> *' That 
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at the same time he said these things, he went away ;" 
for this manifests audacity, and rusticity of maaners. 
The oration likewise is rendered ethical by not speaking 
as if from a syllogistic process, like rhetoricians of the 
present day, but as if from deliberate intention ; as, ^^ I 
have wished/' and, ^ For this was the object of my. 
deliberate choice ; since, though I should desire no emo* 
lament from it, it is a better thmg." For the one '[u e« 
to speak as if from a syllogistic process^ is the province 
of a prudent man ; but the other, [i. e. to sp^k from 
deliberate intention,^ is the province of a good maiii 
For it belongs to a prudent man to pursue what is bene- 
ficial, but to a good man to pursue what is beautiful ixi 
cond&ct. If^ however, what you narrate is incredible^ 
then the cause is to be explained ; an example of whicli 
is from the Antigone of Sophocles, *^ That she was mora 
anxiously concerned for her brother, than for her bus* 
band or children ; for she might repair the loss of ber 
husband and children [by marrying again; 3 hut her 
mother and father havmg descended to Hades, she coolil 
never have another brother." But if you cannot assign 
the cause, you may say, *^ That you are not ignorant 
you relate what is incredible, but that you are naturally 
disposed not to admit any thing disgraceful.'' For man- 
kind do not believe that any action is performed willingly, 
except it is advantageous. Again, that the narratioa 
may be ethical, it is requisite that it should be pathetic j 
and this is effected by relating such things as are consdr 
quent to the passions, which are known to the audience^ 
and which particularly relate either to the orator, or his 
opponent; as, **But he departed looking after me;" 
and as iEschines says of Cratylus, ** That he hisse4f 
and clapped with his hands.'^ For these things 
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adapted to persuade ; -because these things vhich the 
audience know, are symbols of what they do not know. ' 
Many things also of this kind may be assumed from 
Homer ; as [in Odyss. 19.] 

Then o'er her face die beldam spread her hands. 

For those who begin to weep, cover their eyes with their 
hands. In the beginning of the oradon, likewise, you 
should introduce yourself as a worthy, [and your oppo- 
nent as an unworthy] man, that the audience may survey 
you and your opponent as such. But this should be done 
latently. And that this may be easily accomplished may 
be seen from those who announce any thing to us ; for 
concerning things of which we know nothing, we at the 
same time form a certain opinion [of their truth or £ilse- 
hood.] In many places, however, it is necessary to nar- 
rate, and sometimes not in the beginning of the oration. 

But in a popular oration, there is no need of narration, 
because no one makes a narration of future events. If, 
however, there should happen to be a narration in it, it 
will be of past events, in order that by recalling them 
mto the memory, there may be a better consultadon 
about such as are future, either employing on this occa- 
rion accusation or praise ; but then he who does this, will 
not perform the office of a counsellor. If, however, that 
which is narrated is incredible, then you ought to pro- 



' For since the audience know that It is the province of an im- 
pudent man to hiss and clap with his hands, the orator hj narrating 
these things persuades them that he who thus acted was an impa- 
dsKt many of whidi perhaps they were ignorant. 
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mise the audience, that you ^ill immedla^tely assign the 
cause of it, and leave it to the audience to believe or notf 
as they please. Thus locasta in the CEdipus, of Card- 
nus, when she says something incredible in answer to 
him who asks her concerning his son, always promisles 
[that she would prove the truth of what she had said.^ 
And the ^mon of Sophocles [employs the same art.] 



CHAPTER XVn. 



It is necessary, however, that credibility should be 
demonstrative. But it is requisite to demonstrate (since 
controversy is respecting four things) by adducing a 
demonstration of the controverted subject. Thus for 
instance, if it is controverted whether a thing has been 
done, it is especially necessary in a judicial process ta 
give a demonstration of this ; or if it is controverted whe« 
ther this man has been injured, or whether he has been 
injured to the extent alleged, or whether justly or not. 
And in a similar manner of the existence of the thing 
controverted. Nor must we be ignorant that in this con* 
troversy alone, one of the persons must necessarily be de- 
praved ; for here ignorance is not the cause, as if certain 
persons, were disputing about justice ; so that this contro- 
irersy but not others must be diligently discussed. But 
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in danonstrative orations the amplification will for the 
most part consist in showing that actions have been beau- 
tiful and beneficial ; for it is necessary to believe in facts. 
For demonstrations are seldom given of these things un- 
less they are incredible, or another person is supposed to 
be the cause of them. In popular orations, however, it 
may be contended that a thing will not be ; or that what 
is advised will take place, but that it is hot just ; or that 
it is not beneficial, or that it is not of such great conse- 
quence. It is likewise necessary to see whether the oppo- 
nent has asserted any thing false, which does not pertain 
to the cause ; since from this, as from a sign, it may be 
inferred that he has also ^ken fdsely in other things. 

Examples, however, are indeed most adapted to popular 
oradons ; but enthyj^mes to judicial orations. For the 
former are conversant with the future ; so that examples 
must necessarily be derived from past events. But judi- 
cial orations are conversant with things which exist, or do 
not exist, in which there is in a greater degree demon- 
stration and necessity. For that which has been done is 
attended with necessity. Enthymemes, however,' must 
not be adduced in a continued series, but must be mingled 
[with other things more pleasr^nt and easy ;3 ^^^^ ^ ^^ 
is not done, they will be detrimental to each other ; for 
there is a boundary of quantity. [Hence, in Homer, in 
Odyss* 4., Menelaus praises Pisistratus, the son of Nestor, 
for the mediocrity of his speech .3 *^ Dear youth, you 
have said just as much as a wise man would have said J' 
For he does not praise him that he said such things, but 
so much and no more. Nor must enthymemes be invests 
gated in every subject ; for if this [precept] is not observed^ 
yoa will do that which some of those who philosophise 
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do^ who syllogistically collect things more known and 
credible, than the propositions from which they are de* 
duced. When, likewise, you wish to excite the passions^ 
do not introduce an enthymeme [1. e. abstain from argu- 
ment ;] for the enthymeme will either expel the passion^ 
or will be introduced in vain. For motions which exist 
at one and the same time expel each other, and either 
destroy themselves^ or become imbecile. Nor when the 
oration is ethical is it proper at the same time to search 
for any enthymeme ; for demonstration has neither the 
power of expres^g manners, nor deliberate choice. Sen- 
tences, however^ must be used both in narration and con- 
firmation ; . for they are ethical ; as, ^^ And I indeed en- 
trusted him with this, diough I knew that it was not pro- 
per to believe in any man/' But if you wish to speak 
pathedcally, you may say, ^* And I do not repent though 
I have been injured ; for gain is with him^ but justice 
with me/' It is not without reason^ however, that popu- 
lar oradons are more difficult than such as are judicial } 
because they are conversant with the future; but the 
judicial are conversant with the past, which is scientifi- 
cally known to diviners, as Epimenides the Cretan said. 
For he did not predict about future events, but about 
such past events as were immanifest. And the law is an 
hypothesis in judicial orations ; but he who possesses the 
principle, can more easily discover the demonstration. 
Popular orations, likewise, have not many digresaons ; 
such for instance as, a digression to the opponent, either 
respecting himself, or which may produce the pathetic ; 
but such orations admit these, the least of all things, 
unless they depart from their proper employment. It is 
requisite, therefore, that he should digress, who is in 
want of arguments ; and this method is adopted by the 
Arist. VOL. I. s 
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y^fh^ftiyii rhetoridaBS, and also by Isocrates. For giving 
coonael he accuses the Lacedaemonians, in his Panegy- 
ric; but in his oradon concerning Peace, he accuses 
Chares. In demonstrative orations, however, it is requi- 
ate to insert praise as an episode, as Isocrates does j for 
he always introduces something which he may praise. 
And Gorgias employed the same art, who said, ** That 
he should never be in want of an oration.'' For if he 
q)eaks of Achilles, he praises Peleus, afterwards iEacus, 
and afterwards the God [i. e. Jupiter, the great-grandfa- 
ther of Achilles.3 In a similar manner he praises the 
fortitude of Achilles. He» therefore, who has demon?- 
strations, may speak both ethically and demonstratively* 
But if you have not enthymemes, you may speak ethi- 
cally. And it is more adapted to a worthy man that he 
should appear to be a good man, than that he should 
deliver an accurate oration. Of enthymemes, however, 
those which are adapted to confutation are more ap- 
proved, than those which are demonstrative; because 
such things as produce confutation are evidently more 
syllogistic; for contraries when placed by each other 
become more known. 

Arguments, however, which are employed against the 
opponent are not specifically different j^from those which 
we employ in our own defence ;3 but it pertains to credi- 
bility, to dissolve some things by objection, and others 
by syllogism. It is also necessary both in consultation 
and in a judicial process, that he who first pleads his 
cause, should in the first place confirm his cause, but 
afterwards should dissolve or extenuate the arguments 
contrary to his own. But if the opposing arguments are 
many^ these mu^ be first confuted, as Caliistratus did in 
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the Messeniac assembly; for he first refuted what his 
adversaries could say, and then said what conduced to his 
own cause. He, however, who speaks in the second 
place, ought first to encounter the reasoning of his adver- 
sary, dissolving it, and syllogizing in opposition to it, and 
especially if the arguments of his opponent have b^n 
approved. For as the soul is not favourably disposed 
towards those who have been already accused of crim^ 
after the same manner neither does it willingly attend to 
an oradon, if the opponent appears to have spoken well. 
In order to prepare the mind of the auditor, therefore, to 
hear an oradon, it is necessary first to show that what 
the opponent has said is false. Hence, the orator must 
fight against either all the arguments of his opponent, or 
the.greatest of them, or those which are most approved, or 
those which may be easily confuted, and thus render his 
own arguments credible. [Thus Hecuba in Euripides,^. 

But first the goddesses I will assist ; 
For Juno, See, 

For here Hecuba first confutes what was most infirm. 
And thus much concerning confirmation. 

• \ 

But with respect to manners, since for a man to say 
certain things about himself, is either invidious, or is at- 
tended with circumlocution or contradiction ; and to 
speak of another person is attended either with slander or 
rusticity j-.-hence, it is necessary to introduce another 
person speaking, as Isocrates does in his oration against 
t^hilip, and in his Antidosis } and as Archilochus 
blames. For he makes the £cLther [Lycambes3 say con- 
cerning his daughter^ in an Iambic verse, <^ There is no- 
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dng Drhich may not be expected to be done, and no- 
^iig which vili not be sworn to, through money." And 
in another Iambic, the beginning of which is, *^I care 
not for the richer of Gyges," he introduces Charon the 
artist speaking. Thus, also, ^mon [the son of Creon, 
sod the husband of AntigoneJ in Sophocles, while he 
siqiplicates his figither Creon for the life of Ant^ooe, 
ccHnmemorates the praises of Antigone not from his own 
prdper, but from another person. It is necessary also to 
diange entfaymemes, and sometimes to change diem into 
seotenoes ; as, ^ It is requisite diat those who are intd- 
^gent should form compacts with enemies, when they 
aps in prosperity j for thus diey will be attended with the 
greatest advantage/* But this is done enthymemati- 
teally as fi>Uows : ^ For if it is dien requiate to form 
eompacts, when they are most useful, and replete with 
die most advantageous conditions. It is also 
that they should be made in prospsrit]^*' 



CHAPTER XVIIl 



With respect to i n te n Dg ad on, it is then espedally 
seascmable to employ it, when something is said 1^ the 
opponent of such a nature, that by the addition of one 
interrogjidcm, » absurdity will ensue. Thus Pericles 
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asked Lampo cooctrmog the mysteries of Gere^ who wis 
called the saviour goddess ; but Lampo replied, <* That 
it was unlawful for one who was uninitiated to hear tbem 
related." Pericles, however, again asked him, <*lf 
he knew these mysteries V And Lampo replying that 
he did, <* And how is this possibly said Pericles^ SKaoe 
you are uninitiated ?" In the second place, it is season- 
able to employ interrogatbn, when one of the premises 
[from which something follows &vourable to our cause] 
is per^icuoos, but the other will be evidemly granted by 
the opponent ; for then it is requisite to interrogate con- 
cerning such juremise, and immediately conclude witht 
oitt interrogating concerning the other premise, which is 
perspicuous. Thus Socrates when Melltus accused hia 
of not believing there were Gods^ asked him whether he 
thought there was any such thing as a daemoniacal na- 
ture ; and when Melitos acknowledged that he did^ 
Socrates also asked him, whether daemons were not ei- 
ther the sons of the Gods, or something divine. But 
Mditus granting that they were. Is it possibly therefore^ 
said Socrates, that any one can befieve that there axe sou 
of the God^ and yet that there are nov Gods ? Farther 
still, interrogation may likewise be seasonably emplcqped, 
when we wish to riiow that the opponent contradicts hin^ 
sel^ or asserts something paradoadcaL In the fourth 
phcci it may be opportunely employed, when the (Oppo- 
nent can only answer to what is said sophtsdcally, by 
asserting that a certain thing is and is not, or partly ifl^ 
and partly is not, or in a certain respect is, and in a cer- 
tain respect is not ; for the auditors are disturbed by such 
answer^ and are dubious as to their meaning. Wheo» 
however, none of the above-mentioned opportunities 
occur, interrogation must not be employed j for if it 
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ehould happen that the opponent answers properly, and 
dudes the interrogation, he who interrogates will appear 
to be vanquished. For many questions must not be 
asked on account pf the imbecility of [the mind of] the 
auditor. Hence, it is especially necessary that enthy- 
tnemes should be contracted. 

tt is likewise requisite to reply to ambiguous questions, 
by logically dividing, and not speaking concisely But 
to things apparently true, a solution must immediately be 
given with the answer, before the opponent can add a 
second interrogation, or syllogize/ For it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee what he wishes to infer. This, however, 
and the solutions, [i. e. the mode of avoiding and solving 
captious interrogations,^ will be manifest to us from the 
Topics. If the quesdon, also, of the opponent produces 
a conclusion [against us,] it will be opportune in the an- 
swer to assign the cause why it does so. Thus, Sopho- 
cles bang asked by Pisander, whether he was of the opi- 
nion of the other senators that a dominion of forty per- 
sons should be established? he replied that he was. 
And when he was again asked, '^ Does not this appdur 
to you to be a base thing ? he said. It dbes«'' *' Have 
you therefore, Pisander replied, given your assent to this 
base deed ?" '* I have, said Sophocles, for no better 
measure could be adopted/' Thus, too, that Lacon [yrbo 
had been an Ephorus, or senator,] when he was desired 
to give an account of his conduct while he was in admi- 
nistration, was asked by some one, ** Whether his col- 
leagues appeared to him to have been justly condemned? 
he repli^ they did/' But the other then said, 
^* Did not you also decree the same things together with 
them?" He acknowledged that he did. ^'Is it not 
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therefore just, the other replied, that you also should be 
g^ut to death ?" ^* By no means, said Lacon* For they 
did these things, having received money £e>r doing them ; 
but I did not ; since my conduct was^ the result of my 
own judgment/' Hence^ neither is it proper to interro* 
gate after the conclusion, nor to interrogate concerning 
the conclusion itself, unless much truth is contained 
in it. 

With respect to ridicule, however, ^ce it appears to 
possess a certain use in contests, and it is necessary, as 
Gorgias rightly said, that the serious arguments of the 
opponent should be dissolved by laughter, and his laugh- 
ter by serious arguments, we have shown in the Poetic, 
how many species of ridicule there are. But of these 
species, one indeed is adapted to a liberal man, and ano« 
ther is not. The orator, therefore, must assume that 
species of ridicule, which is adapted to the occasion* 
Irony, however, is more liberal than scurrility. For he 
who employs irony, produces the ridiculous for his own 
sake; but he who employs scurrility, for the sake of 
another person. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Epilogue, however, or peroration is composed from 
fourdungs ; from that which may cayse the auditor to 
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diiilk wdl of the orator^ and ill of his opponent ^ firoA 
amplification, and extenuation; from that which voaj 
excite the passions of the auditor ; and frt>m recalling to 
the memory [what has been 8aid.3 For it is natural 
after demonstration, for the orator to show» that yifimL 
he has asserted is true, and that what his of^nent has 
said is false ; and thus to praise, and blame, and CM- 
dilate the good opinion of the audience. But of two 
things, it is requisite that the orator should direct his at- 
tention to (me of them, viz* either to show that he is 
good to the audience, or that he is simply a worthy 
man ; and that his opponent is bad to the audience, or 
that he is simply a bad man. We have shown, how- 
ever, what the places are from which things of this kind 
are to be derived,- viz. whence it may be inferred that 
men are worthy or depraved. In d^e next place, it is 
requisite to amplify or extenuate, according to nature^ 
what has now been demonstrated. For it is necessary 
that it should be acknowledged a thing has been done^ 
if the orator intends to speak of its magnitude ; for the 
incresuse of bodies, is from pre*existeilt substances. But 
we have already shown whence the places of amplifica* 
tion and extenuation are to be derived. After these 
things, however, since it is evident what their quality and 
quantity are, the orator should excite the passions of 
the auditor : but these are, pity and indignation ; anger 
and hatred ; envy, emuladon and contention. And we 
have before shown the places of these. Hence it re« 
msuns that in the peroradcm the oratCM* should recal into 
the memory of the audience what has been before said. 
But this is to be done in such a way, as others impro- 
perly teach lis to do in proems ; for that a thing may be 
easily uaderstoodt they order us to rqwtt it frequently. 
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In proems, indeed^ it is necessary to speak of the thing 
£which is the subject of discussion,3 lest the audience 
should be ignorant what that is which is to be decided ; 
but here [in peroration,] the arguments which have been 
employed, must be summarily repeated. The begin- 
ning, however, of the peroration should be, ^^ That the 
orator has accomplished what he promised ;" so that- he 
inust then explain what those things are of which he has 
spoken, and on what account they were discussed by 
him. But the repetition should be made from a com- 
parison of what has been said by the opponent. And it 
is requisite to compare either such things as have been 
said on the same subject, both by the orator and his 
opponent ; or such tUngs as have not been said by both 
of them on the same subject ; as, <* And he indeed said 
this on the subject, but I thatf and for these reasons/' 
Or the repetition should be made from irony ; as, *^ For 
he said this^ but I that;** and, <« What would he hare 
done, if he had shown that ^se things were transacted, 
and not these?'' Or from interrogation; as, "What 
has not been shown ?'' Or thus, ** What has the oppo- 
nent shown V* Either, therefore, the ' repetition must be 
thus made, or it must be made from comparison, or the 
orator must repeat in a natural order what he has said. 
And again, if he is so inclined, he may repeat what his 
opponent has said. That mode of diction, however, is 
adapted to the conclusion of the oration, which is called 
disjunctive, in order that it may be an epilogue, and not 
an oration ; such as, *' I have said, you have heard, you 
are masters of the subject, judge for yourselves." 
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CHAPTER I. 

XjET us speak concerning poetry itself^ and the spe» 
des of it ; what power each of the species possessesi and 
how fables must be composed^ so as to render poetry sudi 
as it ought to be : further stilly let us show of how many 
and what kind of parts poetry consists ; and in a similar 
mannef with respect to such other things as pertain to 
this method, beginning for this purpose, conformably to 
nature, first from such things as are first. 

The epopee, therefore, and tragic poetry, and besides 
these comedy, and dithyrambic poetry, and the greatest 
part of the art pataming to the flute and the lyre, all 
these are aiturely imitations. They differ, however, 
from each oth&c in three things ; for they differ either 
by imitating through instruments generically different^ or 
by imitating difiierent things, or by imitating in a diffe- 
rent, and not after the same manner. For as certain per- 
sons assimilating, imitate many things by colours and 
figures, some indeed through art^ but others through 
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custom, and others through voice ; thus also in the above- 
mentioned arts, all of them indeed produce imitation in 
rythm,' words and harmony ; and in these, either sepai- 
rately assumed, or mingled together. Thus, for instance^ 
the arts pertaming to the flute and the lyre, alone em- 
ploy harmony and rythm ; and this will also be the case 
with whatever other arts there may be which possess a 
power of this kind ; such as the art of playing on [npes 
formed from reeds. But the arts pertaining to dancing 
imitate by rythm, without harmony ; for dancers, through 
figured rythms, imitate manners, and passions, and ac- 
tions. The epopee, however, alone imitates by mere 
words, viz. metres, and by these either mingling them 
with each other, or employing one certain genus of me- 
tres, wluch method has been adopted [from ancient to the 
present times.] For [without this imitadon,] we should 
have no common name, by which we could denominate the 
Mimes of Sophron*and Xenarchus, and the dialogues of 
Socrates ; or those whose imitation consists in trimetres, or 
elegies, or certain other things of this kind ; except that 
men conjoining with measure the verb to make^ call 
some of these elegiac |M>ete, but others epic poets, not as 
poets according^ to imitation, but denominating them in 
common accordihg to measure. For they are accus- 
tomed thus to denominate them, if they write any thmg 
medical or musical in measure, [1. e. in verse.] There 
is, however, nothing common to Homer and Empedo- 
cles except the measure ; on which account, it is just 
indeed to call the former a poet ; but the latter, a phy- 
mologist rather than a poet. In a similar manner though 

' Ryihm is defined by Plato in his Laws to b#i orderfy motion 
either of the body, or the voice. 
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some one mingling all the measures, should produce imi* 
tadon, as Chseremon does, who wrote the Centaur, which 
is a rhapsody mingled from all the measures, yet he must 
not on this account be called a poet. And thus much 
concerning these particulars. There are, however, some 
kinds of poetry which employ all the, before-mentioned 
[^instruments of imitation;]] viz. rythm, melody, and 
measure, such as dithyrambic poetry and the Nomi, and 
also tragedy and comedy. But these differ, because 
some of them use all these at once, but others partially. 
I speak, therefore, of these differences of the arts in 
which imitation is produced. 



CHAPTER II. 

Since, however, imitators imitate those who do some* 
thing, and it is necessary that these should either be 
worthy or depraved persons ; (for manners are nearly 
always consequent to thes^ alone, since all men differ in 
their maimers by vice and virtue) — this being the. case, it 
is necessary, in the same manner as painters, either to 
imitate those who are better than men of the present age, 
or thqise who are worse, or such as exist at present. For 
among painters, Polygnotus, indeed^; painted men more 
beautiful than they are [at pre^ent,^ but Pauson painted 
them less beautiful, and Dionysius painted them so as to 
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resemble men of cor times. It » eriden^ however^ tbat 
each of the before-mentioned imitmtioos has diese diffe- 
rences ; and imitation h dtflFerent, by imitating different 
things after this manner* For there may be dissimilitudes 
of tUs kind in dancing, in playing on the flut^ and in 
pbying on the lyre ; and also in orations and mere mea- 
sure. Thus Homer imitates better men than such as 
cast at present, but Cleophon men similar to those that 
now exist; and Hegemon the Tha^an who first made pa- 
rodies, and Kicocharis who wrote the Deliad, imitate men 
worse than those of the present age. In a similar man- 
ner in dithyrambics and the Nomi, ' [there may be aa 
imitation of better and worse menj as Timotheus and 
Philozenus^ have imitated the Persians and the Cyclops. 
By this very same difference also, tragedy is separated 
iirom comedy. For the intention of comedy indeed is to 
imitate worse, but d tragedy, better men than such as 
exist at present. 



CHAPTER III. 



There is also a third difference of these, ^ad this con- 
sists in the manner in which each of them may be imitated.. 

t Lyrie poems, such as those of Pindar, and in shorty b jmns in 
praise of Bacchus are e^Xkd Hthj/ramhics. The Nomi were poems 
ori^nallf composed in honour (rf* ApoUo^ and derived their name 
f roi9 being sung hj shepherds among the jpasiures. 
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For by the same [instruments,] the .same things may be 
imitated^ the poet sometimes speaking in his own person, 
- and sometimes in that of another, as Homer does; or 
speaking as the same person without any mutation ; or 
imitating every thing as acting and energizing. But 
imitation consists in these three diflferences, as we said in 
the beginning ; viz. it differs either because it imitates by 
different instruments, or because it imitates different 
things, or imitates in a different manner. Hence, Sopho- 
cles will partly be the same imitator as Homer, for both 
of them imitate celebrated characters; and partly the 
same as Aristophanes ; for both of them imitate persons 
engaged in acting and performing ;. whence also it is said 
that certain persons call them dramatists^ because they 
imitate those who are engaged in doing something. On 
this account the Dorians vindicate to themselves the in« 
vention of tragedy and cojpedy ; of comedy indeed the 
Megarensians, as well those who are natives of Greece, as 
being invented by them at the time when their government 
was a democracy, as those who migrated to Sicily. For 
the poet Epicharmus derived his origin from thence, who 
was^much prior to Chonnides and Magnes. But some 
of those Dorians' who inhabit Peloponnesus claim the in- 
vention of tragedy, making names an indication of this. 
For it is said that they call their villages komai^ but the 
Athenians demoi / as if comedians were not so denomi- 
nated from komazein^ or the celebration qffestivals^ but 
from wandering through villages, in consequence of being 
ignominiously expelled from cities. The verb poiein 
also, or to make^ is by the Dorians denominated S^av, 
dran^ but by the Athenians prattein. And thus much 
concerning the differences of imitation, as to their num* 
ber and quality. 

Arist. VOL. I. T 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Two causes, however^ and these physical, appear in 
-short to have produced poetry. For imitation is conger 
niai to men froih childhood. And in this they diflR^r 
from other animals, that they are most imitative, and ac* 
quire the first disciplines through imitation ; and that all 
men delight in imitations. But an indication of this b 
that which happens in the w^rks [of artists.] For we 
are delighted on surveying very . accurate images, the 
realities of which are painful to the view ; such as the 
forms of very savage animab, and dead bodies. The 
cause, however, of this is that learning is not only most 
delightful to philosophers, but in a similar manner to 
other persons, though they partake of it but in a small 
degree. For on this account, men are- delighted on sur- 
veying images, because it happens that by this surveydi^ 
learn and are able to infer what each particular is ; as, 
that this is an image of that ; since, unless we happen to 
have seen the realities, we are not pleased with the imita- 
tion of them, but the delight we experience arises either 
from the elaboration of the artist, or the colour of the 
resemblance, or some other cause of the like kmd. But 
imitation, harmony and rythm being natural to us, (for it 
is evident that measures or metres are parts of rythms) 
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those who are eq)ecially adapted to these things^ making 
a gradual progress from the beginniog, produced poetry 
from extemporaneous efforts. Poetry, however, was 
divided according to appropriate manners. For men of 
a more venerable character imitated beautiful actions, 
and the fortunes of those by whom they were performed ; 
but more ignoble men imitated the actions of depraved 
characters, first composing vituperative verses, in the 
same manner as the other composed hymns and enco- 
miums. Prior, therefore, to Homer, we cannot mention 
any poem of this kind ; though it is probable that there 
were many such. But if we begin from Homer, we 
iqay adduce examples of each kind of poems ; such for 
instance as his Margites,' and some others, in which ^^ 
adapted to reprehension the measure is Iambic. Hence, 
also, vituperative verse is now called Iambic, because in 
this metre, [|those ancient poets after Homer^ defiuned 
each other. Of ancient poets likewise, some composed 
heroic poems, and others Iambic verses. But as Homer 
was the greatest of poets on serious . subjects ; and this 
hot only because he imitated well, but also because he 
made dramatic imitations \ thus too he first demonstrated 
the figures of comedy, not dramatically exhibiting re* 
prdienaon» but the ridiculous. For as is the Iliad and 
Odyssey to tragedy, so is the Margites to comedy. . Of 
those poets, however, who were appropriately impelled 
to each kind of poetry, some, instead of writing Iambics^ 
became comic poets, but others, instead of writing epic 
poems, became the authors of tragedies, because these 
forms are greater and more honourable than those* To 

* This was a satirical poein> the name of which is derived from 
fMtpyns or fjLopyoiy focUshf ignorant* 
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cofiader, therefore^ whether tragedy k now perfect in its 
species or not, as well with reference to itself, as to 
theatres, is the business of another treatise. Both tragedy 
and comedj, therefore, were at first exhibited in extem- 
poraneous verse. And tragedy, indeed, originated bom 
those who sung dithyrambic verses ; but comedy, from 
those who sung Phallic verses,' which even now in many 
cities are legally established. Thus comedy became gra- 
dually increased, till it arrived at its present condition* 
And tragedy, havmg experienced many mutations, rested 
from any further change, in consequence of having ar- 
rived at the perfection of its nature. '.^Isehylus, also, first 
brought the number of players from one to two. He 
likewise diminidi^ the i>arts of the chorus, and made 
one of the players act the first part of the tragedy. But 
Sophocles introduced three players into the scene, and 
added scenic decoration. Farther still, tragedy having 
acquired magnitude from small fiibles, and ridiculous 
diction, in consequence (^ having recdved a change 
from ^tiric composition, it was late before it acquired a 
venerable character. The metre also of tragedy, from 
tetrameter, became Iambic. For at first tetrameter was 
used in tragedy, because poetry was then satirical, and 
more adapted to the dance. But dialogue1)eing adopted, 
nature herself discovered an appropriate metre ; f<^ the 
Iambic measure is of all others most adapted to conver- 
sation. And as an indication of this, we most frequently 
speak in Iambics in familiar discourse with each other ; 
but we seldom speak in hexameters, and then only when 
we exceed the limits of that harmony which is adapted 



' These were rerses in hononr.cf the sural 
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to conversation. Again^ tragedy k said to have been 
[at length]] adorned, with* a multitude of episodes, and 
other particulars. Let, therefore, thus much suffice 
concerning these things ; for it would perhaps be a greater 
labour to discuss every particular*. 



CHAPTER Y. 



Comedy however is, as we have said, an imitation 
indeed of more depraved characters, yet it does not imi- 
tate them according to every vice, [but according to 
those defects alone which excite laughter;] since the 
ridicuk>us is a portion of turpitude. For the ridicuhtis 
is a certain error , and turpitude unattended wi^ pain, 
and not of a destructive nature. Thus, for instance, a 
ridiculous face is something deformed, and distorted 
without pain. The transitions, therefore, of tragedy, 
and the causes through which they are produced, are not 
imknowh ; but we are ignorant of the changes • that 
comedy has experienced, because it was not at first an 
object of serious attention. For it was late before the 
magistrate [who presided over the games,] gave the 
chorus to comedians ; but prior to that period, the cho* 
ruses were voluntary. Comedy, however, at length hav« 
ing obtained a certain form, those who are said to be the 
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authoiB of it are commemorated. But it is unknown 
who it was that introduced masks, or prologues, or a 
tnultitude of players, and such like particulars. £pi- 
charmus, howerer, and Phonms, began to compose 
fables ; which» therefore, [as both of them wete Sid- 
lians3 originated from Sicily. But among the Athenians 
Crates, rejecting the Iambic form of comedy, first began 
universally to compose speeches and fiatbles. The epopee, 
therefore, is an attendant on tragedy, as far as pertsdns 
to measured diction alone, since through this it is an imi- 
tation of worthy persons and actions. But it di£Fers 
from tragedy in this, that it has a dmple metre, and is a 
narration. It also diflPers from it in length. For tragedy 
is especially bounded by one period of the sun, [i. e. by 
one natural day,] or admits but a small variation from 
this period ; but the epopee is not defined . within a cer* 
tain time, and in this it differs from tragedy ; though at 
first tragedy, no less than epic poetry, was not confined 
to any portion of time. With respect to the parts, how- 
ever, of the epopee and tragedy, some are the same m 
both, but others are peculiar to tragedy. Hence he 
who knows what is a good or bad tragedy, knows also 
what kind of epic poetry is good or bad. For those 
things which the- epopee possesses are also present with 
tragedy ; but the epopee has not every thing which tra^ 
gedy contains. 
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CHAPTER VL 



GoKCBRNiNo hexameter iinitatiye poetry» therefore^ 
and comedy^ we shall speak hereafter. Let us now, 
however, speak concernmg tragedy, assuming the defi- 
nition of its essence as deduced from what has been 
already said. Tragedy, therefore^ is an imitation of a 
worthy or iUmtriouSj andjferfect action^ possessing mag' 
nitudey delivered in pleasing language^ usmg separate^/ 
the several species qf imitation in its parUy cmd not 
through narration hut through pity and fear effecting 
a purificaUoH from such like passions.^ But I say it is 



* When Aristode says tKat tragedy through pity and fear effect 
a pwrjficaiwnjrijm nick HkepassionSf his meaning is, that it piirifies- 
fiom those pertnrbatioas, which happen in the fable, and which 
for the most part are the cause of the peripetia, and of the un- 
happy event of the faUe. Thus for instance, Sophocles, throu^b 
pity and terror excited by the character of Ajax, intends a purift. 
cation from anger and impiety towards the gods, because througk 
this anger and impiety those misfortunes happened to Ajax ; and 
thus in other instances. For it must by no means be said that the 
meaning of Aristotle is, that tragedy through terror and pity 
purifies the spectators from terror and pity ; since he says in the 
2d book of his Ethics, " that he who is accustomed to timid things 
becomes timid, and to anger becomes angry, because habit, is pron* 
duced from energies." Hence, we are so far from being abla^ 
through the saediuija of teiTOi and pity m txagedy, to remove 
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an imitathn delivered in pleasing language^ viz. in 
language possessing rythm, harmony, and melody. And, 
it uses separately the several species qf imitation^ because 

^ - 

terror and pity from the spectators, that hj accustoming them to 
objects of commiseration and terror, we shall in a greater degree 
subject them to these passions. Indeed, if tragedy intended through 
^ pity to purify from pit;^, and through fear to purify from fear, it 
would follow that the same passion of the soul would be contrary 
to itself; for contraries are cured by contraries. Hence, fear would 
be contrary to itself, and pity would be contrary to pity. Hence, 
also, enetgies would be contrary to their proper habits, or rather the 
same energies and habits would be contrary to each other, which 
is repugnant to reason and experience. For we see tttat energies 
and habits are increased and established from similar energies. 

By no means, therefore, does Aristotle oppose Plato, in ajscribing^ 
this purifying efiect to tragedy. For when Plato expels tragic 
poets from his Republic, it is because they are not serviceable to 
youth who are to be educated philosophically. For a purification 
from all the passions is e£Fected by philosophic discipline; but 
tragedy only purifies from some of the passions, by the assistance 
of others, viz. by terror and pity ; since it , is so fiir from purifying 
the spectators from terror and pity, that it increases them. To 
which we may add, that philosophic discipline is not attended with 
the mythological imitation of ancient tragedy, which though it har- 
monizes with divine natures, and leads those who possess a natu* 
rally good disposition to the contemplation of them, yet it is not 
useful to legislators for the purposes of virtue and education, nor 
for the proper tuition of youth. For the good which such fables 
contain is not disciplinative, but mystic ; nor does it regard a juve- 
nile, but an aged habit of soul. For Socrates in die Republic 
justly observes, " The young person is not able to judge what it 
allegory, and what is not ; but whatever epinions he receives at 
such an age, are with difficulty washed away, and are generally 
immoveable." 

None of the English translators and commentators On the Poetic 
of Aristotle, that I have seen, appear to have had the least glimpse 
of this meaning of the passage, though I trust it is suffiderutly ob- 
vious that it is the genuine meaning of Aristotle. 
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some parts of the tragedy are alone perfected through 
metres, and again others through melody. Because^ 
however, tragedians produce imitation by acting, in the 
first place the ornament of the sight [i. e. the scenic ap* 
paratus,] will be a certain part of tragedy, and in the 
next place the melopoeia {^which comprehends rythm^ 
harmony, and melody,] and the diction. For in these 
imitation is produced. But I call diction, indeed, the 
composition of the metres; and melopoeia that, the 
whole power of which is apparent. Since, however, 
tragedy is an imitation of action, and action is eflPected by 
certain agents, who must necessarily be persons of a cer* 
tain description both as to their manners and their mind^ 
(for through these we say that actions derive their quality) 
hence there are naturally two causes of actions, dianoia ' 
and manners, and through these actions all men obtain 
or are frustrated of the object of their wishes. But a 
^ fable, indeed, is an imitation of action ; for I mean by a 
Jhble' here f the composition of things. By manners I 
mean those things according to which we say that agents 
are persons of a certain description ; and by dianoia that 
through which those who speak demonstrate any thing, 
or unfold their meanmg. It is necessary, thel*efore, that 
the parts of every tragedy should be six, from which 
the tragedy derives its quality. But these are, fable and 
msmners, diction and dianoia, sight ^and melopoeia. Of 
these parts, however, two pertain to the instruments by ^ 

' Dianoia imnm in a general way, may be defined to be iai<Aiti$ 
T»» )i$yv fff^MT i. e. ike discursive energy of reason* But accv-> 
lately speaking, it is that power of soul toMch reasons sdent^ealljff 
deriving the principles of its reasoning Jrom intelleci. This latter 
definition, however, pertains to it, -so far as it is not influenced in 
its reasonings by imagination and false bpiaions. 
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y/Akh tniged^ iimtlceB ; one, to the manner in which it 
imitaftet; and three to the things which it imitates. And 
beades theae» there are no odier. Not a few tragic poets, 
dierefore^ as I may say, use all these qpecies [L e. ports} 
in compodng tragedies. For erery tragedy has a scenic 
Ifiparatusy manners, and a Cible, and mdddy^ and in a 
sii^flar manner dianoia. But the greatest of these is the 
combinatioa of the incidents. For tragedy is an imitalioo 
not of men, but <^ actions, of life, and of felicity and 
infUicity. For felicity consists in actbn, and the end 
[of tragedy,] is a certain action, and not a quality^ 
Men, however, are persons of a certain character <»: 
quality, according to their manners; but according to 
dieir acboos, they are happy, or the contrary. The end 
of tragedy, dierefore, does not consist in imitating man^ 
ners, but actions^ and hence it embraces manners on 
aoooont^of actions ; so that things and bhh are the end 
of tragedy. The end, howevor, is the greatest of all 
things ; for without action, tragedy cannot exist ; but it 
may exist without manners. For most modem tragedies 
are without manners ; and in shor^ many poets are such 
as among painters Zeuxis is when compared with Poly- 
gnotus. For Polygnotus, indeed, painted the manners of 
good men ; but the pictures of Zeuxis are without man- 
ners. Farther sdU, if any one places in a continued 
series ethical assertions, and dictions and conceptions 
well framed, he will not produce that which is the 
work of tragedy; but that will be in a much greater 
degree a tragedy, which uses these as things subordinate^ 
and which contains a iaUe and combination of incidents 
To which may be added, that the greatest parts of the 
bble by wjiich the soul is allured are the peripetiae, [or 
dianges of fortune] and recognitions. Again* it is Uke- 
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vnsezn indication of this^ diat those i;v4k> attempt to wnle 
tragedies, acquire th^ power of expressing a thing in tra^ 
diction, and representing manners accurately, before tfaef 
possess the ability of compoang the fable, as was nearly 
the case with all the first poets. The fable, therefore^ 
is the principle, and as it were the soul of tragedy ; but 
manners rank in the second place. For tragedy resembles 
the art of painting ; smcethe most beautiful pigments laid 
t>n the canvas [promiscuously]) would be less pleasii^ 
to the view, than an image p^ted with a white ccdcnnr 
alone, [i. e. than a picture in which there is nothing but 
light and shade.]) Tragedy also is an imitation of action^ 
and on this account is especially an imitation of agents. 
But dianoia ranks in the third place. And this is the 
Mhility of unfolding what is inherent in the suhjecty and 
is adapted to it^ which ability is the peculiar power of 
politics and rhetoric. For ancient poets represent those 
whom they introduce as speaking politically ; but poets 
of the present day represent them as speaking rhetori* 
cally. Manners, however, are a thing of such a kind as 
to tender msmifest what the deliberate choice is, in those 
things in which it is not apparent whether the speaker is 
influenced by choice or averaon. Hence some speeches 
are without manners. But dianoia^ is that tkraugJk 
which it is shcmi that a certain thing is^oris notj or 
which tmiversaUy enunciates something. And the fourth 
part of tragedy is diction. But I say, as was before 

' Dianoioj therefore, cannot b^ as I have seen it translated, 
sentii^ent. For can any thing be more obvious than that the power 
through which it is shown that a thing is or is not, and which 
universally enunciates something, must be discurmCf agreeably to 
the definition we have before given of dianoia ? But how is this to 
1>e elected by sentiment ? 
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obsenred, that dktkm is an mierpretatim through the 
demmwiatkn qf a Mng^ and which oho has ^ sanu 
pcfwer hi verse and prose. The melopoeia, however^ 
ranks in the fifth place, which is the greatest of condi- 
ments. But the sight [u e. the scenic apparatus,] pos^ 
tesses indeed an alluring power ; yet it is most inardfioal^ 
and is in the smallest degree appropriate to poetry. For 
the power of tragedy remains, even when unaccompanied 
with scenic apparatus and players. And farther still, the 
art of constructing the scenic apparatus possesses greater 
authority than the art of the poet. , 



CHAPTER VII. 

These things being defined, let us in the next place 
show what the combination of the incidents ought to b^ 
since this is the first and greatest part of tragedy. But 
let it be granted to us, that] tragedy is the imitation of a 
perfect and whole acdon, and which possesses a certain 
magnitude \( for there may be a whole which has no [ap- 
propriate] magnitude. A whole, however, is that which 
has a beginning, middle, and end. And the beginning is 
that which necessarily is not itself posterior to another 
thing; but another thing is naturally adapted to be pos- 
terior to it. . On the contrary the end is that, which is 
itself naturally adapted to be posterior to another thing, 
dther from necessity, or for the most part ; but after this 
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diere is nothing else. But the middle is that vluch b 
ilself posterior to* another thing, and postierior to which 
there is something else. Hence, it is necessary that those 
who compose fables properly, should neither begin them 
casually, nor end them casually, but should employ the 
above-mentioned ideas [of beginning, middle, and end.]] 
Farther still, that which is beautiful, whether it be an 
animal, or any thing else which is a composite from cer- 
tain parts, ought not only to have this arrangement of 
beginning, middle, and end, but a magnitude also which 
is not- casual. For the beautiful consists in magnitude 
and order. Hence, neither can' any very small animal be 
beautiful ; for the survey of it is confused, since it is 
eflfected in nearly an insensible time. Nor can a very 
large animal be beautiful ; for it cannot be surveyed at 
once, but its subsistence as one and a w^hole eludes the view 
of the spectators ; such as if, for instance, it should be an 
animal of ten thousand stadia in length. Hence, as in 
bodies and in animals it is necessary there should be mag- 
nitude, but such as can easily be seen ; thus also in jEables, 
it is necessary indeed there should be length, but 
this such as can easily be remembered. The defi- 
nition, however, of the length [of the fable] with refer- 
ence to contests and the senses, [i. e. with reference 
to external circumstances,] cannot fall under the precepts 
of art. For if it were requisite to perform a hundred 
tragedies . [in one day,] as is said to have been the case 
more than once, the perforpfiance ought to be regulated 
by a clepsydra [or hour-glass.] But the definition of the 
length of the fable according to, the nature of the things 
is this, that the fable is always more beautiful the greater 
it is, if at the same time it is perspicuous. Simply defi* 
ning the thing, however, we may say, that every fable 
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Ins all apprapnate «Hf;iiitiide, nrfien the dmedF itBdin^. 
taoft is such as to render it probable that the traasitiaa 
from pioq)efbu8 to adTerse, or from adyerse to prosperous 
fiortime which it relates, has taken place, die necessarj <vf 
prbbahle order of things bemg preserred, through which 
one thing follows from, and after another. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

The fable, however, is one, not as some fancy, if one 
person h the subject of it ; for many things and which are 
generically infinite happen [to one and the same man Q 
from a certain number of which no one thing results. 
Thus, also, there are many acdons of one man, from 
which no one action is produced ; on which account all 
those poets appear to have erred who have written the 
Heracleid, and Theseid, and such like poems. For they 
fancied that because Hercules was one person, it was fit 
that the fable should be one. Homer, however, as he 
excelled in other things, appears likewise to have seen 
this acutely, whether from art, or from' nature. For in 
composing the Odyssey, he has not related every thing 
which happened to Ulysses ; such as the being wounded 
in Parnassus, and pretending to be insane, when the 
Greeks were collected into one army against the Tro- 
jans i one of which taking place, it was not necessary or^ 
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probable that the other should hap|Mi ; but he composed 
that poem from what relates to one action, such as we 
say the Odyssey is ; and he has composed the IKad in a 
similar manner. It is requisite, therefore, as in other 
imitative arts one imitation is the imitation of one things 
thus, also, [in tragedy,] the fable should be the imitaticNi 
of one action, since it is an imitation of action, and of the 
whole of this, and that the parts of the transactioiis 
should be so arranged, that any' one of them bemg trans* 
posed, or taken away, the whole would become different 
and changed. For diat which when present or not pre- 
sent produces nothing, perspicuous, is tiot a part of the 
fable. 



CHAPTER nt- 



It b however evident from what has been said, that it 
is not the province of a poet to relate things which have 
been tran^cted, but to describe them such as they would 
have been had they been transacted, and to narrate things 
which are possible according to probability, or which 
would necessarily have happened. For an historian and 
a poet do not differ from each other, because the former 
writes in prose and the latter in verse ; for the history of 
Herodotus might be written in verse, and yet it would 
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^ no Ie$8 a history with metre, than withouL But thejr 
differ in this, that the one speaks of things which have 
been transacted, and the other of such as m^ht have hap* 
pened. Hence, poetry is more philosophic, and more 
deserving of serious attention than history. For poetry 
speaks more of universals, but history of particulars. 
U mv&rsal^ however, consists indeed in relating or per- 
formmg certain things which happen to a man of a cer- 
tain description, either probably or necessarily, and to 
which the attention of poetry is directed in giving names 
to men ; but particular j :onasts in narrating what Alci- 
biades did, or what he suffered. In comedy, therefor^ 
this is now become manifest. For comic poets having 
composed a fable through things of a probable nature, 
they thus give names to the persons they introduce in 
the fable, and do not, like Iambic poets, write poems' 
about particular persons. But in tragedy the ancient 
names are retained. The cause, however, of this is that 
the posable is credible. Things, therefore, which have 
not yet been done, we do not yet believe to be possible ; 
but it is evident that things which have been done are 
possible ; for they would not have been done, if )x was 
impossible that they should. Not, indeed, but that in 
some tragedies there is one or two of known names, and 
the rest are feigned ; but in others there is no known 
name ; as for instance, in the tragedy of Agatho called 
the Flower. For in this tragedy, the thii^ and ^ the 
names are alike feigned, and yet it no less delights [than 
if they were not feigned.] Hence, ancient fables which 
are the subjects of tragedy, must not be entirely adhered 
to. For it is ridiculous to make this the object of inves- 
tigation, because such fables are known but to a few, 
though at the same time they delight all men. From 
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these things, therefore, it is evident that a poet ought 
rather to be the author of fables than of metres, because 
he is principally a poet from imitation. But he imitates 
actions. Hence, though it should happen that he re- 
lates [as probable] things which have taken place, he is 
no less a poet. For nothing hinders but that some 
actions which might have been performed, are such as 
it is both probable and possible have happened, and 
by the narration of such he is a poet. 

Of simple fables, however, and actions, the episodic are 
the worst But I call the &ble episodic, in which it is 
neither probable, nor necessary that the episodes follow 
each other. Such fables, however, are composed by 
bad poets, indeed, on their own account ; but by good 
poets, on account of the players. For, introducing con- 
tests [among the players,] and extending the fable beyond 
what it will admit, they are frequently compelled to dis- 
tort the connected order of things. Tragedy, however, 
is not only an imitation of a perfect action, but also of | 
actions which are terrible, and the objects of commisera- 
tion. But actions principally become such, and in a 
greater degree, when they happen contrary to opinion, 
on account of each other. For thus, they will be more 
admirable, than if they happened from chance and for- 
tune; since, also, of things which are from fortune, 
those appear to be most admirable, which seem to be as 
it Wfsre adapted to take place. Thus the statue of Mityus 
[in Argos,] by falling, slew him who was the c^se of the 
death of Mityus, as he was surveying it. For such 
events as these seem not to take place 'casually. . Hence,r 
it is necessary that fables of this kind should be more 
beautifiil. 

AruU VOL. 1. u 
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CHAPTER X. 

4 

Op {diAe$t however, some are simplei and others com* 
plex ; for the actions of which fables are the mutations^ 
are immediately things of this kind. But I czM the acdoa 
simple, from which taking place, as it has been defined, 
with continuity and unity, there is a transition without 
peripetia, or recognition. And I call the action com- 
T/imif from which there is a transition, together with 
recognition, or peripetia, or both. It is necessary, how« 
erer, that diese should be effected from the compostba 
itself of the £ible, so that from prior transactions it may 
happen that the same things take place either necessarily, 
or probaUy. For it makes a great difference whether 
these things are effected on account of thes^ or after 
tlaese. 



dUPTER XL 

Bur penp^tia^ indeed, is a mutation, as we have 
before observed, of actions into a contrary condition; and 
this, as we say, afccordtng to the probable, or the necessary. 
Thus hi the GEdipus [Tyrannus of Sophocles,^ the ineS' 
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senger who comes with an intendon of delighting CEdi* 
puSy and liberating him from his fear respecting his 
mother^ when he makes himself known^ produces a con« 
trary effect. Thus too, in the tragedy called Lynceus, 
he indeed is introduced as one who is to die, and Danaiis 
follows with an intention of killing him ; but it happens 
from the transactions of the tilagedy, that Lynceus is 
sared, and Danaiis is slain. And recognition is^ as the 
name signifies, a mutation from ignorance to knowledge, 
or into the friendship or hatred of those who are in 
prosperous or adverse fortune* The recognition, bow- 
ever, IS most beautiful, when at the same time th^re ztt 
peripetia?, as in the OEdipus [Tyrannua of Sophocles«3 
There are, therefore, also other recognitions. For some^ 
times it happens, as we have before observed, that tfaer^ 
are recognidons of things inanimate, and caraal. And if 
some one has performed, or has not performed, a thing, 
there is a recognidon of it ; but the recognitiau which 
especially pertains to the fable and the acdon, is that 
which we have mentioned. For a recognidon and peii- 
peda of this kind, excite either pity or fear ; and tragedy 
is supposed by us to be an imitation of actions wfaich 
produce fear and commiseradon* Again, it wiU bappet 
that infelicity and felicity will be in such-like recogni- 
tions ; since recognidon is a recognition of certain per« 
scMis, Farther sdll, of recognidons, some are cS one 
person only with reference to another, when it is evident 
who the other person is, but sometimes it is necessary t^ 
recognize both persons. Thus Iphigenia was recogniaed 
by Orestes through the sending an epistle } but another 
noognidon was requisite to his being known by Iphi* 
genia. 
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CHMTER Xn. 



Two parts of the fable, therefore, viz. peripeta and 
jrecqgnkum, are coaversant with these things; but the 
third part is pathos {[or corporeal suffering.j And of 
itbese we have already discussed peripetia and recogni- 
^on. Pathos, however, is an action destructive, or 
lamentable ; such as death when it is obvious, grievous 
pains, wounds, and such*like particulars. But we have 
before spoken of the parts of tragedy which it is requisite 
to use as specij s* The parts of ti3fffidy> however, ac- 
-oogdin g to quantity , and into which it is separately divi- 
ded, are as follow ; prologue, e pisode , erode , and ohor^ 
And of the parts pertaining to the c horus , one is the 
fggx^oh but the other is the stasjamm. These Oftrej 
parts, therefore, are common to all tragedies ; but the 
p^uliar parts are those which are derived from the scene 
and the coQimi. And the prologue, indeed, is the whole 
part of the tragedy, prior to. the entrance of the chorus. 
The. episode is the whole part of the tragedy, which is 
between all the melody of the chorus. The ezode is 
the whole part of the tragedy", after which there is no 
further melody of the chorus. And of the chorus itself 
the parodos, indeed, is the first singing of the whole 
chorus ; but the stasimon is the melody of the chorus, 
vrithout trochee and anapaest : and the oommus is the 
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common lamentation of the chorus and the scene. We 
have, therefore, before shown what the parts of tragedy 
are which must necessarily be used ; but the parts of it 
according to quantity, and into which it is separately di- 
vided, are these. 



CHAPTER Xra. 



Ik the next place we must show, as consequent to 
what has been said, to what the attention ought to be 
directed of those who compose fables, and whence the 
work of tragedy is derived. Since, therefore, it is ne* 
cessary that the composition of the most beautiful tra«> 
gedy should not be simple, but complex, and that it 
should be imitative of things of a dreadful and comnup 
serable nature (for this is the peculiarity of such an imi- 
tation) — ^in the first place it is evident, that it is not pro- 
per worthy men should be represented as changed from 
prosperity to adversity ; for this is neither a subject of 
terror nor commisenttion, but is impious. Nor must! 
depraved characters be represented as changed fromi 
adverse to prosperous foitune ; for this is the most; 
foreign from tragedy of all things^ ^ce- it possesses 
nothing which is proper;, for it is neitber philanthropic. 
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npr commisenible» nor dreadfid* Nor again must a 
very depraved man be represented as having fallen from 
prosperity into adversity. For such a composition will 
mdeed possess the philanthropic, but will neither excite 
pity or fear. For the one is conversant with a character 
which does not deserve to be unfortunate j but the other, 
with a character similar [to most of the spectators.]) 
And pity, indeed, is excited for one who does not 
deserve to be unfortunate; but fear, for one who re- 
sembles [the multitude ;3 ^ ^^ ^^ event will neidier 
appear to be commiserable, nor terrible. It remsuns, 
therefore, that the man who exists between these must 
be represented. But a character of this kind is one, 
who neither excels in virtue and justice, nor is changed 
through vice and depravity, into misfortune, from being 
a man of great renown and prosperity, but has expe- 
rienced this mutation through a certain [human] erro- 
neous C(»iduct } such as^ (£dipus and Thy estes, and other 
Ulustrioua men of this kind. Hence, it is necessary that 
a fable which is well composed, should be rather simple 
than twofold, (though some say it should be the latter,) 
and that the persons which are the subjects of it diould 
not be changed into prosperity from advemty, but on 
the contrary into adversity from prosperity, not throi^h 
depravity, but through some great error, and that tlMy 
should be such persons as we have mentioned, or better 
rather than worse than these. But the truth of this is 
indicated by Uiat which has taken place. For ancient 
poets adopted any casual fables; but now the most 
beautiful tragedies are composed about a few £unilies ; 
as for instance, about Alcmsood, CBdipus, Orestes, Me- 
leager, Thyestes and Telephus and such other persons 
as happen either to have ^ufifered or petptinttd xh\ng$ 
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of a dreadful nature. The tragedy, therefore^ which is 
xnost beautiful according to art, has this composition. 
Hence, EurijHdes is errpneously blamed by those, who 
accuse him of havmg done this in his tragedies, and for 
making many of them terminate in misfortune. For 
this method, as we have said, is right ; of which this is 
the greatest indication, that in the scenes, and contests 
of the players, simple fables which terminate unhapfnly, 
9ppwt, to be most tr^cal* if tbey are properly acted, 
i^dod Euripides, though he does not manage other things 
well, yet appears to be the most tragic of poets* Thb 
bblti however, rankf in the second place, though by 
aome it is said to be the first composition, which is of a 
tva£E>ld nature, such as the Odyssey, and which texim« 
nates in a contrary fortune, both in the better and wors« 
characters [which it exhibits.^ It appears, howevet, to 
rank in the first place, through the imbecility of the 
^ctators. For the poets [by whom it is composed]] 
accommodate themselves to the spectators, and compose 
fables conformable to thar wishes. This pleasure, hofww 
^er, is not [properly] derived from tragedy, but id 
rather adapted to comedy. For these, though the per^ 
sons in the fable are most hostile to each other, as Orestes 
and ^gisthus, yet In the end they depsut friends, and 
one of them does not (jUe through the other. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Terjuqil aa4 pfey» therefore^ may be produced from 
the sight. But th^ may also be excited from the con- 
dition itself of the things, [i.e. from the combinaiion of 
the inddents, J whichis a more excellent way, and the 
province of a better poet. For it is necessary that the 
f faUe should be so composed without any scenic repre- 
: aencation, that he who hears the things which are trana^ 
acted, may be seiz^ with horror, and feel pity, fr<Mn 
the events ; and in this manner he who hears the &ble 
0f CEdipus is affected. But to effect this through scenic 
ri^^esefitation is more inartificial, and requires great 
^ei^)ence. Those,~hbwever, who produce not the terrible, 
but the monstrous alone, through scenic representation, 
b^ve nothaig in common with tragedy. For it is not 
proper to seek for every kind of pleasure from tragedyt 
but for that which is appropriate. Since, however, it is 
necessary that the poet should procure pleasure from 
pity and fear through imitation, it is evident that this 
must be effected [in the representation of things of a 
^terrible and commiserable nature.3 We must explain, 
therefore, what kind of events appear to be dreadful or 
lamentable. But it is necessary that actions of this kind 
/should either be those of friends towards each other, or 
lof enemies, or of ndther. If, therefore, an enemy kills 
n enemy, he does not exhibit anv thinir which is an 
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object of pity, neither while he kills him, nor when he 
is about to kill him, except the evil which he who is 
slain suffers. And this will be the case, when one of 
those who are neither friends nor enemies kills the other. 
But when these things happen in friendships, as when a 
brodier kills a brother, or a son his father, or a mother 
her son, or a son his mother, or intends to do it, or does \ 
any thiz^ else of the like kind, it is not only a lamentable { 
circumstance on account of the evil which is suffered, 
but also because it is inflicted by one by whom it ought not 
to be inflicted. Fables, therefore^ which have been re- 
ceived [from the ancients] are not to be dissolved [i* e. 
destroyed.] 1 mean, for instance, such as the fable of 
Clytemnestra shan by Orestes, and of Eriphile slain by 
Akmaton. But it is necessary that the poet should invent 
the &ble, and use in a becoming manner those iables 
which are delivered [to him by tradition.] What, how- 
ever, we mean by using fables in a becoming manner, 
we will explain more clearly ; for the action may take 
place in such a way as the ancients have represented it, 
viz. accompanied with knowledge j as Euripides repre- 
sents Medea killing her children. An action may alsoi 
be done, by those who are ignorant of its dreadfulf 
nature, and who afterwards recognize the friendship! 
[which they have violated J as in the CEdipus of SophoJ 
cles. This, therefore, is external to the drama . But it ) 
may also be introduced into the tragedy itself ; as in the 
Akmseon of Astydamas, or Telegonus [the son of 
Ulysses by Circe,] in the Ulysses Wounded. Farther 
still, besides these there is a ihird mqde^^ when some one ' 
is about to perpetrate through ignorance an atrocious 
deed, but recognizes that it is so before he does it. And 
besides these, there is no other mode. For it is necessary 
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Id acttJQlLBo^ ; a&d hnonjngl^ ornotkiKwringly > Que 
of these^ to intend to perpetrate t^^eed knoimigly, 
and not to perpetrate it, is the worst ; for it is wioked 
and not tragical ; because it is void of pathos. Hence, 
no poet introduces a character of this kind except 
rarely; as in the Antigone [of Sophocle653 in wbich 
Hsemon (endeavours to kill his father^ Creon, [but does 
act effect his purpose.} For the action here ranks iti 

second place. But it is better to perpetrate the deed 

jignorantly, and having perpetrated to- reoogniase [the 

tormity of it ;3 for then it is not attended with wcked* 

If and the recognition excites horror. The last mode;, 
towever, is the best ; I mean, as in the Cresphontes [df 
£uripides,3 in which Merope is about U> kitt bet son, 
but does not in consequence of recognizing that ht ^Ms 
her son. Thus too, in the Iph]go:iia in Tauris []of £i»i« 
pides,3 ^ 'which the sister is going to kill the brother, 
[]but recognizes him;]! and in the tragedy called Helle, 
the son is about to slay his mother, but is prevented by 
recognizmg her. Hence, as we have fonoedj observed, 
mtgedies are not conversant with many famiiies; for 
poets were enabled to discover a thing of this kibd in 
fables, not from art, but from fortune. They wei« com- 
petled, therefore, to direct their attention to those £uBi« 
lies, *in which calamities of this kind happened. 

And thus we have spoken sufficiently concerning tbe 
composition of things, [i. e. ♦^<w^ofT}^^*latio n of the in ci* 
dsius2^i^d have shown what kind of fables ought to be 

ployed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



With respect tp maaners, however, theve are kmt 
tbmgs to which the attention ought to be directed ; ooe^ 
indeed, and the first, that the maimei^ may ^rsudi as. 
2re worthy. But the tragedy wiU iqdeed possess ioan«, 
aers, if^ as we have said» the words or the acticm render 
any d^iberate intention apparent ; cQntaming depraved, 
manners, if tbe^jdelibgafe intenrioi\ is depraved ; but 
worthy manner^ if the deliberate- mten donw g ood. 
Bat manners are to be found in each genus $ for both a 
woman and a man servant may be good ; though perhaps 
of these, the one [i. e. the womanj is more imperfectly 
good [than the man,] and the other is [generally speak*. 
ing3 wholly bad*. In the second plac^ tbe_ manne i» 
must be adapted K> the ^rsons. Foir^es^are manners, 
which are characterized by fortitude but it is not adapted 
to a wnrffgn (p \^ ^fth^f bv^^f or teniUe. ^In the tUi^ 
place, the manners jmust be axnilar. For thisy as we 
have before observed, differs from making the mannera 
to be worthy and adapted. In . the fourth place, tl^y 
must be uniform ; for if he is anomalous who exhibits . 
the imitation, and expresses such*like manners, at the 
same time it is necessary that he should be uniformly 
unequal. The example, haweyer» of depraved manners 
is indeed not necessary ^ such (ox instance as that oi. 
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Blenelaus in the Orestes [of Euripides ;]] but an exam- 
ple of unbecoming and unappropriate manners is, the 
lamentation of Ulysses in the tragedy of Scylla, and the 
speech of Menalippe [in Euripides ;]] and the example ^ 

of anomalous manners, in the Iphigenia in Aulis [of 
£urii»des3. For Iphigenia supplicating does not at all 
resemble the Iphigenia in the latter part of the tragedy. 
It is requi^te, however, in the mann ers ^ af| yell ais in the 
combinajioBLc£lh^-iocid«ats, alwa ys to investigate, djther 
die necessai:yV-0]L-the.j2rQbabIe; so that such a person 
should say or do such things, either necessarily, or pro- 
bably ; and that it be necessary or probable, that this 
thing should be done after that. It is evident, therefore, 
\ that the soluticms of fables ought to happen from the 
I fable itself, and not as in the Medea of Euripides from 
the machinery, and in the tragedy called the Iliad, from 
the particulars respecting the return of the Greeks to 
^eir country. But machinery must be employed in 
^ings which are external to the drama, which either 
happened before, and which it is not possible for men to 
know, or which happened afterwards, and require to be 
previously proclaimed ,and announced. For we ascribe 
to the gods the power of seang all things, but we do 
^ not admit the introduction of any thing absurd in the 
: £d}le i since^ if it b introduced, care must be taken that 
it is external to the tragedy ; as in the (Edipus of Sopho* 
des. Since, however, tragedy is an imitation of better 
( things, it is necessary that we should imitate good paint* 
\ ers. For these, in giving an appropriate form to the 
\iniage, preserve the similitude and increase the beauty.' 
Thus, also, it is requisite that the poet in imitating the 
wrathful and the indolent, and those who are sindlaily 
afl^ted in thdr maimers, should form an example cS 
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equity, or asperity ; such as Agatho and Homer have 
represented Achilles. These things, indeed, it is neces- 
sary to observe ; and besides these, we should pay atten- 
tion to such particulars as are consequent from necessity 
to the scenic representation. For in these, errors are 
frequently committed. But concerning these things, we 
have elsewhere sufficiently spoken. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



What recognition, however, is, we have before 
shown. But with respect to the species of recognition, 
the first indeed is the most inartificial, is that which most 
poets use through ignorance, and is effected through in- 
dications. But of these, some are congenial, such as the 
lance with which the earth-born race [at Thebes] were 
marked, or the stars on the bodies of the sons of Thy- 
estes in the tragedy of Cardnus. Other indications, 
however, are adventitious. And of these, some are in 
the body, as scars ; but others are external, such as neck- 
laces ; and such as the indication through a small boat, 
in the tragedy of Tyro. These signs also may be used 
in a better or worse manner. Thus Ulysses, through his 
scar, is in one way known by his nurse, and in another 
by the swineherds. For the recognitions which are for 
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the sake of credtbality, are more inartificial, and all cf 
diem are of t& kind ; but those which are from peii- 
petb, such as were made [by Euryclea3 in washing the 
iiset of Ulysses, are better. And those recognitions rank 
fai the second place, which are made by the poet, on 
which account they are not inartificiaU Thus Orestes 
in the Iphigenia [in Tauris of Euripfdes,^ recognizes hb 
sister, and is recognized by her. For she indeed recog- 
nizes her brother through a letter, but he recognizes her 
through indications. Orestes, therefore, says what the 
poet pleases, but not what the fable requires ; on which 
account it is near to the above-mentioned error } since 
other things might have been equally well said. Thus 
too in the Tereus of Sophocles, the voice of the shuttle 
produced a recognition. ' But the third mode of recog- 
nition is through memory, from the sensible perception 
of something, as in the Cyprii of Dicaeogenes ; for on 
seeing the picture a certain person weeps. And in the 
narration at the court of Alcinous j for Ulysses on hear- 
ing the lyrist [singing the fortunes of the Greeks at 
Troy,] and recollecting [the story,] weeps ; whence also 
he is recognized [by Alcinous.] The fourth mode of 
recognition is derived from syllogism, as in the Coephori 
[of jpschylus] — a similar person is arrived — ^there is no 
similar person but Orestes, — Orestes, therefore, is ar* 
rived. Thus too in the Iphigenia of Polyides the so- 
phist. For it was probable that Orestes would syllo- 
gistically conclude, that because his dster had been im« 
molated, it would likewise happen to him to be sacrificed. 
Thus also in the Tydeus of Theodectes, [a certain per- 

' X. e. Perhaps, the sound made by the shuttle as Philoacnela was 
Wf avtng occasioned her to be recognized. 
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son coming for the purpose of finding his son, says] 
** I came to discover , my son, and I shall be put to 
death." Another es:ample also is in the Phinidae. For 
.the women, on seeing the place, syllogistically inferred 
what their fate would be, viz* that they should perish in 
this place ; for they were exposed in it from their in- 
fancy. There is also a certain recognition, which is pro* 
duced from the paralogism of the theatre ; [i. e. of the 
spectator]] as in the Ulysses Pseudangelus. For the 
one person says, he should know the bow, which he had 
not seen ; but the other, as if he must be known through 
this, on this account paralogizes. ' The best recogni- 
tion, however, of all, is that which arises from the things 
themselves, astonishment being excited through pro- 
bable circumstances ; as in the CEdipus of Sophocles 
and the tragedy of Iphigenia ; (for it is probable that 
she would be willing to send letters) since such things 
alone are without fictitious signs and necklaces. But 
the recognitions which rank in the second place, are 
those which are derived from syllogism. 



> Perhaps the fable of this traged/ was composed as follows : 
Penelopet conceiving that Ulysses still lived, was unwilling to marry- 
any one of tlie suitors; but a false messenger respecting the death 
of Ulysses is introduced to Anticlea the mother of Ulysses by the 
suitors.' This false messenger pretends that he had formerly at^ 
texid^d Uly^es at the Trojan war, and affirms that Ulysses is deadw 
To prove^ likewise^ tha^ what he says is true» he adds, that he 
qottjd discuiguish the bow of Ulysses from ten thousand other bows. 
A great quantity of bows are then placed before him, among which 
is the bow of Ulysses, which he knows through a sign perhaps 
which had been taught him by the fuitors. In consequence of this, 
Anticlea thus paralogizes : This man knew the bow ; he could 
not htve known It unless he had been with Uly^s ; thU petiotk^ 
ihereforey has attended Ulysses* and is a true messenger of hit 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



It is necessary, however, that the poet should com- 
pose fables, and elaborate his diction, so as that he may 
especially place the thing before the eyes of the specta- 
tor. For thus the poet perceiving most acutely, as if 
present with the transactions themselves, will discover 
what is becoming, and whatever is repugnant will in the 
smallest degree be concealed from his view. An indica- 
tion of this is the fault with which Carcinus is reproach- 
ed. For Amphiaraus departs from the teniple, which is 
concealed from the spectator, who does not perceive it. 
But this is wanting in the representation, and the spec- 
tators are on this account indignant. For the poet as 
much as possible should co-operate with the scenery; 
since those are naturally most adapted to persuade who 
are themselves under the influence of passion. Hence, 
also, he agitates others who is himself agitated, and he 
excites others to anger who is himself most truly en- 
(raged. Hence, poetry is the province either of one, who » 
naturally ingenious, or of one who is insane. For' of 
these characters, the one is easily fashioned, but die other 
is prone to ecstasy. It is likewise necessary that the poet 

death. Theii,.becoining desperate through grief, she destroys her- 
self. 
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should uahrersMIy ezhihit.the fables composed by others, 
and those which he composes himself, and afterwards 
introduce and insert episodes. But I say that he should/ 
in this manner direct his attention to what* is universal/ 
Thus for instance in the Iphigenia ph Tauris of Euri- 
pides J a certain virgin being led to the altar that nhe 
nught be sacrificed, and vanishing from the view of thote 
who were to sacrifice her, and being brought to anothet 
country in which it was a law to sacrifice strangers to 
a certain goddess, she is made the priestess of these rites. 
Some time after, it happened that the brother of the 
priestess came to this place ; but on what account ? Be- 
cause some god had ordered him, for a certain reason 
which does not pertain to the universal [[composidon of 
the tragedy,] to cdme thither, but why he did so is fo- 
reign to the fable. The brother, therefore, coming, 
and being made capdve, is recognized by his sister, when 
he is going to be sacrificed ; whether as Euripides say^ 
[by an epistle,] or as Polyides feigns, speaking accord- 
ing to probability, because he said, it was not only requi- 
site that thtB sister, but that he also should be sacrificed : 
— ^and hence safety arises. After these things the po^t 
havine given names to the persons should insert the 
episodes; and he must be careful that the episodes 
are appropriate. Thus the insanity through which Ores^ 
tes was taken capdve, and his being saved through expia^ 
jtion, are appropriate. In dramas, therefore, the epi- 
sodes are short, but by these the epopee is lengthened^ 
For the fable of the Odyssey is short, viz. the fable of a 
certain person wandering for many ye^ by himself^ and 
with Neptune for his foe. And besides this, his domestic 
affairs being so circumstanced, that his wealth is cofn- 
f^umed by suitors, and stratagems are formed against the 
ArisL VOL. i. x 
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life of hi» son^ Bot at length, driven by a teinpestt lie 
lan<ib«n his own coast, and recognizing certain pcfaons^ 
he attacks the sukorSf and is himself saved, but dmxof9 
his enemies. This, therefore, is the pecufianty of the 

fable, but the rest is episode. 
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In every tragedy, hbwever, there is a bond [or plotj 
and a solution of it. And esstemal circumstances in* 
deed, and some of those that are int^nal^ frequently 
form the bond ; but the rest form the soludon^ I caH^ 
however, the bond, the whole of that which extends 
from the begmmng to the part which is hst, from 
Which there is a transition' to good fortune } but I d^io- 
minate the solution that part which extends from the be-^. 
ginning of the mutation to the end. Thus in the Lyn- 
ceus of Theodectes, the past transactions, and the capture 
of the son, are the bond ; but the part which extends 
from the charge of murder to the end, is the solution.. 
But frftragHy, th^rft nn four fipgr if^ } for so many pact& 
of it have also been enumerated* And one species in* 
deed is cggipl^, of which the whole is ppipetia an d re* 
CQgiuuaii« But another species is ga^Lfilii? ; such as the 
iDragedies of Ajax and Ixion. , A third species is,.^bi^ » 
such as the Phthiotides and the Peleus* But the fourth 
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^edes is such as the Fhorcides £of iEscbylus] and die 
KrometheuS) andjhe jragedJsfr-whirh fiqassqit-yhtt 
passssja^l^es. It is especially necessaiy, diefteforey 
that the poet should ^eavour to have all these species!/ 
or at least that he should have the greatest aud inost. df 
chem» especially since men of the present age calumniate 
the poets. For as there Have been good poets in each 
part of tragedy^ men of the present dmes require one poet 
to excel in all the parts. But it is just to caQ tragedy dif- 
ferent and the same, though not pa:luq>s with any refe- 
rence to the &ble. Those tragedies, however^ ought 
rather to be called the same, of which there is the same 
plot and solution. But many poets connect the fable 
well, and solve it badly. It is necessary, however, al- 
ways to labour to effect both these, and not to make tra- 
gedy an epic system. But I call that tragedy an epic 
system, which consists of many fables ; as if some one 
should compose a tragedy from the whole fable of the 
Iliad. For in the Iliad, on accoimt of its length, the 
parts rec^ve an appropriate magnitude. But in dramas, 
the effect produced would be entirely contrary to expec- 
tation. The truth of this is indicated by such as have 
represented [in one tragedy^ the whole destruction of 
Troy, and not some part of it, as the Niobe 6r Medea of 
Euripides, and who have not acted like jSschylus ; for i 
these hare either failed of their purpose, or have con-/ 
tended badly ; unce Agatho also failed in this alone. 
But iu peripedse, and in simple actions, such poets have 
admirably effected their purpose. For this is. tragical 
and philanthropic. This, however, takes place,' iriien a 
wise but a depraved man, such' as typhus, is deceived ; 
and a brave but an unjust man is vanquished; But thtt 
is probable^ as Agatho sftys,^ For it is prcdnJl^ that 
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many dungs' may take {dace contrary to probalMlity. It 
: 16 necettary likevise to ^cjii^^vi^ thg rt}nriiy t^i^ tmt 
\ of the players and a part of the v^ole, and tbat it co- 
-operates With the players, not as in Eurqndes, but asjii 
Sopbodes. But with other tragedians, the part asrign- 
€d to the chorus does not more belong to that hbie^ than 
to any other tragedy ; on which account the chorus ang 
embQlima [or songs inserted in the fable^] of whidt Aga- 
tho was the inventor. What difference, however, does 
it make, to ang embolima, or to adapt the diction of one 
drama to another» or the whole episode ? 



CHAPTER IIX. 



We have^ therefore, now discussed the other parts of 
tragedy. And it remains that we should speak concern- 
ing dicdoh and dianoia [L e. the discursive energy of 
reason.] The. particulars, thei^fore, respecting diauioa 
jare unfolded in the treatise On Rhetoric. For the dis^ 
cussion of it is more the province of that treatise* But 
those thii^ pertam to dianoia, which it is requisite to 
procure fay a reasoning process. And the parts of these 
are, to demonstrate, to solve, and to excite thepasacuis ; 
audi as pity, or fear, or anger, and the like ; and beades 
these, to amplify and extenuate. It is evktoit^ howtver. 



t 
I 
\ 
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that in thingSi also^ it is requiate to deme what is useful 
from the same forms^ when it is necessary to procure ob- 
jects of pity, qr things of a dr^idful, or great, or proba- 
ble nature. Except that there is this difference, that 
things in tragedy ought to be rendered apparent without 
teaching, but in an oration they are to be procured by 
the orator, and produced through the oration. For what 
anployment would there be for the orator, if the things 
should appear of themselves pleasing, and not through 
the oration ? But of things pertaining to diction, there is 
one species of theory respecting the forms of it, which it 
is the province of the player to know, and of him who is 
a master artist in a thing of this kind. Thus, for in- 
stance, it b requisite he should know, what a mandate is, 
what a prayer, narration, threats, interrogation: and an- 
swer are, and whatever else there may be of this kind. 
For from the knowledge or ignorance of these, the poe^ 
dc art incurs no blame of any moment. For who would 
ditnk that Homer errs in what he is reproved for by 
Protagoras? viz. That while helancies.he prays, he com- 
mands, when he says. 

The wrath of Pelens' ion, O goddess, sing. 

For, says he^ to order a thing to be done, or not to be 
done, is a mandate. Hence, this must be omitted as a 
theorem pertaining to another art, and not to poetry. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Of all dictiony however, the following are the parts ; 
ri£. el^nent, (^or letter^ syllable, conjimction, noim» 
verb, article, cas^ and sentence. Element, therefor^ 
indeed, is an indivisible vocal sound ; yet not every such 
sounds but that from which an intellig3>le vocal sound 
is adapted to be produced. For there are indivi^ble 
vocal sounds of brutes, no one of which I call an element 
of diction. But the parts of this indivisible sound are, 
vowel, semivowel, and mute. And a vowel, indeed, is 
that which has an audible sound, without the concur- 
rence of another sound : such as a and o.- But a semi- 
vowel is that which has an audible sound, with the con- 
curretice of another sound ; as s and h And a mute is 
that which, even with the concurrence of the tqngue, has 
of itself, indeed, no sound, but becomes audible in coor 
junction with things which have a certain sound ; ag ^ 
and d. But these differ by the forms of the mputh, by 
places, ' by density and tenuity of afpiratiop, by length 
and shortness ; and fiairther still, they differ by acuteness 
and gravity, and by a medium between both these ; the 
theory respecting each of which pertiuns to th^ metrical 



 i. e. Tbt di£[erent organs of sptMb] 
nomioated nasal, dental, labial, fte« 
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art. But a syllable is a sotmd void of si^ification» com- 
posed from a mute, and an element which has souodi 
.[i. e. from a vowel, or semivowel^ For g r without a 
k a syllable, ' and also with a, as ^ r a. The specutadM, 
however, of the differences of these, pertains ako to the 
metrical art. But a conjunction is a sound void of sig* 
nification, which netdier impedes nor produces one sig- 
nificant sound adapted to be composed from many sounds, 
and which may be placed either at the beginning or the 
end of the period, unless something requires that it 
should be placed by itself at the b^innmg ; such as p,ffis 
igro<, ^i]* Or it is a sound non-significant, composed 
6om more sounds than one, but naturally adapted to 
produce one mgnificant sound. An article is a sound 
'void of signification, which shows the beginning or end, 
or distinction of a word ; ^ as ro ^ijfu, and n v§p$, and 
others of the like kind. Or it is a sound void of stgnifi- 
caticHi, which neither impedes nor produces one signifir* 
.4:ant sound naturally adapted to be composed from many 
sounds, both in the extremes and in the middle. But a 
noun is a composite sound, significant without time, of 
which no part is of itself significant. For in double 
l^or composite] nouns, we do not use the parts as of 
themselves significant. Thus, in the word dio^fio^j 
Theod(nniSy [though theos signifies God and doron a 

I 6 r is an instance of a syllable ooinposed of a mute and a semi- 
vowel 2 and graofz syllable composed of a miy^ m V^^fh and ^ 
senuTOweL 

* This description is most obscure ; but the sense t^emi to be, 
that an article is a sound which of itself does not signify any thing 
definite^ but merely serves to indiifate a significant soyndf before or 
after which it is placed, er which it dischguishes (t<m ^Hker 
words* 
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gifty] yet doron agnifies nothiag. A verb k a compo* 
site sound, (agmficant ^Roth time, of ^ivhich no part is of 
itadf Qgnificant, m the same manner also as in nouns. 
Fw man or white does not signify in conjunction with 
r^e^ but he walks^ or he did walkf signify, the former 
indeed the 'present, and the latter the past tinie. But 
•case pertains to noun or verb. And one case^ indeed, 
.[In nouns3 signifies that something n said Q^this thing, 
•or is attributed to this thing, and the like ; but another is 
.that which pertains to one thing or many things ; zsmen^ 
ror num. And another case pertsdns to action, such as 
what rdates to interrogatbn or demand. For did he 
'Wilk ? Or walk is a case of a verb according to these 
spedes. And a sentence is a compoate sigm'ficant sound, 
c^ which certain parts of themselves signify something ; 
for not every sentence is composed from nouns and 
verbs ; (dnce the definition of man [a rational mortal 
•animal,3 is a sentence without a verb) but there may be 
E sentence without verbs. A sentence, however, will 
always have some part significant; as in the sentence 
(Sean walks, the word Cleon is significant. But a sen* 
tenceisonein a twofold respect; for it is either that 
which agnifies one thing, or that which becomes one 
from many conjunctbns. Thus the Iliad^ indeed, is one 
'by conjunction ; but the definition of man is one, te- 
cause it signifies one thing. 



•; 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



With respect to the species of a noun, one is 8m4>le ; 
and I catl the simple noun that which is not composed 
from things significant ; but another is twofold. - And 
this either consists of that which is significant, and that 
which is without signification, or of words which are 
significant. A noun also may be triple and quadruple^ 
as Is the case with many of the nouns of the MegaliotsD ; 
such as Hermoccncaxanthus.^ But every noun is either 
proper or foreign, or metaphorical, or ornamental, or in* 
vented for the purpose, or protracted, or contracted, or 
changed. But I call that a proper name, which is used 
by every one ; and that a foreign name which is used by 
other nations. Hence, it is evident that the same noun 
may be both foreign and proper, though not to the same 
people. For the word ^lyuvov,* is proper to the Cypri- 
ans, but foreign to us. But a metaphor is the transposi- 
tion of a noun to a signification different from its origmal 
import, either from the genus to the species, or from the 
species to the genus } or from species to species, or ac- 

' This Is a noun composed from the names of xht three riyers 
'Hetmus, Caicus, and Xanthus. 
^ A dart made entirely of steel. 
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cording to the axologous. I call, however^ a' tranqporir 
don from genos to species, such as, 

There stadonM is mj flupu" 

For to be moored is something pertaining to the beinj^ 
stationed* But a transpo^tion from species to genus i» 
siichas^ 



-Ten thousand vaKauit deeds 



Ulysses has achier'd.^ 

Tor ten thousand is a great number, and is now used in* 
stead of many. And a transposition from species to spe-t 
ctes is such a^ 

 • 

The brazen falchion drew awa j his life^ 
And, 

Cut by the ruthless sword. 

For hfere to draw csmay^ is used instead of to cut ; and to 
cut is used instead of to drmx) amay ; since both imply the 
tal^ng something away. But I call a transposition ac- 
cording to the analogous, when the relation of the second 
term to the first, is similar to that of the fourth to the 
third \ for then the fourth is used instead of the second, 
or the second instead of the fourth. And sometimes 
that to which a thing is related is add6d inst^ of the 
thing itself, I say, for instance, a cup has a similar rela^ 
tion to Bacchus, that a shield has to Mars* Hence, a 
shield may be called the cup of Mars, and a cup the 
$hield of Bacchus. Again, evening has a similar relation 
to day, that old age has to life. It may therefore be said 

' OdysvUb. 1. • Uiad, lib. 2, 
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diat entmag is the old age of day, and that old age is the 
evening of life ; or as Empedbcles calls it, ^' The setting 
ef life.'* In some instances, also, where there is no ana- 
logous name, this method may be no less similarly em« 
ployed. Thus, to scatter grain is to sow ; but there is 
no name for the scattering of light from the sun, and yet 
this has a ^milar relation to the sun that sowing has to 
gKun. Hence^ it is said. 

Sowing fais god-created flame. 



This mode of metaphor may Ukewise be used differently, 
when, calling a thing by a foreign name, something 
beldnging to it is denied of it ; as if a shield should be 
called the cup, not of Mars, but without wine. But a 
noun invented for the purpose, is that in short which not 
bwxg adopted by certain persons, is introduced by the 
poet himself. For it appears that there are certain nouns 
of this kind ; as substituting gfvvTou ' instead of xipara 
for MamSf and calling a priest aLprfn^j instead of if^fu^. 
And a noun is protracted or contracted, partly by using 
a vowel longer than the proper one, or by inserting a 
syllable; and partly by taking something away, either 
from the word itself, or the inserted syllable. A pro- 
tracted noun, indeed, is such as toX)}o$ for toXso^, and 
9n)Xi]iaS6a> for ^XtiSot/ ; and such as x^i, and $0,^ are 
contracted nouns ; and, 

 ' The «ight of both is one. 



' f(ytir«i is derived fitrni <^i% which, aiccording to Hes](chius, Ag* 
nifies ItuU or uiant. 
* For x^thif ittf*^* 
^ For ^ti. 
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And a noun is changed when part of it is lefit» and part 
IS invented by the poet; as. 



In the right hreast.' 

Instead* of tt^io9. Farther still, of nouns some are mas- 
culine, others feminine, and others between, for neuter}. 
And the masculine^ indeed, are such as end in n and r, 
and such as are composed from mutes; but these are 
two, ^ and ^. The feminine nouns are such as are 
composed from rowels, and always end in long TOwels ; 
as, for instance, in r^ and oi, or in long ^ Hence, it 
happens that the number of terminations for masculine 
and fenunine are equal ; for the terminadons of ^ and § 
are the same. No noun, however, ends in* a mute^ or in 
a short vowel ^ mod only three nouns end in i, yiz* fA§>j, 
jce/ifu, and Tf tc^ But five wd in ti ; viiw tow, mru, 
yeva, 8opu, and currv4 And the neuter nouns end in 
diese^ and in 9 and g* 

mi 

'ntad,lib.5. 

^ The whole of this doctrine pertauns rather to grammar than to 
philosophy or poetry, and is Tery mutilated and imperfecL Htnce| 
the critics suspect that the text is greatly corrupted. 
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CHAPTER IXII. 



Thk virtue of diction, however, consists in being per- . 
spicuous, and fiot abject. The diction, therefore,- isj 
most perspicuous, which is composed from proper nouns, 
but dien it will be abject. But an example of this is 
the poetry of Clepphon and Sthenelus. It will, how-, 
ever, be venerable, and remote from the vulgar idiom by 
the use of unusual words. But I call unusual words, 
such words as are foreign, the metaphorical, the length- 
ened, and every word except the proper [name of a' 
thing.3 If» however, language wholly consisted of such 
words as these, it would be either an enigma, or a barr 
barism. If, therefore, it were composed from meta«> 
phors, it W0UI4 be s|n . enigma ; but if from foreign 
words, a barbarism. For the idea [L e. the definition^ 
of an enigma is this, the conjoining things impossiblie 
with the inherent properties pf . a thing. From the 
composition, therefore, of [proper^ names, it is not pos- 
sible to effect this, but it may be effected by a metaphor ; 
as « I saw a man conglutinating brass to a naan with fire;'* 
and others of the like kind. But from the compo^tion \ 
of foreign wordsa barbarism is produced. Hence kmguage \ 
should be moderately mingled with these. Foreign, thare- 
forey metg p^ffrigal, ^n^ nma mented wor4s > anTtBrptfagr 
species that have been mentioned, ca use the dj ction^i- 
♦hgf ^ he v^lff*^ ^^OTLjbj^t i but proper words cause it 
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tobejgi ^cuotts . The l>rsSac$ing, bowcTer^ contia^ 
^g» aidjEbangiiig of j|^ag» eontribute in no small 
d6pee to the yrspiyyity of the diction. For the use of 
vords'in ?t r?y diffp*'^r from ^^"'f'' p^Kr a"<^ n*»?ai sig- 
nification ^ causes the diction to be not vulgar ; but the 
adoption of words in their accustomed meaning, renders 
it perspicuous. Hence those do not blame rightly, who 
reprobate this mode of speech, and like the ancient 
Euclid ridicule the poet, for the facility with which verse 
might be composed, if the quantity of syllables might be 
lengthened at pleasure, making iambics even in commoa 
discourse; as 

And, 

It is evident, therefore, that the use of this mode of die-- 
tion is ridiculous* But measure is common to all the 
parts of diction. For the same effect would be produced 
by the improper and ridiculous use of metaphors, foreign 
words, and other forms 6f diction. But we may see 
what splendour the appropriate use of them gives to epic 
poetry, by putting the words in metre. And he who 
transfers proper names into foreign words, into meta- 
phors, and the other forms, will see that what we have 
said is true. Thus, for instance, JEschylus and Euri- 
pides made the same iambic verse ; but by only changing 
one word, from its proper and usual to a foreign signifi* 
cation, the one verse appears beautiful, and the other 
'mean. For iEschylus indeed, in his Fhdloctetes, writes^ 

A cancerous ulcer feeds upw mj foot. 
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But Euripides, instead of wduh fieds, u^es Ae word 
fldivarai. And^ [in the verse c^ Homer, Odyas. 9.} 

by inserting proper [and common3 words, it will be. 



And, 






Andt 






14 e. I^ instead of saying the shores rebelhw, we should 
say (he shores resounded. Again, Ariphrades ridicules 
the tragic poets for en;iploying modes of diction, which 
no one woul d, use in common ccMiversation ; such as 
Sio/taraiy axo, and not aTo ^myjirtovy \* e. home Jrom^ 
and not Jram home; a-iSiv [for o-ou i] yiy [for ouroy;]] 
and Ajf^^KXtcog Tf^i, and not xepi ^p^iXXfcof, i. e. Achilles 
about, and not a&oi^/ Achilles ; and other expressbns of 
the like kind. For all such forms of language, because 

' In this Tdrse Polyphemtts complains that he was deprived of 
sight bj Uljsses, a littUt *oeai, vile maiu But Homer, instead of 
using the word f^ut^Ht Utik, uses •Aiy^, which signifies Jim. lo-^ 
dead of mvhfiK^ii puny^ he UKs •vtH^piHt wfaich]<t^2Jff«f a man ^ M 
Hiccouni ; and ««i»vf > pofwerleu^ instead of Mtintt oiscure, 

* In this verse^ which is from the 21st book of the Odysseft 
Homert for the purpose of dgnifying an ignMe seat, cafls it by af 
foreign word» mtm?iti9f and not by the psnal word, fux^H^i aadhf 
calb the iaUe, not fuit^f, Mia2^ but kxt^fjeou 
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ihey are not in common use* remove vulgarity from the 
liction. But of this he was ignorant. It is^ however, 
a great thmg to use each of the above-mendoned modes 
in a becoming manner ; and also compound and foreign 
words. 1^'^t t^t greatest jhing fetoem^ai jnetapho rs 
properly . For this alone cannot be acquired from ano^ 
ther, but is an indication of an excellent genius ; smce to 
employ metaphors well, is to survey similitude. . But of 
words, the double indeed [or compound,] are especially 
adapted to dithyrambic verse } the foreign to heroic, and 
metaphors to iambic verse. And in heroic verse, indeed^ 
all the above-mentioned words are useful ; but for xanw 
bics, because they especially imitate common discourse^ 
those words are adapted which may be used in conversa- 
tion. And words of this description are, the proper, the 
^letaphorical, and the ornamental. And thus much may 
suffice concerning tragedy, and the imitation in acting. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



Concerning the poetry, however, which is narrative 
and imitative in metre, it is evident that it ought to have 
dramatic fables, in the same manner as tragedy, and 
should be conversant with one whole and perfect action, 
which has a beginning, middle, and end, in order that 
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like one whole animal it may produce its appropriate 
pleasure ; and that it may not be like the custom of his* 
tory, in which it is not necessary that a manifestation 
should be made of one action^ but of one time, viz. of such 
things as have happened in that time, respecting one, or 
more persons, the relation of each of which to each other 
is just as it may happen. For as the sea-fight at Salamis, 
and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily, though 
they happened at the same time, contributed nothing to 
the same end ; thus also in successive times, one thing 
may sometimes be connected with another, from which 
no one end is produced. Nearly, however, most poets 
do this. Hence, as we have before observed, in this 
respect also Homer will appear to be divine, when com- 
pared with other poets, because he did not attempt to sing 
of the whole of the Trojan war, though it had a begin- 
ning and an end. For if he had, it would have been very 
great, and not sufficiently conspicuous ; or if it had been 
of a moderate size, it would have been intricate through 
the variety of incidents. But now having selected one 
part of the war, he has made use of many episodes froqi 
the other parts; such as the catalogue of the ships, and 
other episodes, with which he has adorned his poem. 
Other poets, however, have composed a fable about one 
man, and one time, and one action, consisting of many 
parts; as the authors of the Cypriacs, and the lesser 
Iliad. With respect to the Iliad and Odyssey, therefore, 
one or two tragedies only could be made from each. But 
many might be made from the Cypriacs ; and from the 
lesser Iliad more than eight ; such as the Judgment of the 
Arms, Fhiloctetes, Neoptolemus, Eurypylns, the Ptodbia, 
[or Ulysses in the character of a beggar,^ the Lacsense, 
Arist. VOL. I. Y ' 
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the Destruction of Troy, the Return of the Gredta^ 

Sinon, and the Troades. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Again, it is requisite that the epopee should hare the 
same species as tragedy^ For it is necessary that it 
should be either simple, or compleK, or ethical, or pathe- 
tic. The parts also are the same^ except the music and 
the scenery* For it requires peripetia, recognition, and 
passion ; and besides these, the reasoning and the dicticA 
should be well formed ; all which were first used by 
Homer, and are used by him su£Bciently. For in each 
of his poems he has introduced all these; the Iliad 
indeed containing the ample and pathetic} but the Odys- 
sey the complex ; for through the whole of it there is 
recognition and the ethical. And be^des these things, 
he excelled all poets in diction and reasoning. The epo- 
pee, however, diflfisrs from tragedy in the length of the 
composition, and in the metre. But the proper boun- 
dary of its length we have before described ; for it should 
be such that the beginning and the end may be seen at 
one view. This, however, will be eflfected if the compo- 
sitions are shorter than those of the ancient poets, and 
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brought to the same length with the multitude of trage- 
dies that are performed at one time. But it is the pecu- 
liarity of the epopee to possess abundantly the power of 
increasing in magnitude ; for tragedy is not capable of 
imitating many actions that are performed at the same 
time, but that part only which is represented in the 
scene, and acted by the players. In the epopee, how* 
ever, in consequence of being a narration, many events 
may be introduced which have happened at the same 
time, which are so connected as to contribute to the 
same end, and from which the bulk of the poem is 
increased. Hence, this contributes to its magnificence, 
transports the hearer to different places, and adorns the 
poem with dissimilar episodes. For similitude of events 
rapidly produces satiety; and causes the failure of trage- 
dies. But heroic metre [i. e. hexameter verse,^ is 
found by experience to be adapted to the' epopee. For 
if any one should attempt narrative imitation in any 
other metre, or in many metres mingled together, the 
unfitness of it would be apparent. For heroic metre is 
of all others the most stable and ample. Hence it espe- 
cially receives foreign words and metaphors. For narra- 
tive imitation excels all others. But iambics and tetra- 
meters are of a motive nature ; the one being adapted to 
dancing, but the other to acting. It would, however, be 
still more absurd, to mingle them together, as Chasremon 
did. Hence, no one has composed a long poem in any 
other measure than the heroic ; but, as we have said, 
nature herself teaches us that hexameter verse is adapted 
to the epopee. Homer, indeed, deserves to be praised 
for many other things, and also because he is the only 
poet who was not ignorant what he ought to do himself. 
For it is requisite that the poet should speak in his owa 
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person as little as posable ; for so far as he speaks in his 
own person he is not an imitator. Other poets, therefore, 
take an active part through the whole poem, and they 
only imitate a few things, and seldom. But Homer, 
after a short preface, immediately introduces a man or a 
Woman, or something else that has manners ; for there is 
nothing in his poem imattended with manners. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, in tragedies to produce the wonder- 
ful ; but that which is contrary to reason is better fitted 
to be received in the epopee. Hence, the wonderful is 
excited in the highest degree from the agent not being 
seen. In the next place, the particulars respecting the 
pursuit of Hector, would appear ridiculous [^when placed 
before the eyes3 in the scene ; the Greeks indeed stand* 
ing still, and not pursuing, and Achilles making signs to 
them not to engage. But in the epopee this is con- 
cealed. The wonderful, however, is pleasing ; of which 
this is an indication, that all men when they wish to gra- 
tify their hearers, add something to what they relate. 
Homer also in the highest degree taught others how to 
speak falsely [i. e. to make false narrations3 in a proper 
manner. But this is a paralogism. For men fancy that 
when the consequent follows from the antecedent, the con- 
sequent may be converted, and that l^e antecedent will 
follow from the consequent. This, however, is false. For 
the antecedent may be false ; but this being otherwise, 
the consequent will necessarily follow. For through ^ 
knowing the consequent to be true, our soul paralo- 
gizes, and concludes that the antecedent also is true.' 

' The moderns, from being ignorant of this very important 
truth, have committed the greatest errors in the mathematical 
sciences ; for they have not been aware how possible it is to de- 
duce trite carudusioni from Jalsc princijles. See my Elements of 
the True Arithmetic of Infinites. 
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Again, things which are impossible but probable, are to 
be preferred to such as are possible but improbable. 
Fables also should not be composed from irrational parts,- 
but as much as possible, indeed, they should have nothing 
irrational in them : if, however, this is impossible, care 
should be taken that the irrational circvmistance does not 
pertain to the fable, as in the case of (Sdipus not know- 
ing how Laius died. For it must not be brought into 
the drama, like the narratbn of the Pythian games ia 
the Electra, or him who, in the tragedy of the My«an^ 
comes from Tegea to Mysia without speaking. It is 
ridiculous, therefore, to say, that otherwise the fabl^ 
would be destroyed ; for sui^h fables should not at first 
be composed. But if they are composed, and it appears 
more reasonable that they should be, the absurdity also 
must be admitted ; since the irrational circumstances iu 
the Odyssey, such as Ulysses being left on the shore of 
Ithaca by the Phoeacians, would evidently have been 
intolerable, if they had been fabricated by a .bad poet* 
, But now the poet conceals the absurdity, and renders it 
pleasing by the addition of other delightful circun^ 
stances. The diction, likewise, should be laboured in 
the sluggish parts of the poem, and which are neither 
ethical nor ratiodnative. For a very splendid diction 
conceals the manners and the reasoning. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Wtih respect to the objections of critics, and the 
solutions of those objections, the number and quality of 
their species will become apparent from surveying them 
as follows. Since the poet is an imitator, in the same 
manner as a painter, or any other person who makes 
likenesses, it is necessary that he should always imitate 
one of three things* For he must either knicate 
things such as they were or are, or such as they are 
said and appear to be, or such as they ought to be. 
But these must be entmciated either by [common^ 
diction, or by foreign words and metaphors. For thare 
are many properties of dicdon ; and we concede these to 
the poets. Besides this, there is not the same rectitude 
of polidcs and poetry, nor of any other art and poetry. 
But of poetry itself, the error is twofold ; the one indeed 
essential, the other accidental. For the error is essendal5 
when it attempts to imitate that which is beyond its 
power; but accidental, when it attempts to imitate impro- 
perly ; as if, for instance, a horse should be described as 
moving both its right legs together. Or an error in 
each of the arts is accidentally committed in poetry, as in 
Qiedicine, or any other art, when -it fabricates things 
that are impossible. These, therefore, whatever they may 
be, are not the essential errors of poetry. Hence, the 
objections of critics must be dissolved from surveying 
these particulars. For in the first place, indeed, the 
poet errs^ if what he fabricates is impossible according to 
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the art itself ; but it will be right if the eftd d poetry is 
obtained by it. For we have before shown what the 
end is. Thus, for instance, the end of poetry will be 
attained, if the poet thus renders what he fabricates, or 
any other part of the poem, more capable of ' producing 
astonishment. An example of this is the pursuit of 
Hector. If, however, this end can be obtained in a 
greater, or even a less degree, and that according to the 
ait pertaining to these things, then the fault will not be 
entitled to excuse. For it is requisite if possible to be 
entirely without error. Farther still, it should be consi- 
dered whether the error ranks among things pertaining 
to the poetic art, or to some other art. For it is a less 
fault not to know that a hind has no horns, than to 
piake a bad imitation of a hind. Besides this, also, if 
the poet is blamed for not imitating things as they truly 
are, the solution is, that he imitates them as they ought to 
be. Thus Sophocles said, thjsit he described nien such as 
they ought to be, but Euripides such as they were. Hence^ 
such must.be the solution to this objection. If, how- 
ever, it should be objected, that the poet neither repre- 
sents things such as they are, nor such as they ought to 
be, he may say that he represents them conformably to 
the general opinion, as, for instance, in things pertaining 
to the gods. For perhaps it is neither better thus to 
speak, nor true, but it is just as it may happen ; as Xe- 
nophanes observes, '^In these things there is nothing ceF«> 
tain.^' Perhaps, however, it may be said, that it is not 
better, indeed, thus to speak, but that the thing did at 
that time thus subsist } as, in this instance concerning the 
arms []of the soldiers of Diomed :] 

A wood of spears stood by, that, fiz'd upright* 

Shot from their flashing points a quiyering light. Il, 10. 
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For such was the order in which they were then phced, 
as it is now with the lUyrians* With respect, however, 
to the inquiry whether a thing is said or done by any 
one well or ill, we must not only direct our attention to 
the thing itself which is done or said, and see whether it 
is good or bad, but we must also consider the person by 
whom it is done or said, viz. concerning whom, or when, 
or to whom, or on what account, he speaks or acts ; as 
whether it is for the sake of a greater good, or in order 
to avoid a greater evil. But it is requisite to dissolve 
some objections by directing the attention to diction ; as, 
for instance, to foreign words [in Homer :2 

On mules the infection first began. lu 1. 

For perhaps oupr^as does not signify mules, but guards^ 
And in what he says of Dolon, 



his form was bad. II. 10. 



It may be said that $iios xoieo^, does not signify a body 
without symmetry, but a deformed fece. For the Cre- 
tans call a man with a good face euui^g. And, 

Mix purer wine. Ijl. 9. 

For ^aigor£^ov may not mean wine undiluted with water^ 
such as those who are addicted to intoxication delight in, 
but wine poured out rapidly. But a thing is said mec^ 
phorically, as. 



The other gods and men  

Slept all the night. II. 2. 

For all is metaphorically used for many ; sii^ce all is a 
certain great multitude. And, 
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Mone unbath'd Ii.^ 18. 

is said of Orion metaphorically. For that which is 
most known, is called alone or sale. * Objections also 
may be solved from accent, as Hippias the Thasian solved 
the following passages : 

And, 

TO flit dp iuirx9vhrttt •f^fi^tt. * 



Of some stately oak the last remains^ 



Or hardy fir, unperiih'd by the rains. Pope, II. 23. 

Objections likewise may be solved by the division of the 
sentence, []or interpunction ;3 ^ in the following instance 
from Empedocles, 



' Viz. It IS called so comparatlrely with reference to What is 
less known. And it is most known of this constellattony that it does 
not appear to set in the ocean. 

* This line is not extant, and what is supplied is from the conjec- 
ture of some learned men. It alludes to the order given by Jupiter 
to the dream in XL 2. to deceive Agamemnon. Here, if H^ftn is 
read with an acoent in the antepenult, it will signify damuSf and 
will imply that Jupiter promises Agamemnon glory from the 
battle ; but if it is read ^th an accent in the penult, so as to be the 
infinitive lonic^ it will signify dare. It will therefore imply that 
Jupiter orders the dream to give the hope of victory to Agar 
memnon. 

' If this is read with the circumflex on the •ut it will signify diat 
the oak became putrid by the raint which is absurd ; but if it is 
read with an acute accent and spiritus lenis, it will signify not^ and 
will imply, that the oak was not rotted by the rain. 
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Or by ambiguous expressions^ as [in Iliad, 10*3 ' 

— - wm^^nKtt it irXun »v{. 



Night of two parts the greater share had wan'd. 
But of her empire still a third ren^ain'd. 

* 

For the word greater is ambiguous. Or objections may 
be solved from the custom of diction ; as when it is 
said .that wine is xsx^a/xs vov, mixed ; whence the poet. 



Greaves of new-wrought tin. II. 21. 



And those that work on iron are called braziers. 
Whence Ganymede is said 

To pour out wine for Jore ; Ii. 20. 



though the gods do not drink wine. But this may be 
considered as metaphorically said. It is necessary, how? 
erer, when a word appears to signify something of ^ 

' The sense here depends on the punctuation. For if the comma 
is put after l^0^» in the second line, instead of ir^iv, the sense will 
be, <* Immediately those things were made mortal which before 
had learnt to be immortal, and pure which before were mized.*^ 
But if the comma is put after ir^ir instead of ^»^«, the sense wiU 
be» •* that those things which before were pure, were mixed.'* 

* In the original this line in the brackets is wanting ; bat there 
can be no doubt of it having been inserted by Aristotle, because 
without it there is no ambiguity. But the ambiguity is occasioned 
by tke word irkun, which may either signify more thanf or tkegreatej^ 
part of. 
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contrary nature, to consider how many signifif:ations it 
may have in the passage before us ; as, v 

Fire plates of rarious metal, varioos mould. 
Composed the shield, of brass each outward fold. 
Of tia each inward^ and the middle gold ; — 
There stuck the lance ;   Fopi, li. SO. 

For here the word stuck implies that the lance was im« 
peded by the golden plate. Many objections, however, 
may be solved by paying attention to the many contrary 
opinions which the poet might follow. For the opinidn 
of the multitude is frequently contrary to that of the 
poet/ Or, as Glauco says, *'some men presuppose irra- 
tionally, and reason from their own decision : and in 
consequence of being led by appearances, reprobate 
whatever is contrary to their opinion/' This was the 
case with respect to Icarius [the father of Penelope]. 
For the multitude fancy that he was a Laconian. On 
this supposition, therefore, it is absurd that Telemachus 
^ould not meet him, on bis arrival at Lacedamon. 
Perhaps, however, the truth is as the Cephalenians say, 
viz. that Ulysses married among them, and that Icadius, 
and not Icarius [was his £ither-in-law]. It is probable, 
therefore, that this objection is erroneous. In short, it 
is necessary to refer the impossible either to the poetry, 
or to that which is better, or to opinion. For so far as 
pertains to poetry, probable impossibility is more eligible* 
than the improbable and possible. For the poet may 
imitate things not as they are, but as it is better for them 
to ba^ just as T^Mxk painted [Helen more beautiful than 

' From the obscurity of the original, I have be^ oUiged to 
paraphrase this passage. 
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she vm]' '^^^ ^^ >^ necessary that the pattern in imi« 
tadoa should be transcendent. The objection, also, that 
something is irrational may be solved by saying, that 
sometimes it is not irrational; for it is probable that what 
is improbable may have happened. ' But with respect to 
the solution of subcontraries, these are to be considered 
in the same manner as elemhi^ in arguments, if the 
same thing [is affirmed or denied,] and with respect to 
the same thing, and after the same manner, and whether 
it is the same person [who affirms and denies]. It must, 
likewise, be considered whether he speaks from his own 
opinion, or adopts the opinion of some wise man. The 
reprehension [of poets] will however be right, through 
which it is shown that they have without any necessity 
devised something irrational or depraved. Thus irra* 
tionality is devised [without any necessity] by Euripides 
in his iEgeuS) and impiety, in the character of Menelau% 
in his Orestes. These reprehensions, therefore, may be 
derived from five species. For they are either made 
because impossibilities are introduced, or absurdities, or 
what is hurtful, or subcontraries, or as errors committed 
against the rectitude of art. But the solutions may be 
surveyed from the above-mentioned number ; for they 
are twelve. 

* Elenchi are defined by Aristotle m his treatise on Sophistical 
Elenchi, to be syllogisms of eontradktion* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



It may however be asked, whether epic or tragic imi- 
tation is the more excellent. For if that imitation is the 
better which is less troublesome to the spectator, and 
such an imitation pertains to better spectators, that which 
imitates every thing is evidently attended with moles- 
tadon. For such imitation su{>poses that the spectator^ 
will not perceive what is acted without the addition of 
much movement ; just as bad players on the flute tura 
themselves round, when it is requisite to imitate a discus 
Qn Its circumvolution ;] or when they sing of Scylla 
f drawing ships,] ,draw to themselves the coryphaeus, or 
leader of the band, [in order to imitate this drawing^. 
Tragedy, therefore, resembles this imitation. For play- 
ers of the first eminence express a few things by gesture 
and motion ; but players of the second rank express 
nearly every thing by these. Hence, Myniscus called 
Callipides an ape, in consequence of carrying his imi- 
tation to a great excess. And there was also an opinion 
of this kind concemmg Pindar []the player]. But as 
players of the first are to players of the second emi* 
nence, so is the whole art of tragedy to the epopee. 
They say, therefore, that the epopee is calculated for 
equitable and worthy persons, on which account it does 
not require scenery ; but that tragedy is calculated for 
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the vulgar. Hence, tragic imitation, which is trouble- 
some to the spectator, will evidently be inferior to epic 
imitation. 

In the first place, however, this accusation does not 
pertain to the poet^ but the actor ; since it is posdble 
in reciting epic poetry to pay too much attention 
to action, as Sosistratus did, and likewise in singing, as 
Mnastheus of Opus did. In the next place, neither 
is all motion to be despised, since neither is every kind 
of dancing, but only that which is bad ; and hence 
Callipedes was blamed, as others now are for not. imi- 
tating free women. Farther still, tragedy, in the same 
manner as the epopee, may attain its end without motion 
[[and gesture {] for by reading, it is manifest what kind 
of a thing it is. If, therefore, it is in other respects 
better, it is not necessary that it should be accompanied 
urith motion and gesture. In the next place, tragedy has 
every thing which the epopee posesses. For it may use 
metre, and it has also music and scenery, as no small 
parts, through which the pleasure it produces is most 
apparent. To which may be added, that it possesses 
per^icuity, both when it is read, and when it is acted. 
The end too of its imitation is confined in less extended 
limits. For being crowded into a narrower compass, it 
becomes more pleasing than if it were extended through 
a long period of time. Thus, for instance, if the CEdipus 
of Sophocles were put into as many verses as the Iliad, 
[it would b6 less pleasing]. Again, the imitation of the 
epopee, of whatever kind it may be, has less unity Qhan 
tragic imiution ;] of which this is an indication, that 
from any kind of epic imitation many tragedies may be 
produced. Hence, if he who writes an epic poem 
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should choose a fable perfectly oiie, the poem would 
necessarily either appear short, as if curtailed, or if it 
should be accotnpanied with length of metre, it would 
seem to be languid. But if he should compose one 
fable from many fables, I mean, if the poem should 
consist of many actions, it would not possess unity* 
Thus, the Iliad and Odyssey contain many such parts^ 
which of themselves possess magnitude, though these 
poems are composed, as much as possible, in the most 
excellent manner, and are most eminently the imitation 
of one action. If, therefore, tragedy excels in all these 
particulars, and besides this, in the work of art, (for 
neither tragic nor epic imitation ought to produce a 
casual pleasure, but that which we have mentioned) it is 
evident that it will be more excellent than the epopee, 
in consequence of attaining its end in a greater degree. 
And thus much concerning tragedy, and the epopee, as 
to themselves, their species, and their parts, their number 
and their difference, what the causes are of their being 
good or bad, and also concerning the objections which 
may be made to them, and the solutions of the 
objections. 
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